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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND GOSSIP 


Edgartown Plans Big Season 


OMMODORE WALTER BARNUM, of 
the Edgartown Y. C., of Edgartown, 
Mass., announces a full schedule of racing for 
the current season, with various improve- 
ments to the club’s equipment which in- 
creased interest in the sport have necessi- 
tated. He also states (and we quote him word 
for word), ‘‘The Club has under construction 
a new Navigator to replace the one lost in the 
hurricane last year. . . . ’’ As we have been 
the Commodore’s Navigator in many an off- 
shore event we wish to explain that we, 
personally, are still alive and kicking. 


+ + + 


“Shipshape” Prize Offered 


An innovation of considerable interest in 
competition for the Sears Cup, emblematic 
of the National Junior sailing championship, 
is the “‘Shipshape”’ prize offered by Honorary 
President Clifford D. Mallory, of the North 
American Yacht Racing Union. At the con- 
clusion of each race, competing boats will 
be inspected for neatness, with particular at- 
tention paid to the appearance and condition 
of sheets, halliards, cleanliness of decks and 
bilges, etc., and the prize will be awarded to 
that crew credited with the greatest number 
of points under these headings. 


+ + + 


Maine Anchorage 


With the publication of a booklet entitled 
‘Maine Anchorage,” the Southport Yacht 
Club, of West Southport, Me., has extended 
an invitation to cruising yachtsmen to make 
use of the club’s facilities at Hendricks Har- 
bor and to acquaint themselves more thor- 
oughly with the other harbors which indent 
the island of Southport at the mouth of the 
Sheepscot River. The booklet, which con- 
tains a map of the island and lists the names 
of local hotels, is a frank bid for the patronage 
of the cruising fraternity and seems to mark 
a new departure in the relationship between 
a yacht club and the community it serves. 


+ + + 


Coast Guard Reserve Planned 


Following the passage of a Congressional 
act authorizing the United States Coast 
Guard to create a voluntary reserve among 
yachtsmen, officials of the Coast Guard are 
working on preliminary plans to bring the 
reserve into being. Not only will membership 
in the reserve be entirely voluntary, but the 
initial plans will be submitted to a conference 
of yachtsmen before definite regulations are 
established. A special flag and insignia will be 
authorized for use by members. 


+ + + 


Exemption for Visiting Yachtsmen 


It has been reported from Miami that the 
Florida solons have enacted legislation to 
exempt from personal property taxation all 
yachts whose owners reside in other states: 
The legislation Was.sponsored by the Méring 
Industries Association of Miami and is a step 
in the right direction. 


CALENDAR 
Sail 
gs 1— ed of Shoals Race, Corinthian Y. C., Marble- 


Jul y y 4 — Trans-Pacific Ocean Race, San Francisco to 
onolulu. 
gi 4— Annual Regatta, Eastern Y. C., Marblehead, 


July 4— Barnegat Bay - ~ A. Regatta, Island Heights 
Y. C., Island Heights, N 

July 7— neh Aare ee Block Island Race, New 
York Athletic Club, N 

Jul: ly 8 — City Island-Stratford Shoal ‘“Week-Ender” 

ruising Race, City Island Y. 

July 9 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., Rich- 
mond Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 

July 9-15 — Eastern Y. C. Cruise: Marblehead, Cape 
Cod Canal, Marion, Edgartown, Nantucket, Vineyard 
Haven, Padanaram. 

July 10 — Women’s Championship, Long Island Sound 
(Syce Cup), Larchmont Y. C. 

July 15 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

July 15-21 — Annual Cruise, Scituate-Vineyard Haven, 

oston Y. C. 

July 15-22 — Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont, N. Y. 

rage 16 — Scandinavian Gold Cup, Seawanhaka Corin- 

an Y. C., Helsingfors, Finland. 

July 21-23 — Regatta, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 21-30— Block Island-Northeast Harbor Cruise, 
Cruising Club of America. 

July 22 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 

July 23 — Scotland Lightship Race, Princess Bay Y. C., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

July 24 — Freeman Cup Race, Sodus Bay-Burlington 
Bay, Lake Y.R.A. 

July 24-26 — Roosevelt Bowl for 30-Square-Metres, 
Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

ays: 27-29 — Annual Regatta, Lake Y.R.A., Hamilton, 


t. 
July 28— Nineteenth Annual Bayside-Block Island 
uxiliary Race, Bayside Y. C., L. I 

July 28-29 — Sixteenth Annual ith: Edgartown 
Y. C., Edgartown, Mass 

July 28-30 — Annual Regatta, 
Y.R.A., New London. 

July 29-30 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, West Harps- 
well, Mere Point, Me. 

July 29-30 — Poplar Island Race, Gibson Island Yacht 


Squadron, 
R.B.Y.R.A., 


July 30— Lady Alice Trophy Series, 
Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. 

Race Around Martha’s Vineyard, Edgartown 

Y. C., Edgartown, Mass 


July 30-31 — Lindsay Cup Finals, Vineyard Haven 


7.0, 

July Nr pamell 3— Quincy Bay Race Week: Quincy 
Bay Y. C., Two Days; Wollaston Y. C., Two Days; 
Squantum Y. C., One Day, oy Bay, Mass. 

August 1 — Regatta, Cambridge Y 

August 1-3— Races for the George Cup, Six-Metre 
yachts, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

August 3-5 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 4-5 — Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y. C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass. : 

August 4-6 — Annual Cruise, Pine Orchard Y. C., Conn. 

August 5 — Fastnet Race, R.O.R.C., Cowes, England. 

— 5-12 —- Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


Eastern Connecticut 


ass. 

August 6 — Nantucket Sound Lightships Long Distance 
Race, Nantucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass. 

August 6 — Annual Open Li _— Race, Boston Y. C. 

August NAR a nc nnual Regatta, Inter-Lake 
Y. A., Put-In-Bay, Ohi 

August 7-12 — Race Week, Great South Bay Y.R.A., 
Long Island, N. Y. 

August 7-17 — Annual Cruise, Glen Cove-Newport, New 
York Y. C. 

August 9-11 — Junior Championship (Cumming Cup) 
S.M.Y.R.A., Cotuit, Mass 

Anges 11-13 — Gibson Island-Oxford Race; Chesapeake 

Bay Y. C. and Tred Avon Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, Md. 

August 12— Fire Island em md Race, Richmond 
County Y. C., Staten Island, N. 

August 14 — Seawanhaka Cup, Royal Northern Y. C. 
vs. Royal Norwegian Y. C., Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 

August 14-16 — Ladies’ Plate Race, Eastern Y. C., 
Marblehead, Mass. 

August 16-18 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., South 
Dartmouth, Mass. 

August 18-20 — Annual Cruise, Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. to 
Beach Haven, Little Egg Harbor Y. C. 

August 19 — Boston-Halifax Ocean Race, Boston Y. C. 
and Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, Marblehead. 

August 19— Cornfield Lightship, Townshend Ledge 
Buoy, Stratford Shoal, Eaton Neck Fairway Buoy 

Long Distance Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 19-20 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Portland 
and Falmouth Foreside, Me. 

August 19-20 — Regatta, Annapolis Y. C., Md. 

at 20 — Triangular Race, Keyport Y. C., Keyport, 

—— 20-26 — Sheridan Shore Race Week, Wilmette 

arbor, Ill. 

August — — Inland Lake Y. A. Regatta, Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn. 

August 22-24— Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

August 24-25 — Women’s peewee (Prosser Cup), 
S.M.Y.R.A., Edgartown, M 

August 26 — Mon egan Race, "Postion Y. C., Portland, 


August 26— Mensgaven Inlet — Scotland Lightship 
cean Race, oe , Bay Head, N. J. 

August 26-27 _ Coast Canoe Championships, 
Sheepshead Bay, L. 

August 27 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 

* Monmouth B. C., Red Bank, N. J. 

August 28 — National Junior Championships (Sears 
Cup), Indian Harbor Y. C., Greenwich, Conn. 

August 29-31 — Atlantic Class Championship and Open 
Race Series, Cold Spring Harbor, L 


September 1— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
Stamford, a wees 
—Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island 


September 2-4 
Yacht Squadron, Md. 
September 3 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R. A., 
cess Bay Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 
September 4 — Symington Memorial Series, Gibson 
Island Y. C. 
September 8-10 — Comet Class Nationals, Oxford, Md. 
September 9 — Jeffreys Ledge Race, Cruising Club of 
America, Manchester, Mass. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


July 1— New Rochelle; 3, American; 4, Larchmont; 8, 
Indian Harbor; 15 and 23, Larchmont; 29, Stamford. 
August 5 — Manhasset Bay; 12, Huguenot; 19, New 

York Athletic; 26, Port Washington. 
September 2 — Seawanhaka Corinthian; 4, Larchmont; 
9, Indian Harbor; 16, Horseshoe Harbor; 93, Echo Bay. 


Star Class 


July 22-23 — J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
peake Bay, Gibson Island, Md. 
J = <r — Michigan State Championship, Port Huron, 


August 4-5—John Charles Thomas Trophy Series, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md 

August 5-6 — —— Yachting Association Champion- 
ship, Put in eA 

August 5-13 — Holland Week, International Regatta on 
Zuyder Zee and Loosdrecht Lakes, near Amsterdam. 

— 8-12 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


inoue 10-12 — Central New York Y.R.A. Regatta, 
Lake Canandai 

August 11-13 — Che: hesapeake Lipton and J. Graham John- 
or Glial. Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay Yacht 

lub, Oxford, 
Au ead 13-16 — Great Lakes Championship, Vermilion, 
io 
— 17-19 — Twelfth District Championship, Otsego 
ke, Cooperstown, N. 

August 19-24 — Silver Star Championship of United 
States, Golden Gate Exposition, San Francisco. 

August’ 20 — — Captain Island Distance Race, Port 
Washington, L. 

August 20-26 — ae for er Trophy, Sheridan 
Shore Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, Iil 

August 20-27 — World Championship, Kiel, Germany. 

August 21-25 — Atlantic Coast Championship, Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 

September 2-4 — Eleventh Annual Jersey Coast Chal- 
lenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 


Power 
July 8 — Thirtieth Annual Motor Boat Race to Block 
Island, New York Athletic Club, N. Y 
se Ay 15 ~— Navigation Race, Portland ¥. C., Portland, 


July 23 — Captain Billop Race Around Staten Island, 
Richmond County Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y 

August 3-5 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Yuta. 

August 19-20— National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

— 20 — Triangular Race, Keyport Y. C., Keyport, 


& 2 
September 2-4— Detroit Regatta and Gold Cup Race. 


A.P.B.A. Championships 
(OUTBOARDS) 
August 19-20 — Eastern, Red Bank, N. J. 
September 8-9 — Philadelphia. 
September 9-11 — National, San Francisco. 


(INBOARD RUNABOUTS) 


July 14-15 — National, Havre de Grace, Md. 
September 4 — Eastern, Ocean City, N. J. 


(91 Cu. In. HyDROPLANES) 
July 14-15 — Eastern, Havre de Grace, Md. 
July 16 — Chesapeake Bay, Northeast, Md. 
August 19-20 — National, Red Bank. 


(135 Cu. In. HypROpPLANES) 
July 16 — Chesapeake Bay, Northeast, Md. 
September 4 — Eastern, Ocean City, N. J. 
September 22-24 — National, Washington, D. C. 


(225 Cu. In. HypROPLANES) 
July 14-15 — Eastern, Havre de Grace, Md. 
July 16 — Chesapeake Bay, Northeast, Md. 
September 22-24 — National, Washington, D. C. 


Model Yacht Racing Association 
July 1-3—M Class Championships, Eastern Division, 
Port Washington, L. I. 
July 2-4— A Class National Championships, Berkeley, 


alif. 
July 23 — New England Interclub Races, Boston Model 
Y. C. Storrow Lagoon, Esplanade, Boston, Mass. 
July 31-August 2 — International Race for Yachting 
Monthly Cup, Fleetwood, England. 
September 2-4 — National Model Yacht Championships, 
Storrow Lagoon, Esplanade, Boston, Mass. 





A New Ocean Race 


The Bay Head Y. C. announces an ocean 
race for August 26th, for yachts not over 75 
feet length over all, in cruising trim. Start is 
off Bay Head board walk at 10:00 p.m. 
D.S.T. and the course is to Scotland or 
Barnegat Lightships and return. C.C.A. rat- 
ings and N.A.Y.R.U. rules to govern. For 
further information, address Paul Downing, 
154 E. 86th St., New York. 
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“Take a tip from : 
p Iron hand” 


Said My Friend 


“Right now,” I said to Bill, “all boats look alike to me 
except for their lengths and prices.” ‘““That’s the mistake 
every beginner makes,” he replied, “but six months from 
now you’ll know better. Of course you want a smart, good- 
looking boat, but it’s how she’s built that counts. Hull de- 

sign, the materials used, the way the cabin’s laid out, the 
joiner work and the engineering, those are the kind of things EB 
that make the difference between having fun and having a . 
headache. And that’s why the Elco Marinette 30 is the boat 
for you. Come over here and I[’1l show you what I mean.” 

















RR OES RTE EES 


——- 


rons 


Soames 


“See that round-bottom hull?” asked 
Bill, ‘‘that’s the most seaworthy type of 
hull. Every bit of planking is real ‘boat’ 
cedar, the frames are steam-bent, and 
there are three watertight strength 
bulkheads. Elco’s Safety Fuel System 
gives maximum protection, and you get 
‘Vibrationless Power’ thanks to Elco’s 
patented method of mounting the en- 
tire engine assembly on rubber. You 
won't find a boat anywhere that offers 
as much for the money.” 





Custom Marinette 30 (above). From $4,150. Standard Marinette 30. From $3,650. 


“How about the interior?” I asked him. “(Come aboard and look for your- 
self,” said Bill. “Notice how light and airy the deck house is, yet you can 
close it tight as a drum in bad weather. Now, below, see how well the for- 
ward cabin is designed. No stooping . . . there’s full 6’ headroom throughout. 
You can cook a full meal in the galley, and those comfortable spring-backed 
berths are guaranteed to bring sleep. In fact, John,” he said, “you can sleep 
five people and cruise in comfort. She comes with speeds up to 21 m.p.h.” 


“She’s a wonderful boat,” I said, “but can I afford her?” “The joke’s on 
you,” said Bill — “do you know that you can actually run the Marinette 30 
for a year for only $450... and that includes gas and oil for a thousand 
miles cruising, storage, maintenance, insurance and everything else?” | 
“Thanks a lot, Bill, she’s the boat for me. You can certainly pick ’em!” - 
“Listen,” he said, “two years from now you'll be buying a bigger Elco!”’ 1 


See the Marinette 30 and other new Elcos at Port Elco, 
or write for illustrated literature to: 
Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom Pp Oo RT E L Cc t) (at Park Ave) N. YC. 
x * *& *& 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— County Causeway, Miami 
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Innocent Voyage 





HE forebears of almost every distinguished 
Bermudian family in the islands were bred 
to the sea and you will occasionally find the 
great-grandson of a tough, gallant old sea 
captain who will suddenly develop a long- 
ing for blue water adventure under sail. 
Particularly when he’s cast an envious eye over a fleet of 
Bermuda racers that have settled down in Crow Lane 
like a flock of tired waterfowl after a long, exhausting 
flight. 

Barton Lane brought up a case in point the other night 
when a few of us, guests of his aboard his cutter Hawk, were 
lying around on deck after an early supper, chatting idly 
and watching the sunset in the mirror of the still harbor. 
It was the corned beef that had reminded him of Will 
Tucker and a short-handed, bitter voyage to Bermuda in a 
little 35-foot schooner. 

Les Fain, a retired merchant marine officer, had bought 
her at Essex, Conn., Barton recalled. He was making his 
home in Bermuda and wanted a craft in which he could go 
offshore as well as make those little harbors around St. 
David’s, like Dolly’s Bay. I’ve never met a man more de- 
voted to sail than Les. All his experience, by the way, had 
been in square riggers and liners. He’d had absolutely no 
familiarity with schooners when he purchased the Golden 
Vanity through a cousin, Phil Goodway, who had been in 
the subchasers with me and subsequently lost jobs with me 
through acquiring old boats that needed most of our atten- 
tion to keep them afloat. 

Les had written Phil and me from Bermuda inviting us to 
make the voyage down with him. One night, when they 
were dining together, Will Tucker confided to Les that al- 
though he knew nothing about boats he had always yearned 
secretly to make at least one passage in a small boat under 
sail. Les didn’t hesitate to include him in our crew for he was 
a delightful companion. 

On Phil’s recommendation, Les invited another fellow 
who had never been offshore but who knew engines and had 
sailed one of those big, unwieldy cat boats on the wild 
Connecticut River. His name was Hammy Hanson and he 
was a good lad whose spirit was willing if his stomach weak. 

The Golden Vanity had been fitted out beautifully and 
proved as smart a sailer as she looked when we got to sea 
and finally got the breaks instead of the heartbreaks in the 
weather. But we ran into the latter, and plenty of them, 
before we were a day out. 

We left the river like an arrow shot from a silver bow, 
with the Skipper enchanted by the boat, everybody eating 
heartily and in blithe spirits. We carried the light nor’wester 
beyond Montauk. After taking our departure from the Point, 
with the sea still smooth and the ladies’ breeze astern, we 
broke out our light sails and the Vanity began to go. She 
was steady as the Queen of Bermuda, naturally. 

“My God, Les!” beamed Will Tucker. “I never dreamed 
it would be like this. I suspected there would be some 
discomfort even by now.” 

Along about ‘‘the edge o’ dark,’ as they say in Florida, 
the iriendly wind dropped out, the sea began to make and 
the air went clammy as the touch of death. We had hardly 


got the light canvas stowed and working sails on the — 


schooner again before the White Plague of mariners had us 
enshrouded and the wind began to come gustily from about 
SE, almost dead ahead. By this time, the Vanity had begun 
to prance, Will Tucker was lying shivering in a blanket in the 


cockpit, Hammy Hanson had passed out below and the 
Skipper looked like a ghost. In view of the sudden collapse 
of man power, he ordered Phil and me to shorten down and 
we went off on the port tack into the murk under reefed 
main, foresail and staysail. 

As the night wore on, things got steadily worse. We were 
pitching into a confused sea with the wind freshening every 
minute. The fog was thick as mud and we were working 
into the steamer lane. 

Phil came aft to where I was crouched over the wheel 
staring into the dripping binnacle. ‘‘I’ve just had a look at 
the Skipper. He’s in terrible shape. The others are worse off. 
I told Les we ought to run for Block Island and wait for this 
weather to better.” 

‘A good idea,” I said. ‘This is the craziest — ” 

“Know what he said?” 

“What?” ; 

“He said, ‘To hell with that!’” 

The weeping dawn came through the fog like the face of a 
corpse. There was barely enough wind now to hold steerage 
way but what there was was still dead ahead. The booms 
were slatting savagely, the gray seas rolling up mountain- 
ously out of the dreary mist were punishing the schooner 
pitilessly. 

Will Tucker raised his head for a moment to stutter with 
a grisly leer: 

““My God, Les — w-w-what is t-t-this p-p-place? Hell 
Bottom?” 

It seemed as good a name as any for that limbo and thus 
it’s been known to all of us ever since. 

Hanson contrived to start the engine but the corkscrew 
motion that resulted was too much for the outraged bellies 
of all hands except Phil, who has always been known to his 
shipmates as “‘The Man with the Iron Stomach.” We shut 
the motor off and hove to. 

“Damned if I ever go to sea in a bloody schooner again,”’ 
the Skipper muttered with more bitterness than I’ve ever 
heard him summon. ‘‘Or with any kind of a bloody fore’n aft 
rig.” 

We were hove to under a storm trysail and when we tried 
to get it off her that night with a rising wind and clearing 
weather and the lights of a steamer bearing down on us, the 
slides froze to the track and we had the devil’s own time of it 
getting the heavy, wet sail down. Just Phil and I, of course. 
Les, bearing up but weak, was at the wheel. Will and Hammy 
were desperately ill. 

The break came next morning and we found ourselves at 
last bowling south under all plain sail with a fine northerly 
breeze astern and all hands recovering their spirits. Will 
Tucker was feeling particularly chipper by evening although 
he still didn’t venture to eat anything. He and Phil had the 
first watch together. Phil was always hungry. He went be- 
low about eleven to make some sandwiches. He found bread 
and corned beef and assembled them by the feeble rays of a 
low-turned lantern. Returning on deck, he began to gobble 
with evident relish. 

“IT say — they sound so good I think I’ll try one,” ex- 
claimed Will Tucker, extending an eager hand. 

Phil gave him a sandwich. Will took one bite, lurched for 
the rail with a muffled cry and was violently ill from then on 
to the end of the voyage. 

On examination of the loaf from which Phil had cut the 
bread, it was found to be covered by about an inch of rich 
green mould. Liuoyp MAYER 
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Diesel auxiliary yawl, “Odys- 
sey,’ designed by Sparkman & 
Stevens, Naval Architects, and 
built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 
She is equipped with a 56-cell 
Exide-lronclad Marine Battery. 


... with an Exide-lIronclad 
Marine Battery for happy journeys 


The 88-foot yawl “Odyssey” is equipped with a Diesel auxiliary engine 


and carries sufficient fuel for hundreds of miles of cruising under power. , 

At such times her generator is driven from the main engine. Under sail, 

the generator is driven by a 712 K.W. Diesel engine. FE x if 0) "6 
At all times, her Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery floats on the line, ready iR oO N CL AD 

to handle the entire electrical load when the generator is shut down. The 

battery is connected to all lights, the electric refrigerator, electric windlass, 


water pressure system, salt water pressure system, ventilating system and 


the bilge pump. Should the load exceed the capacity of the generator, the battery automatically 
takes care of the excess. 


MARINE BATTERIES 


An absolutely dependable battery adds so greatly to the pleasure and safety of any cruise 
that this fine yacht, like hundreds of others, is equipped with an Exide-Ironclad. There are 
both Exide and Exide-Ironclad Batteries for large and small craft — built in accordance with 
recognized marine standards. See your marine dealer or write us for information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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HIS letter came from Grand Canyon, 

Arizona, and proves something or other: 

“Will you please send any available in- 
formation in regard to navigating a small 
boat down the east coast and up the west 
coast of the United States and Central 
America? We would like to leave from New 
Orleans, go to the mouth of the Amazon, 
backtrack through the Panama Canal, go 
south to Peru, and then return via the west 
coast to San Diego. 

“The boat is to be a small sailing vessel 
with an auxiliary engine. We intend to de- 





pend on the sails, using the engine only for 
emergency. No one of the three who are to 
compose the crew knows any too much about 
handling a boat so any information along that 
line will be appreciated. We have been told 
that WE SHOULD BE ABLE TO OBTAIN 
A SUFFICIENTLY SEAWORTHY BOAT 
FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. Do you know if 
this is correct?” 
Fifty dollars a day, maybe. 


William 8. Rogers, of Buffalo, says: “ Your 
page in the June issue stirs a weird assortment 
of memories in one whose early sailing was in 
the rock-strewn waters off Kennebunkport, 
but whose later life is likely to be confined 
to the Great Lakes .. . 

“My early mentor, Cap’n Seavey, com- 
plete with chin whiskers, had two remedies 
for seasickness. One was to wrap your stom- 
ach in brown paper, and the other to eat a 
little salt pork with a string attached (so’s 
not to lose it). He was careful of my morals 
and frequently assured me he’d never 
smoked ’till he was sixty .. . 

“T do think, though, it’s a lot easier sailing 
in the Gulf of Maine than Lake Erie. The 
old salts are inclined to scoff at fresh water 
sailors but there’s a lot more things to bump 
into up here. And speaking of tugs — as you 
did — I’ve seen a 600-foot vessel loaded with 
12,000 tons of iron ore come through-the har- 
bor entrance into a dog-leg slip with a draw- 
bridge in it and lay alongside the dock with 
ten feet between her bow and the boat 
ahead, and ten feet between her stern and the 
drawbridge, without tugs or headlines in 
the papers.” 


Ralph Wiley says: “ Life nowadays is right 
complicated around a shipyard at this season. 
"Way back when Cape Cod Cats were kit- 
tens, commissioning a boat was a simple 
matter of sandpaper, paint and diplomati- 





cally approaching your friend, neighbor and 
local boat yard man on the subject of doing 
some work. 

“Tn these times of do-dads, electric what- 
nots, social security taxes, stainless steel 
cuspidors and bent masts, running a ship- 
yard is no longer a simple matter of sitting 
on a nail keg, looking wise and spitting 
tobacco juice into a pile of cedar shavings but 
has degenerated into calculus, trigonometry 
and just ordinary laborious labor.” 


The winner of the annual cruising race of 
the Royal New Zealand Yacht Club this year 
and in succeeding years will be presented 
with an unique prize — a year’s lease on a 
pleasure island . . . 

Sir Ernest Davis, Mayor of Auckland, and 
a yachting fiend, owns Little Jack Island, the 
trophy involved. A plaque is to be placed 
there and on it the names of the winners of 
the races will be inscribed . . . 

What the terms of the lease are hasn’t been 
revealed. I wonder if there’s a clause permit- 
ting Sir Ernest to cancel it in the event, say, 
that a tenant proves objectionable . 


Nobody would ever have known that Alf 
Landon was a yachtsman if he hadn’t cracked 
a couple of ribs aboard the ketch Blue Moon 
on a cruise up the Maine Coast . . . Politi- 
cally, at least, yachting had always been 
considered strictly Roosevelt territory .. . 

‘He slipped and fell against the gunwale 
while attempting to go over the side into a 
small boat to make fast a mooring line to a 
lobster pot...” 

And, on this, Anthony Anable comments: 
“Read this and shed a salty tear for the last 
white hope of the G.O.P. Beats me how such 
a guy ever carried the State o’ Maine — even 
with the rock-ribbed help of the Portland 
papers...” 


““Norway’s ‘Sailor Prince’ demonstrated 
his seamanship with a flying start and skil- 
ful handling of his parachute at the first 
arn”... 

“Was that,” inquires Lee Ward, “when he 
bailed out?” 


Speaking of spinnakers, the judges in the 
Park Department’s annual sail and motor 
boat races on Conservatory Lake, Central 
Park, were, according to the New York Times, 
“shouting hints to the boy sailors. ‘Take an- 


other reef in the mains’!! . . . Do away with 
that extra jib! . . . Set the spanner!’ they 
would cry.” 


And, doubtless, “Throw away that truss!” 


No one knows what’s become of the ven- 
turesome Tampa youth who arrived in Ber- 
muda about a year ago in an 18-foot boat he 
had built himself . . . He shoved off for the 
Azores after some nine months as a “guest” 
of the Colony and hasn’t been heard of since. 
. . . He had no funds and little, if any, 
knowledge of navigation... No doubt 
he'll manage to muddle through — to 
Paradise .. . 
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I ran into Bill Stevens the other day just 
as he was about to hop aboard a Clyde 
Mallory ship for Miami where he was to 
rejoin his ketch Mary Otis ... He was 
kind enough to invite me along to help him 
sail her up to Maine and he was in a fine 
frenzy of enthusiasm for his friend 8S. E. 
Morison’s contemplated voyage in the 
schooner Capitola, now in charge of Paul 
Hammond and provisioning at Oyster Bay 
preparatory to sailing for Spain about the 
first of next month .. . 

You may have read Professor Morison’s 
“Second Voyage of Columbus” (reviewed 
in YACHTING) in which he followed the course 
of the great navigator through the West 
Indies. . . . Now his plan is to pick up the 
trail at its beginning on the other side and 
meticulously visit every spot that the Ad- 
miral touched at on either of his voyages . . . 

Billshowed me a letter from the Professor in 
which he expressed the hope that the 45-foot 
Mary Otis might accompany the 140-foot 
Capitola on the expedition as, he said, she 
would be useful for exploring waters un- 
navigable for the larger vessel .. . Bill 
will probably sail for Spain a week ahead of 
the Capitola so that both craft may arrive 
over there about the same time... . 


Back to that somewhat moot question 
of shooting stars at midnight .. . Cap’n 
Henry Harris, of the yawl Alondra, writes: 

“T held the same views as L. N. of Brook: 
lyn” (who doubted you could get a horizon 
except at dusk and dawn), “but last October 
Captain Abbott of Kelvin and White told me 
he had always taken star sights on clear 
nights with good results . . . 

“Last February, on a voyage from Nassau 
to San Juan, Porto Rico, during bright moon- 
lit nights I followed Captain Abbott’s advice 
and took many sights of stars and planets 
and found them to be consistently accurate 
enough for safe navigation ... ” 

Ho-hum! why not dispense with the sun 
altogether? It’s so old fashioned . . . 





Sextant Appeal — Navigation is becoming 
so popularized that a company now is ad- 
vertising ‘‘The father-son-daughter-instru- 
ment — that takes a Father and his Son or 
Daughter into the outdoors together. . . .” 

Possibly it would be more to the point to 
distribute something that could enable Son 
or Daughter to navigate at a cocktail 
party.... 
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2 sure ways to 
court trouble! 


4#¢] Run between a tug 
* and its tow in a fog! 





* Evaporating Dish A was filled with ordinary gasoline, 
Dish B with Gulf Marine White; a coil of copper was 
placed in both and the samples subjected to an accel- 
erated gumming test. Note that Marine White left 
not a trace of gum! 

Use GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL—Ace companion to 


Marine White Gasoline and to Gulf Marine Diesel Fuel 
(SOLAR). 





SAY: ‘‘GOODBYE LANDLUBBER GAS!” 


Use GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 



















i Forget what a predicament 


e landlubber gas can get you into! 


MAYBE YOU’VE BEEN LUCKY enough, 
so far, to dodge trouble with landlubber gas. 


But that’s no more reason to ignore its 
menace than it is to ignore channel mark- 
ers because you haven’t yet run aground. 
For you can’t change the scientific fact 
that. sooner or later when used on boats, 
automobile gasolines, almost without ex- 
ception, decompose . . . form stringy, 
sticky gum that clogs your fuel lines and 
fouls your tanks. What’s more, this gum- 
forming action speeds up in the presence 
of copper in tanks and fuel lines. And, be- 
lieve us, gum can cause you plenty of woe! 

For one thing, it causes loss of power, 
and backfiring—a dangerous fire hazard! 
And at its worst, gum can cause perilous, 
unpredictable breakdowns at sea! 


How to Play Safe! 


You can easily end your worries on this 
score forever . . . by using Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline! This year more than ever, 
increasing numbers of experienced yachts- 
men are switching to this powerful fuel 
that’s made for boats only. For it’s one 
fuel that never forms gum . . . in copper 
or out!* 

Switch to Gulf Marine White the very 
next time you gas up. You'll pay no more 
for the best and safest gas afloat. 
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We nosed the boats in alongside a rocky islet in Bay Finn to do some fishing 


GEORGIAN 


By 


BAY REVISITED 


JOHN G. ROBINSON 


EARS ago I cruised Georgian Bay and the 
North Channel — in a steamer. She was one 
of those leisurely combination freight and 
— passenger boats with no particularly hard 
and fast schedule and there was plenty of 
~ time to admire the scenery. But there’s a 
vast difference between a cruise in a steamer, and a cruise 
in a pleasure boat where one is his own master with the 
right to direct the course to suit his fancy. 

Ever since my first trip I have wanted to revisit Georgian 
Bay but it was not until last year that I was able to make 
the trip at the wheel of my own boat. Our cruise started 
from the Vermilion Yacht Club at Vermilion, Ohio, about 
35 miles west of Cleveland. There were four of us aboard 
the 35-foot motor cruiser Consort, Clarence and Mildred 
Meermans, good companions of another cruise, my wife and 
I. We got under way on the evening of July 23rd, bound 
for Put-in-Bay, where we planned to spend the night, but 
we found Lake Erie in so pleasant a mood that we continued 
on across the lake to Amherstburg, Ontario, where we 
moored alongside the municipal pier. 

Upon entering a foreign port, the first duty is to report to 
customs and this was done early next morning. We did not 
ask for a cruising permit at this time, as we planned to call 
at Detroit before starting our cruise in Canadian waters. 








We sailed from Amherstburg in time for lunch on board 
and enjoyed every minute of the winding river which leads 
to Detroit. At Kean’s Yacht Basin we filled our gasoline 
tanks to capacity, checked over our supplies and then cast 
off for Sarnia, in spite of a darkening sky which presaged a 
summer squall. As we left our berth the river was crowded 
with boats of all sizes and types. Some were scurrying for 
shelter while others were maneuvering for the start of a 
race, as racers have little respect for weather. Dark clouds 
were piling up ahead, but we figured that the disturbance 
would be local, so we headed out into Lake St. Clair, 
following the steamship procession across the lake. A curtain 
of rain blotted out the horizon ahead, and our side curtains 
were dropped just in time to avoid a good soaking. Visibility 
was low but we were on a compass course in a well defined 
channel and everything was under control. Happily, the 
squall passed in a few moments and the weather cleared 
sufficiently to allow full speed ahead, although the shores 
were shrouded in mist. 

A two-hour run across the lake took us to the St. Clair 


River, bottle neck of swift running water from Lake Huron ° 


to Lake St. Clair. The river is well buoyed for its entire 
length, but detailed charts are extremely comforting just 
the same, and ours were followed closely. The charts 
enabled us to take advantage of all bends and keep out of 
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the full force of the current for a good part of the way. 
Late in the afternoon we passed Algonac, home of Chris- 
Craft boats, and later, the Gar Wood plant at Marysville. 
Just after dark we arrived at Sarnia, Ontario, where we 
reported to the Canadian customs at the ferry dock and 
received permission to cruise in Canadian waters for a 
thirty-day period. One of the customs officers directed us 
to the Sarnia Yacht Club and we entered a quiet cove just 
above big grain elevators, where club members welcomed 
us and assigned us a berth for the night. Here we found 
Navigo, a Matthews 38-footer from Toledo, and discovered 
the owner, Arthur Hilt, to be an old friend. 

On board Navigo there was great activity the next morn- 
ing and she pulled out for Goderich long before we, tired 
from a shore excursion the night before, broke out. We 
were in no hurry, for we figured on an easy run of about 
six hours to Goderich and it was not until shortly before 
noon that we cast off and headed across the river for a load 
of gasoline at Port Huron. Gasoline is supposed to be much 
cheaper in Michigan than in Canada, but we found after- 
wards that it can be bought just as cheaply at Goderich 
direct from a tank wagon. Just as we finished taking on 
gasoline, the rain came down in torrents and we decided to 
wait for the weather to clear. 

Under way again just after lunch, we started upstream, 
bucking the strong current of the narrow river. Our progress 
seemed terribly slow and it was, for it took us almost an 
hour to make three miles. But at last we brought the light- 
ship off the mouth of the river abeam and were out on the 
lake, our first voyage on Lake Huron! The wind was from 
SW, on our port quarter, and it breezed up steadily as 
we rolled along. By five o’clock the seas were piling up be- 
hind us and we began to long for a quiet harbor. Bayfield, 
about twelve miles south of Goderich, looked as though 
it might offer shelter, but the U. 8. Great Lakes Bulletin 47 
and the Canadian Great Lakes Pilot were rather discouraging, 
so it was decided to keep on for Goderich. The Light List 
told us that the light at Goderich was visible for seventeen 
miles. This might be so in clear weather, but not this night, 
so it was some time after dark before we sighted it. Even 
though the Light List had been consulted with care, the 
harbor lights were puzzling. Finally we picked up the en- 


trance light and the ranges for the inside harbor gradually 
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Tobermory is one of the finest 
harbors on the Great Lakes. 
Inside there are two arms, the 
Big Tub (below) and the Little 
Tub (left). The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has built heavily tim- 
bered floats along the rocky 
walls on both sides of the Big 
Tub 





came into line. When the turn was made, the boat was in the 
trough with everyone hanging on for dear life and the good 
old craft taking the finest rolling ever. However, it was 
over soon and we were in comparative shelter, headed for 
the inner harbor piers where we found snug mooring. 

Goderich Harbor is entirely artificial and inclined to be 
somewhat restless, as we were to find out. The town, about 
a half mile back from the lake on quite high land, is pictur- 
esque, has a good shopping district and boasts many 
beautiful homes. Artists say that the sunsets at Goderich 
are about the finest on the Great Lakes. 

Awakened the next morning by the tossing of the boat 
and the creaking of fenders against the dock, we found a 
full gale roaring out of the southwest and high waves crash- 
ing high over the outer breakwater. We were stormbound as, 
we discovered, our friend Navigo was also. She, too, was 
bound for the North Channel and we decided to cruise in 
company. 

Storms, however, do not daunt Canadians and we found 
a gala night on shore, in honor of ‘‘Old Boys’ Annual 
Reunion,” which we helped celebrate. One feature of the 
carnival was a Highland band. It was the first time that 
our friends the Meermans, part of Consort’s crew, had ever 
heard the ‘‘skirl o’ the pipes.”’ 
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Tuesday morning found us still stormbound, but, toward 
evening, the wind began to fall and all indications were for 
good weather ahead. Early Wednesday morning, Navigo 
led the way out of the harbor into a lake still somewhat 
choppy, but not uncomfortable. Our plan was to make 
Tobermory, at the entrance of Georgian Bay but, off 
Clarke Point, the storm clouds on the horizon looked 
threatening and we decided to hug the shore for possible 
quick shelter. Storms on the Lakes are nothing to snort at! 
Six hours later, off Chantry Island Light, we still did not 
like the look of the sky and decided to duck into Southamp- 
ton. We made the entrance to the Saugeen River without 
incident and found it small, but affording good shelter. 
No sooner were we inside than the storm struck. It was only 
a summer squall, however, intense for a moment and with 
plenty of rain. But it was soon over and after.lunch we were 
under way again. 

We were bound for Stokes Bay, which was a strange 
harbor to us, but no difficulty was experienced in finding the 
channel buoys marking the entrance. Once inside, however, 
we found nothing to guide us and were somewhat confused 
until we sighted a couple of tugs and a spar or two off to 
port. Proceeding cautiously, we found the tugs moored to a 
long pier with plenty of room for Consort and Navigo, but 
there were few houses on shore and no signs of a village. 





Above are ‘“Navigo” and 
““Consort”’ fast to the bulkhead 
wall in a quiet canal at Algonac, 
Michigan. Right, looking across 
Bay Finn from the northern 
shore, with “Consort,” ‘‘Nav- 
igo” and “‘Sevona,”’ with their 
bows against a small island 
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Great excitement prevailed aboard Consort when it was 
found that our lighting plant had gone haywire and that 
there wasn’t enough juice left in the batteries to start the 


_ plant. The skipper got to work but couldn’t find the trouble. 


Lacking a trouble light for our main engine’s six-volt 
battery, all hands turned in by the light of an oil lantern. 

Under way again the next morning, we ran into a heavy 
fog. Rather than take chancvs, we returned to our mooring 
to wait for it to lift, a delay which paid dividends, as the 
lighting trouble was located and cured. After a couple of 
hours, the fog lifted and the cruise continued, but the fog 
closed in again. This time, however, the course was held at 
reduced speed, with the fog signal sounded religiously. 
The signal seemed rather foolish when we were so far from 
a steamship channel, but it, too, paid dividends; within 
little more than an hour we met two steam tugs close aboard. 
When the fog lifted again, we made out Navigo on the 
starboard bow, and away ahead we could see the lighthouse 
on Cape Hurd. 

The Cape Hurd Channel, which leads into Georgian Bay, 
carries about fifteen feet of water but there are plenty of 
jagged reefs, particularly on the port side, and it is advisable 
to follow directions closely. Just before reaching Doctor 
Island, we sighted the lighthouse which marks the entrance 
to Tobermory Harbor and turned to enter one of the finest 
harbors on the Great Lakes. We had read a lot about this 
harbor but we were not disappointed. It is a gem in-a 
characteristically northern setting of rocks, fringed with the 
green of the trees, perfectly protected from all directions 
and offering clear, deep water and splendid docks. Inside 
the harbor are two arms, known as the Big Tub and the 
Little Tub. Along the rocky walls of the Big Tub, on both 
sides, the Canadian Government has built heavily timbered 
floating docks where Great Lakes vessels may lie when 
seeking shelter from storms. 

The main industry of Tobermory is fishing, although 
there is some interest shown in lumbering and tourists. 
All the inhabitants are of English, Scotch or Irish descent 
and extremely friendly. We secured all kinds of supplies, 
especially freshly baked bread and delicious pies, at ex- 
tremely reasonable prices. 

(Continued on page 106) 

















Top, erecting the frames, massive double 
sawn timbers. Next, the deck framing in place, 
being faired off before laying the deck plank- 
ing. Below, the ‘‘Swift” ready for launching, 


showing the graceful lines of her bottom 


Photos by W. A Robinson 
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The sparmaker first squares the stick and 
tapers it, then dubs it ‘‘eight square’ and 
finally works it into the round. Below, pour- 
ing salt in between planking and ceiling. 
“Salt stops,” which are fitted near the water 
line, keep it from running down too far 


Fitting the standing rigging to jibboom and dol- 
phin striker. Below, the outside planking is fas- 
tened with treenails and the ends of these are 
wedged. Bottom, getting a tree for one of the 
“ Swift’s’’ spars out of the New Hampshire woods 
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THe “SWtifr’ 


The Best of the Past Resurrected 


in This Auxiliary Cruiser 


W. A. Robinson 


NE morning early in June there sailed out of 
Gloucester Harbor a little topsail schooner the like 
of which was beyond the ken of any of those who 

watched her make sail and get under way. With her salmon- 
colored topsides set off by a broad black wale on either side, 
her carved figurehead, her oblong stern and quarter ports 
and her two square yards, she made the denizens of the 
waterfront wonder whether they had been transported back 
a hundred years and were watching some American priva- 
teer slipping out to sea to harry enemy commerce in the 
War of 1812. The only thing lacking to complete the illusion 
was a deck crowded with men and the muzzles of guns pro- 
truding above the rail cap. But when her head fell off under 
the pressure of her headsails, and the gilded scroll work of 
her stern swung into view, showing the name, in simple 
block letters, Swift of Ipswich, the watchers knew they were 
living in the present, and that the vessel they were looking 
at was the one they had heard of and talked about for a year 
as she lay building on the bank of Ipswich River. During 
that year of building many and heated were the discussions 
about her. 

Swift was the culmination of years of thinking“and study 
on various types of vessels, old and new, by William A. 
Robinson, whose wanderings in the little ketch Svaap are 
familiar to all yachtsmen. It is natural that in his long cir- 
cumnavigation of the world in a modern 32-footer he should 


Richard H. yor men) 
The stern of the schooner, with its rectangular windows 
and quarter badge, follows the century old tradition 
of what a seagoing vessel should look like. Lett, 
“Swift” stretches out on her first trials under sail 


accumulate ideas and form opinions as to 
the desirable qualities for seagoing vessels 
and plan in his mind the “‘ perfect” cruiser. 
Who of us has not done the same thing? 
And he became convinced, as others have 
also, that the most worth-while qualities 
of an ocean cruiser were being overlooked 
as greater and greater emphasis was being 
placed upon speed; and that strength, and 
ability of hull and rig were often sacrificed 
for extreme windward ability, whereas on 
long cruises nine-tenths of the sailing was 
done off the wind. 

Robinson’s conclusion was that, during the hundred years 
following the American Revolution, there had been de- 
veloped many fine sailing craft of the smaller sizes that had 
more desirable qualities for extended ocean cruising than 
are found in the present day yacht. These vessels were of 
various types and rigs, the most noted of the smaller vessels 
being, perhaps, the well-known Baltimore Clipper in her 
numerous variations. There were others, of course, such as 
the American pilot boats, the small traders that rounded 
Cape Horn, opened up the Northwest Coast to commerce 
and circled the globe to come home again after noteworthy 
passages. In these various little ships, some of them amaz- 
ingly small, he felt that one could find inspiration for real 
ocean cruisers for today if they could be adapted to modern 
conditions, with the elimination of undesirable features and 
the addition of improvements based on modern knowledge 
and engineering. One should not attempt to revive the old 
types purely out of sentiment, but out of recognition of their 
highly desirable qualities, many of which have been lost in 
the uniformity of modern design. 

As time went on Robinson became convinced that the 
idea had much to recommend it. and could be carried out. 
Having located in Essex County, Massachusetts, after his 
last voyage in the Svaap to the Galapagos, it seemed a good 
place in which to build such a vessel as he had in mind. 
Essex County, the home of the Gloucester fishermen, was 
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Looking forward from the break of the poop; the stout bulwarks give 
a feeling of security. Below, the port side of the main saloon and, 
bottom, the after end of the ‘‘great cabin” with its rectangular ports 


Photos by Richard H. Anthony 
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The beautifully carved figurehead and the 

traditional head rails add an old time air 

to the ship. Below, the forward deck, with 
bitts, windlass, and cathead 


one of the last of the famous shipbuilding centers of New 
England. Here the art of wooden shipbuilding had been 
carried on longer than anywhere else. But even here the in- 
ternal combustion engine had replaced sail in the fishing 
fleet and no more large schooners were being built. The last 
of the old time shipwrights were growing old and the younger 
generation, without work to do, could not carry on the tra- 
dition. So he determined to make an effort to revive wooden 
sailing vessels for ocean cruising — not racers, but’ real lit- 
tle ships that could go anywhere in comfort and safety. If 
successful, perhaps the loss of a grand old tradition could 
be prevented, or at least postponed. In another decade it 
would be too late as the still available skill would by then 
be lost forever. 

The carrying out of the plan can be, perhaps, best told in 
Robinson’s own words: 

“A limited amount of capital was available to make the 
effort. I had not the technical knowledge of design to pro- 
ceed alone. A naval architect skilled only in modern methods 
would not do. Someone must be found who was familiar 
with the old-time design and practice. Of the few today who 
knew anything at all about the subject, one stood out above 
the others. Howard I. Chapelle, in addition to being a naval 
architect, had made a life study of the very period of ship- 
building I had in mind. Chapelle agreed to join forces with 

(Continued on page 104) 











"Dorade,” which will defend her title in the Honolulu Race this month. 


From a photograph by Ellsworth Ford, taken from the schooner " Brilliant” 
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E. Levick 
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“Nyala’s’’ Genoa has 
been broken out and 
the spinnaker just un- 
hooked from the pole. 
This runaway sail will 
be hauled aboard 
amidships by the sheet 


Below, Don’t gather 
the spinnaker in too 
near the shrouds. All 
rough places in the 
rigging must be taped 
and extra time allowed 
for dousing the sail in 
blowing weather 


POINTERS ON HANDLING LIGHT SAILS 


By RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 


6 


UT a postage stamp on it, address it to the Royal 
Western Yacht Club, and cut it adrift.”” That was Bill 
Roos’ suggestion for getting the balloon jib off Skdl as 

she staggered by Lands End in a southerly gale during the 

1931 Fastnet Race. But, on the chance that delivery at 

destination by this method may be doubtful or that you 

may want the sail again before you get ashore, other meth- 
ods of doing the job suggest themselves. Here are some of 
them. 

Basically it is desirable to bear off away from the wind 
when it comes to getting in ballooner or big Genoa. The 
mainsail will blanket the headsail, while the fore deck re- 
mains relatively dry and steady. In a 14-mile breeze, as- 
suming a boat speed of six knots, you’d feel only some eight 
miles of wind when right off before it, while it would pipe 
right up to twenty were you to forereach up into it while 
luffing. 

Of course, if there isn’t sufficient room to leeward, or if 
you’ve parted your sheets or started the sail or some gear 
so that bearing off is unwise, luffing is second choice. In light 
weather and smooth water, all is well, but if there’s a breeze 
and the accompanying sea, hang on tight and stay well 
clear of the clew. Above all, get the sail down quickly so 
it does not flog itself to destruction and so that. you 





M. Rosenfeld 
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“Bob Kat Il’”” winning the Seawanhaka Cup in 1934. Under such con- 
ditions, with a fresh breeze blowing and the boat rolling heavily, allow 
extra time for the unexpected to happen when approaching the lee mark 


can fill away before all vestige of steerage way is gone. 

In sailing to windward, except where roughness of sea 
makes it absolutely imperative, bearing away will be too 
costly in distance while luffing will lose valuable headway. 
The alternative is sufficient man power to overcome the 
pressure in the sail without change of course. 

The first job is to overhaul the halliard thoroughly, flaking 
it down, starting with the bitter end. This should be made 
fast so it won’t go aloft, even when the man who is lowering 
away turns from his work in a fruitless effort to retrieve his 
hat (or gets a telephone call, as one did in Blitzen in the 
Nassau Race). 

Next, get as much of the foot onto the deck and as far up 
to the weather side as possible. Start from the tack (forward) 
and work aft. The halliard has to be slacked at the same 
time to make this possible. Hold the sheet until the foot is 
well in hand and the sail partially lowered. Slacking the sheet 
too soon results in unnecessary flogging and in the foot 
getting away, out of reach. 

Unless conditions are quite moderate, it is safer not to 
unhook the sail until it is fully lowered. Get all the sail up 
along the weather rail so the water on the lee side won’t 
take it overboard, then unhook, starting with the head, and, 
as the sail comes off the stay, pass it aft where there is more 
room to stow it and less spray and motion. In rough water 
particularly, the greatest danger is between the time the 
sail is lowered and the time it is gotten aft. 

We usually have an unnecessary fear of getting sails in 
the water. Occasionally, due to lack of man power, extremely 
bad conditions or excessive size, particularly of a spinnaker, 
the sail will get in the water. When this happens, don’t let 
it act as a scoop. Never hold two corners without holding 
the part between. Don’t get the clew of the Genoa forward 
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of the rigging until the foot is all on deck, clear of where it 
can get overboard. 

Once a sail is overboard, start at the tack and work along 
the foot and/or the luff. The skin friction of the water rush- 
ing by a sail is relatively easy to overcome — easier, of course, 
if the boat is slowed down as much as possible. 

Almost all sail drill is about as hard or as easy as you make 
it. If only the forces which often seem so hard to overcome 
can be made to work in the desired direction, you have a 
powerful ally. For example, you may have exhausted your 
vocabulary and even called for the cook in trying to get the 
inboard end of your spinnaker pole away from the mast 
preparatory to jibing or dousing the spinnaker. How much 
easier it will be to run dead to leeward momentarily (the 
helmsman is already at his post), then slack the spinnaker 
sheet so that the sail just doesn’t “‘break.” If the lift and 
fore guys are slack and the guy reasonably square, the pole 
will have a tendency to pull away from the mast. 

When it comes time to take in a parachute, again check 
the halliard first. Then break out whatever headsail will be 
used. Next, let the pole go forward against the stay and un- 
hook the tack of the sail. Or if you have an outhaul, slack it 
right away clear. At the same time, the sheet should be hove 
in from amidships on the lee side till you get hold of the 
clew. Work along from the clew, gathering in the foot and 
then the luff of the sail. 

It is important to have all cotter pins and rough projec- 
tions in the rigging thoroughly taped as the sail will get 
against the rigging as you start to lower. Don’t get the sail 
in too near the shrouds or it may wrap itself around them. 
In a hard breeze, when everything is wet, give yourself more 
time, as the wet sail is more apt to cling to the shrouds, 
which takes time to clear. Try to have a clear place to pile 
the sail as it comes down. It is slow work to extricate a jib 
sheet that is under the middle of the spinnaker. 

In course racing, timing is perhaps the most important 
feature of sail changing. The variables are so numerous 
(Continued on page 111) 


The Six-Metre “Goose” racing in Bermuda. There is little, 
if any, endwise thrust on the spinnaker pole, even with a big 
parachute set, when it is squared aft as in this picture 
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“EIGHT BELLS” 


A New 46-Foot Motor Cruiser 


This motor yacht was designed and built by Dawn 
Cruisers, Inc., of Clason Point, New York City, for R. F. 
Debevoise, Commodore of the Mere Point Yacht Club. 
She is 46’ O’ in length over all, 11’ 10” beam and 3’ 2” 
draft. Her power plant is a pair of 8-cylinder Lycoming 
engines developing 165 horse power each and fitted 
with reduction gears of 2:1 ratio, and her speed is 23 to 





24 miles an hour. On her passage from New York to 
Portland, Maine, she ran into all sorts of bad weather 
and came through in good shape. Her plans were 
published in the January issue of “Yachting.” 





M. Rosenfeld 
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OCEAN RACING 


By 


GEOFF OWEN | 
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The Skipper of the ‘‘Target’’ takes 
me on for the Fastnet Race 


sport. On what was to be my initiation, I had travelled to 

Cowes with this in mind and, aboard the several yachts I 
visited in my vain search of a berth, I found nothing to alter 
this impression. There was nothing frivolous in the way 
those Fastnet racers were preparing their ships. They had 
little time to waste as they greased and spliced, applied 
bagywrinkle and scrubbed their craft; little time for a pester- 
ing novice like myself. One skipper after another pushed me 
gently aside with polite regrets, passing me on to this yacht 

.and that. 

At. last one of them suggested the schooner Target. She 
was lying in the Medina, at Marvins’, so I threaded my way 
through their yard and along their staging. I was brought 
up all standing by a loud guffaw of laughter coming from a 
knot of young fellows in blue jerseys on the deck of a 
schooner. 

‘‘ Ahoy there!” I yelled. ‘‘Can you tell me where Target 
is lying?”’ 

Grinning heads turned and stared at me. 

‘“‘Here,” one of them said laconically, pointing a finger 
at the deck to further assure me. 

‘Are you taking part in the Fastnet?”’ I asked, astounded. 

From my experience with the other ships, it seemed in- 
conceivable that this one, too, was on the eve of the great 
race. No men up aloft swinging around in bosuns’ chairs; no 
one dangling on the bowsprit end; not a soul even making 
an eye splice! 

I put the question I was tired of hearing myself ask: 
‘‘Can you use an extra hand?” 

At this, the group was shoved aside and, for the first time, 


| HAD always understood that Ocean Racing is a serious 


I set eyes on the possible cause of their jollity. A short, 


extremely rotund gentleman stepped across the deck to- 
wards me. He did his best to appear serious as he introduced 
himself as the Skipper. Looking me up and down, he asked 
me questions but the twinkle in his eye and the upward 
curve of his mouth refused to be concealed. Within a few 
minutes, I was ‘‘taken on” and, with that serious business 
over, thoughts of the Fastnet were put aside as I joined the 
hilarious group. 

Later, I was allotted my bunk and shown over the ship. 
She was the most commodious of craft. Her fo’c’sle harbored 
the Cornish paid hand, a sallow-featured man of quiet 
temperament whose only vice was that of hoarding. No 
matter what it was he found lying around, he would tuck 
it away in a corner and mumble something about it being 
‘fan ’andy piece o’ stoof.’’ The fo’e’sle led into a regular 
ballroom of a cabin housing the garrulous Pete to starboard 
and the Skipper, with his especially wide bunk, to port. 
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IN THREE SIMPLE LESSONS 


By way of contrast, the next cabin aft was the tiniest 
imaginable. Into this little rabbit hutch squeezed the 
diminutive female cook. Then came the after cabin, shared 
by the Mate and myself. 

With but six aboard, there was plenty of room. Each one 
of us could have brought along the most extensive wardrobe 
but I dread to think what that corpulent skipper-owner 
would have had to say if one of us had appeared on deck 
even in gray flannels and a double-breasted jacket, for the 
Target atmosphere was distinctly informal. There was a 
piratical touch about this stumpy-masted, bluff-bowed old 
hooker and her happy-go-lucky skipper and crew. I felt 
that we might quite possibly sail on when we reached the 
Fastnet, out into the Western Ocean, run up the Jolly Roger 
and play hell for a while. 

As a preliminary to the race, the only serious-minded 
action was the practice sail we took a day or so before the 
start. Target bustled out to the Solent — to spend a few 
hours bumping on the Brambles Sandbank. By the time 
lunch and beer were finished, she had drifted off. This little 
misfortune did not dampen the spirits of her navigators. 
They held supreme confidence in themselves after their 
magnificent showing in the Spanish Race the year before 
when, with the rest of the fleet shooting the sun every day- 
light hour of the way, Target — admittedly two days late — 
had made a glorious landfall without once using the sextant. 

I gathered that there was too much fuss made over this 
ocean racing business. Tall masts and sleek hulls, sheet 
winches, patent ventilators, refrigerators, anemometers and 
the dozens of gadgets to be found on the modern ocean racer 
were scorned. 

This slapdash attitude was apparent on the morning of 
the start of the race. No one aboard seemed to care much 
when we were forced to sail out into a strong adverse tide. 
The cause for this seemingly foolish maneuver was a huge 
wooden sign that lay partially concealed in the cockpit. On 
it was painted a map of the Isle of Wight, showing the 
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We studied the cutter’s rigging 


itinerary of a bus tour in heavy red lines. The Mate and ~ 
Pete, who had attended the club dinner ashore the night 
before, had brought it off with the idea that it would be a 
help to navigation at the beginning of the race! But it was 
found to be so cumbersome, completely blocking the com- 
panionway and proving a general hazard to those wishing 
to clamber across the cockpit, that the Skipper ruled they 
get rid of it. To have pushed it overboard before the startled 
eyes of the massed onlookers in Cowes Roads would have 
looked questionable, to say the least. And so, to dispose of 
the wretched thing surreptitiously, we sailed far out in the 
stream, became involved with the tide and thereby lost all 
chance of crossing the line on time. Fortunately, a heavy 
squall came along. It was a vicious spate of wind and rain 
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but the under-canvased schooner revelled in it, romped up 
to the line and almost rammed the ‘‘Squadron” before she 
could be induced to run off down the shore. 

Out came the sun once more and out came the beer. Why 
fool with spinnakers for the short run to Noman’s Fort; 
hadn’t we 650 miles to go and couldn’t a great deal happen in 
that time? So we drank our beer, munched bread and cheese 
and watched the others slowly disappear round the Bem- 
bridge coast ahead. 

That squall was the forerunner of the usual Fastnet de- 
pression. By the time St. Catherine’s Point was abeam, even 
the stumpy Target was in need of a reef. 

Late afternoon found us thumping to and fro off the 
Needles, making small headway into an irritating Channel 
chop. Miniature triangles of white scattered about the 
horizon to windward indicated our opponents. The Skipper 
and Mate hummed and hawed. The cook, they reported, 
was prostrate in her bunk with seasickness. The weather 
looked as though it would continue to be awkward. Dark- 
ness came. The Needles lit up. We hardly seemed to have 
moved. Should we go on? What was the sense? The helm 
was altered and we ran up the Solent, arriving back at 
Cowes just twelve hours after we had left it. Anchored there 
during the next few days, we clamped ourselves down below 
while a summer gale whined through our rigging. 

It had been a momentous beginning to my ocean racing. 
With a little bravado, I could truthfully say that I had 
taken part in the Fastnet but, on second thought, I decided 
to hold my silence. 

‘““Oh, you gave up? Where did you put in? Falmouth or 
somewhere?”’ 

““Cowes,”’ I would have to answer. 

‘“‘But that’s where you started from.” 

‘Precisely.”’ 

There would be no virtue in mentioning that we had 
circumnavigated the Isle of Wight. 


+ + + 


I hurried down to Plymouth .full of confidence. I had 
been promised a berth on a cutter about to take part in the 
Santander Race. No more of this dismal game of tracking 
down skippers to worry them into taking me on as one of 
their crew. The whole thing was settled. I called at the Post 
Office for my mail — to discover that it was settled. ‘‘So 
sorry but, through some mistake, I have my full comple- 
ment,”’ ete., ete. 

At that crestfallen moment, I ran into Bill. He, too, was 
in the same boat — or, rather, neither of us was in any boat. 
We chased the ever obliging Racing Secretary at the Royal 
Western unmercifully and we worried the skippers of the 
competing yachts. The nearest I came to obtaining a berth 
was from Lieut. Luard. Jf one of his crew fell out, I could 
step into the vacancy in Maitenes. 

Then, one day, as Bill and I sat in the club, thoroughly 
disgruntled over the continued health of Luard’s men, the 
Racing Secretary approached us with an offer of berths. 
He did not, however, appear overly enthusiastic. 

‘““There’s one craft in want of a crew,’ he said, avoiding 
our eager gaze. ‘‘The owner is upstairs in the lounge now if 
you would care to interview her.” 

We followed him and were introduced to a surprising pair. 
To begin with, the lady owner hardly came up to our ex- 
pectations of an ocean racing yachtswoman. A heavy layer 
of sundry cosmetics covered her not unattractive features 
while her neat blue tailored suit was far superior to any- 
thing we had seen in Plymouth yachting circles. Her com- 
panion was a good looking Frenchman. 

We were made at ease and given drinks while she talked 
about her yacht, a small cutter once famed for prize-winning 
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| had made it — but only just 


at English regattas; her paid hands who, it appeared, were 
useless and the more pleasant subject of yachting which, to’ 
her, spelled sunshine and short, snappy sails to nearby 
beaches for bathing and cocktails. We agreed that it could 
be a delightful sport. Nothing was asked regarding our 
ability but a visit to the yacht was proposed before we 
finally put our seal to the affair. 

She was a trim, rakish little craft — the yacht, I mean — 
painted a delicate green, and her clean, teak deck had noth- 
ing to save you from going overboard. However, the rigging, 
the fittings, the halliards were not glanced at. The interior 
arrangements of the yacht were more important. The five 
of us slid down into a cabin showing excellent taste in its 
furnishings. Excellent, too, was the sherry produced from a 
veritable wine shop of a locker and served by the suave 
Frenchman. This gentleman, we realized, would be a great 
asset in the forthcoming race, especially if he were half as 
attentive to our wants as he was to the owner’s. He brought 
her the inventory of provisions they had aboard. Our 
mouths watered at a list laden with pate de foi gras and 
caviare and a wonderful assortment of biscuits. 

‘““They’re not on the list but I know we’ve lots of olives. 
I love olives with cocktails. Don’t you?”’ 

We agreed. And, after more of the sherry, we also agreed 
to sign on. 

“I’m so glad.”’ The owner gave us a bewitching smile. 
The Frenchman’s smile was not quite so ready. On deck, the 
paid hands were looking disagreeable. 

‘Tomorrow we must go to Brixham and try to get two new 
hands. These men say the yacht’s not properly rigged for an 
ocean race. Isn’t it absurd?” She fingered a coil of thin cot- 
ton rope. With a shock, we realized that it was the main 
sheet. 

Brixham was enjoying its regatta when we arrived there 
the following day and, in consequence, showed small interest 
in our needs. Disconsolately, we drove back to Plymouth and 
the bombshell awaiting us there topped off the disappointing 
day with an appalling thoroughness. The committee had 
ruled our ship out of the race on the count of unseaworthi- 
ness! We admired the brave member who had the trying job 
of breaking the news to our owner. The Frenchman, Bill 
and I quaked in our shoes at the torrent of fury that was let 
fly at the poor man. Fortunately for him, he was slightly 
deaf — a possible redson for his being chosen. 

We received the backwash when he had made his escape. 
Could anything be more ridiculous? Hadn’t the yacht won 
innumerable races around England? Weren’t there going to 
be two paid hands aboard? Hadn’t she cabled for a profes- 
sional navigator? Hadn’t we noticed that everything aboard 
was in perfect order? It was up to us to go and fight the 
committee. 

‘“‘ Make them let us go,’’ she commanded. 

But the committee’s answer was still a most definite ‘‘No.”’ 

(Continued on page 107) 








Stars racing on the Chesapeake. In a fleet of this size, there are many chances for errors in tactics 


CONSISTENCY WINS 


H. Robins Hollyday 


IN SERIES RACING 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


those of a series is not often fully recognized. In a race 

which is a single important fixture, the main object from 
the competitive standpoint is to win; second and third 
places don’t amount to much. The theory of such a race 
is clearly to take any gamble that offers itself to get into 
first place. If, through some mischance, a good skipper finds 
five or six boats ahead of him, séme of which he feels pretty 
sure are going to stay there, he usually decides that there 
isn’t much use fighting it out for fifth or sixth; so he splits 
tacks or, if on a leeward leg, goes away by himself. Even if 
the leading boats are on the “‘preferred”’ tack, the course 
which past experience has proved to be the favorable one, 
he must get away at any price and trust to luck that some- 
thing may happen to benefit him. By sticking with the oth- 
ers, he cannot win; by going off alone, he may. Of course, 
the gamble may fail, in which case he comes in last. In this 
race, however, last is no worse than third or fifth, except, 
possibly, in the effect it has on the“skipper’s confidence, 
which must be strong enough to be able to stand a setback 
once in a while. But to be apparently doomed to a place 
somewhere in the middle of the fleet, to take a flyer and to 
have it come off — by good luck, if you like, although it is 
always more than luck —is one of the ultimate thrills 
of yacht racing. 

None of the above has anything to do with series strategy. 
In a series, there is no premium on daily firsts; seconds and 
thirds are almost as good. With twenty boats in the race, a 
third place will improve any percentage under .900 — and 


T te distinction between the tactics of a single race and 


how many boats can boast a .900 at any time during a series? 
Yet many a skipper, not content to hold a hard-earned third 
place, has taken a chance, tried for first and failed, ending in 
a far worse position. 

Consistency rather than brilliance wins every series. Al- 
though the winner may also have the largest number of daily 
firsts to his. credit, this is by no means necessarily the case. 
All of us can recall race weeks in which some dark horse has 
created a sensation by winning the first two or three races,, 
only to fall into obscurity during the latter part of the week. 
It is surprising how often yesterday’s winner finishes in 
twelfth place today, gets, perhaps, a fourth tomorrow, fouls 
out the next day and winds up the series with another first. 
His erratic record is, of course, topped by that of the fellow 
who may have taken no first places but who has finished 
fairly well up day after day. In ordinary fleets, an average of 
third wins most series. The exceptions occur in fleets having 
two or three outstanding boats noticeably faster than the 
rest. Naturally, it does no good to average third if your most 
dangerous rival is busily piling up firsts and seconds. 

The table on the next page is made up of data taken from 
ten important series of the 1938 season, chosen at’ ran- 
dom. Records from widely scattered localities have been in- 
cluded to avoid any possible influence of local conditions. 
The results tabulated in the last column are of interest in 
showing that a comparatively poor daily average often wins 
a series, especially if the entry list is large. 

The temptation to toss caution to the winds on the outside 
chance of winning one race has thrown many a potential 
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TABLE OF WINNING AVERAGES IN TEN SERIES A skipper often finds himself 
Series Class or Locality No. | No. Name of Winning oe rounding a mark about in the 
(1938 unless otherwise stated) | Type of Boat Entries| Races Boat and Skipper Plses middle of the fleet, say in tenth 
BORIS FIOWE es os oh oe ee ages Atlantic Southport, Conn. 8 8 Pequot Y. C. Crew 3.2 lace with a windward le 
G. D. ’ 2 
wer ha amas Regatta| 6-Metres Los Angeles, Cal. 9 5 St. Francis, V. Jervis 2.6 ahead. There is nearly always a 
(Feb. 1939 
Intercollegiate Championship.| Cape Cod ,Wianno, Mass. 10 16 Harvard 3.6 preferred tack and all the boats 
Knockaboute RwagIES a 5 TGBSSTHCROAI cs ahead are on it. An inexperienced 
Atlantic Coast Championship.| Star iverside, Conn. ee, H. B. Atkin : . Mee eA 
Snipe Class Championship. ...| Snipe Lake Wawasee, 21 3 Chasme, Chas. Gabor 2.7 skipper is inclined to take the 
5 nS _ 53-|-| peeves Huish _ other tack, merely for the sake of 
World’s Championship....... tar an Diego, Cal. 2 umm, W. Von Hiitschler - : é 
Class Season Championship...| International} LongIslandSound | 24 14 Rascal, Frank Campbell 3.5 getting : away from the leaders, 
ae 2 ie Wins 9s | -- Ge WE S - but this amounts to handing 
es Regatta........ ; 2 rricane II, W. E. Schons ‘ f te 
AO OEE Seows = Mi them the race. For, in addition 
Larchmont Race Week....... eras Larchmont, N. Y. 42 6 Ann, Francis Page 5.5 to whatever disadvantage one 
Comet Class Championship. ..| Comet Take, Skaneateles,|47 | 3 | Shu-Fly, E. K. Merrill 3.7 incurs by choosing the unfavor- 
mee Femme reer “ able tack, there is another serious 














series candidate out of the running. Probably you can recall 
having been through something like the following in the 
course of your racing career: You are in second place on the 
last leg, beating up to the finish. There are boats close behind 
you but what interests you far more is that the leader is not 
far ahead. That first place looks mighty good. The whole 
fleet is on the port tack, because under the shore there is 
usually a better breeze. The leader has been covering you 
carefully but now you tack, on a slightly more favorable 
slant, and —he lets you go. You fail to notice that he 
is working farther into the same favorable slant, while 
you are gradually being knocked off. You finally come 
back to the port tack just as the leader and three other boats 
come over to the starboard and, to your horror, you realize 
that those other three are now ahead of you too. It is against 
your racing principles to go under their sterns so you go 
about again. But you are desperate now and are tacking on 
all the wrong shifts; as you approach the finish, two more 
boats appear from out of the blue and cross the line ahead of 
you. As you wind up a rousing seventh, the general gloom 
surrounding your little ship is hardly lightened by the 
lugubrious voice of a member of your crew who takes this 
choice opportunity to remind you that you were second not 
twenty minutes ago. 

The moral, of course, is that it is just as important to 
cover second, third or even fourth as it is to cover first. No 
one would think of splitting tacks with the fleet while in first 
place; the same should apply to any boat in the ‘‘top group.” 
Where the top group ends and the fair-to-middling begins 
depends entirely on the particular situation involved in each 
fleet and each series. A general rule to follow in any mid- 
season race of a long series is: if finishing in your present 
position will lower your series standing, continue to use every 
means at your command to overtake the fellow ahead; but 
if your present position will raise your series standing, settle 
down to the job of holding that position. This is a conserva- 
tive method which will keep your standing on the up-grade 
and should find you at the end of the season with a most 
respectable score, probably the winning one. 

There is only one time when the policy of “first or noth- 
ing,” logical enough for a single regatta, is of any use in a 
series: when a skipper is last and, consequently, has nothing 
to lose. Even then, if he is only nominally last, as at the end 
of a badly managed leeward leg with all the others bunched 
just ahead, it may pay to work by them one by one rather 
than to take a wild tack. But take the case of the skipper to 
whom the worst has happened: he is over the line too soon 
and, by the time he gets clear and starts again, the fleet is so 
far ahead that a stern chase seems hopeless. The only chance 
is a wind hunt. The only answer to the problem is: don’t 
get into a position where it is impossible to re-cross the 
starting line immediately if recalled. 


factor to contend with: the ex- 
treme difficulty of sailing a boat 
to her best advantage without a competitor near by. Even 
an expert is seldom willing to rely on his sense of the feel of 
the boat alone to tell him whether she is trimmed to perfec- 
tion and balanced absolutely right. Only when others are 
racing alongside can he be sure he is getting the utmost out 
of his own boat. 

What happens, then, to our hypothetical tenth boat if 
she is handled by an able skipper? He rounds the mark 
neatly, passing it close aboard at the end of the turn, and 
has his boat trimmed and organized for the windward leg 
while rounding, without a second’s wasted time. By carrying 
out the maneuver efficiently, he can gain a length or two 
on his more careless competitors and at the same time in- 
crease his chances of getting a free wind. Then he follows the 
crowd. Before long, he has overhauled two boats which had 
reached well but had no business to be so far up in the fleet 
and could not hold their positions on the wind (every fleet 
has one or two such boats). A third competitor tacks to clear 
his wind; in doing so he is forced to give way to someone 
else and, finally, falls behind our skipper. Soon the going 
gets heavier; somebody up ahead breaks down. ‘‘Can’t quite 
see what the trouble is but it looks as if a halliard let go. 
. . . Glad we checked ours this morning. . . . Still breezing 
up. . . . Take the main in a hair and we’ll catch number 27, 
he’s not so good in a blow. . . . That’s better, we’re really 
moving now. . . . Ready about for the mark. . . . Look, a 
bad jam there! Blue boat hit the mark? No, white boat’s 
withdrawing. . . . That makes us fifth. . . . Weather jib 
sheet, Bill, it’s dragging overboard.” And so on, until pretty 
soon the race is over and our boat has managed to pull a 
third or a fourth out of the hat, just by sticking to it and sail- 
ing carefully and hard. Ashore they say: ‘“‘The old so-and-so 
finished up in the money, as usual. How does that bird do 
it? He was tenth around the first mark.” 

It is only by making the best of the bad breaks as well as 
the good that a skipper can maintain his high average. If he 
can do reasonably well on the bad days, the good days will 
take care of themselves. Anyone can win a race given a good 
start and a little luck along the way; the fellow who deserves 
the credit is the one -who pulls up from the ruck by sheer 
ability to make his boat go faster than her competitors. 

Because of the fact that two or even three or four boats 
sometimes go into the final race of a series practically tied on 
points, we often get the impression that that is the deciding 
race and is, therefore, much more important than any pre- 
vious one. The simple fact so often overlooked is that every 
other race of the series was exactly as decisive and impor- 
tant as this one. The series has already been won or lost 
twenty times over earlier in the season, in races which were 
sailed carelessly because they did not seem so vital. The 
skipper who, in a tough spot, says, ‘‘Tomorrow is another 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“BISHMILLAH III” 


George T. Trumbull, of the Detroit Boat Club, owns this new motor yacht. 
She was designed by John L. Hacker and built by the Fisher Boat Works, 
Inc., of Detroit. ‘‘Bishmillah III’ is 58’ 9” in length over all, 15’ 0” beam 
and 3’ 6” draft. Her motive power is a pair of 4-cylinder 110 horse 
power Gray Diesels, with ‘“‘V” drives, installed under the after deck in a 
watertight and sound proofed compartment, and her cruising speed is 
14 to 15 m.p.h. She is the first of the Fisher ‘58” line of cruisers. Her 
plans were published in the January issue o' “Yachting.” 


Bob Heller 
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The fleet of the Northeast Harbor 
Yacht Club approaches its home 
anchorage under the shadow of 
Sargent and Cadillac Mountains 
on the island of Mount Desert 


Right, morning reflections on Blue 
Hill Bay as the Northeast Harbor 
fleet gets under way on its annual 
cruise through the waters sur- 
rounding Mount Desert Island 


Below, the Class S boats from Bar 
Harbor compete with those from 
Northeast Harbor on the long run 
from East Blue Hill to Allen’s Cove 


Bottom, last year the International 
One-Design Class was adopted 
by the Northeast Harbor Yacht 
Club, fourteen boats of the class 
being owned there. Here are 
several of them in a race beat- 
ing out towards the Western Way 


Photos by Brooke Baldwin 
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miles. It is not in reality an island for its separation from 
the mainland is spanned by a small bridge only a few 
hundred feet in length. Once across this bridge, you travel 
in a country that has all the aspects of a different land. There 
are hills and mountains that rise up thousands of feet almost 
from the edge of the sea. There is one mountain whose top 
marks the highest point on the Atlantic seaboard. There is 
Somes Sound which is as near to a native fjord as any stretch 
of water on our coast. It is a narrow gut between two moun- 
tains that runs almost due north for about six miles. The 
depth of the water in places is more than 150 feet and so 
abrupt is the shore line that you can bump the bow of your 
boat against the land while the rest of the hull is in thirty 
feet or more of water. Mount Desert is a land of contradic- 
tions. The large estates of Bar Harbor rub elbows with the 
native five-acre farms of Somesville and Manset. 

To most of the summer inhabitants, Mount Desert Island 
has one insatiable lure. That is small boat sailing and racing. 
Inland folks smile in a superior way when yachtsmen monop- 
olize the conversation. To them, yachting and yacht racing 
is a sissy sport. I once had one of that species in my boat in a 
race that turned out to be a hummer. This chap didn’t know 
a thing, so the best I could do with him was to consider him 
ballast. When we turned the buoy and strapped her down 
for the windward leg in a smart breeze, I said: ‘‘ You get up 
there on the deck near the shrouds and lie flat on your stom- 
ach with your head down. Even your head offers wind re- 
sistance — and we want as little of that as possible. When- 
ever I yell ‘Ready about, hard-a-lee!’ you slide back into the 
cockpit and then go forward to the same place on the 
weather side.” 

Friend greenhorn had not assumed his position thirty 
seconds before a mean cross wave covered him with green 
water. He looked surprised and hurt. ‘‘ What difference does 
that make, said another of the crew, ‘‘the water’s warm.” 
This went on all the afternoon until the race was over. My 


Ts island of Mount Desert covers one hundred square 
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friend seemed quiet and crestfallen. When he said good-bye 
there was no enthusiasm in his voice. Next day, by chance, 
I met one of my crew. ‘“‘Say, that dub friend of yours is cer- 
tainly sore at you. He says you deliberately hazed him in the 
race yesterday. And your language, he said, was awful. You 
cussed him whenever he moved a muscle, in spite of the fact 
that he lay for hours with those bronze cleats sawing a hole 
right through the pit of his stomach. He says he’s black and 
blue all over and it will take a month for him to regain his 
health. He never wants to see a yacht race again and next 
Saturday he’s going to play polo where things are quiet and 
players act like gentlemen.”’ 

The moral of this story is that you either like yacht racing 
or you don’t — and no power of reason on earth can change 
your natural aptitude. Up at Mount Desert, everybody 
likes yacht racing or keeps very, very quiet. 

The natural surroundings form a perfect stage for indulg- 
ing in this sport. With those blue mountains that form a 
celestial grandstand, so to speak, for the sport below, with 
sheltered waters that are deep and free from commercial 
traffic and, finally, with summer breezes that can pipe up to 
half a gale on a few minutes’ notice when conditions are 
right, is it any wonder that yachtsmen seek this haven of 
pleasure just as surely as salmon seek the upper reaches of 
the Columbia River? 

To give a history of all the races and cruises which these 
yachtsmen of Mount Desert have relished would fill vol- 
umes. I could give a few instances out of my own experience 
— of how on a racing cruise in Blue Hill Bay a large ketch 
struck an uncharted rock within twenty feet of our boat, 
snapped her halliards by the impact and then settled over 
crazily on her side while owner and crew tried to pick them- 
selves up from the rushing water in the lee scuppers; of how, 
in the same race, as we came around Bass Harbor Head, we 
ran into a 35-mile easterly blow, whipping our rigging as it 
churned up dirty looking waves that bore into us from the 
open sea. The situation was none too rosy but we were in a 
sturdy ketch. Looking back, we saw a whole class of small, 
open cockpit craft, some of them manned by girls. A few 
sought safety in Bass Harbor but most of them refused to 
give in. They sailed the twenty miles through as mean a 
Maine coast summer gale as you would care to face. In the 
end, not a major casualty was reported but there were plenty 
of broken spars and rigging before the day was done. 

Only experts can come through tight places like that and 
these were experts, ranging in age from fifteen to sixty. 

That’s Mount Desert sailing for you. I wish the summers 
up there were twice as long and vacations were in propor- 
tion. And yet, I suppose we are lucky to get as much of 
those cool, invigorating breezes in our lungs as we do. So 
we’re not complaining. 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN BOATS 


The first of 20 picket boats for the U. S. Coast 
Guard, this 38-footer was designed by Eldredge- 
McInnis, of Boston, and built by Palmer Scott & 
Co., of New Bedford. Driven by a special Sterling 
Dolphin 300 hp. engine, turning an Equi-Poise 
propeller, she makes a speed of 26 miles per hour 





© Vagabond 


Left, “Jacqueline Il,” a new 29-foot Chris-Craft 
express cruiser owned by Philip E. Waite, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Lower left, ‘“‘Lady Alice” is 28’ O” in 
length over all, 8’ 9’ beam and 2’ 9” draft. She is 
owned by H. Weiss, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Two Ker- 
math Sea Prince motors drive her at a 20-mile pace. 
Below, ‘‘Windfall”’ is a new Off Soundings yaw! just 
delivered to Francis T. Nichols, of Glen Head, L. |. 
She was designed by John G. Alden and built by 
Casey Boat Building Co. She is 42’ 2" in length 
over all, 29’ 2” water line, 10’ 6’ beam and 5’ 10” 
draft. A Gray 4-52 motor is carried. 
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This interesting river boat (below) is owned 
by Dr. Harold A. Vonachen, of Peoria, III., 
and was built by Hilbilt Boats, of Madison, 
Ind. Her 100 hp. Model 104 Scripps engine, 
with 2:1 reduction gear, drives her better 
than 13 m.p.h. As the photograph of her 
cabin shows, she has unusual room for a 
motorboat of 35 feet length. 








The Herreshoff Manufacturing Co., of Bristol, R. |., designed and 
built this new starboard launch for Commodore Arthur Curtiss 
James’ ‘“Aloha Lii’”’ (below). Her engine is a Gray 4-22. 





Resembling a work boat in her outward appearance, 
“Capt. Samuel Jamieson’”’ was designed and built for 
John A. Sweetser, of New York, by W. S. Carter, of 
Friendship, Maine. She is 57’ O” over all, 14’ 7’’ beam 
and 6’ O” draft. Her engine is a 6-cylinder Superior 
Diesel. Below, two ‘‘Twenty-Fours,”’ designed and built 
by Dunham & Stadel, of Stamford, Conn., motor out of 
the harbor, each driven by a Universal 10 horse- 
power Blue Jacket Twin engine. 


M. Rosenfeld 
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(1) A lock on the Rideau, near 
Kingston, Ontario. (2) Ap- 
proaching Chaffey’s Locks, on 
the Rideau. A draft of five feet 
can be carried through this 
waterway from Kingston to 
Ottawa. (3) Looking across the 
Ottawa River at the Canadian 
capital. The Parliament Build- 
ings are in the center with the 
flight of locks leading into the 
Rideau and the first level of that 
waterway at the left. (4) The hy- 
draulic lift lock on the Trent 
Waterway, near Peterboro, the 
largest lift leck in the world. 
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(5) On the Trent Waterway there are two long marine 
railways near the western end by which boats are lowered 
to the level of Georgian Bay. (6) Motor cruisers moored in 
the harbor of the Seigniory Club, on the Ottawa River 


Charlotte H Clatl 
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Canadian National Railways 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


St. Lawrence River and its canals, and to that extent en- 

croached on the territory about to be discussed; for, north 
of the St. Lawrence, the Rideau Waterway, the Trent Water- 
way, and the Ottawa River and canals correspond to the 
Champlain-Barge Canal routes south of that river. The 
Ottawa River and the Rideau join the St. Lawrence 200 
miles apart, near Montreal and at Kingston, respectively; 
and the Trent runs into the Bay of Quinte, which might be 
considered an extension of the Thousand Island Waters at 
the head of the St. Lawrence. 

This is the country of Le Voyageur, squat Hercules of the 
North, the almost forgotten man of the early days of 
exploration and development of the Canadian wilderness.* 
If you are to cruise these waters, some familiarity with the 
story of these men will not only add flavor to your travels, 
but put you en rapport with their descendants whom you 
will meet at every turn. You will run across such first names 
as Jean Baptiste, Pierre, Hippolyte, Armand; surnames like 
Perrault, Benoit, Belanger, and you may be reasonably cer- 
tain that many of the men and women behind the names 
carry the blood of the old voyageurs. 

Their employers (mostly French until France yielded 
Canada to Great Britain in 1763; British and American 
thereafter) combed the banks of the St. Lawrence, the 
Ottawa, the Richelieu, for men who would qualify, as 
voyageurs (literally “‘travellers,” four to nine to a canoe) 
were required to pack from 200 to 400 pounds on a portage, 
and to paddle sometimes 18 hours at a stretch. Eventually 
voyageurs could be found all the way from the Atlantic to 


|’ THE LAST ISSUE, I gave a brief description of the 


* See “The Voyageur,” by Grace Lee Nute, D. Appleton & Co.; and “ The 
Voyageur and Other Poems,” by William Henry Drummond, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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Ill. Five Hundred Miles of Canadian Water- 
ways— The Rideau, the Trent, the Ottawa River 
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the Pacific, for they were in demand not only by the traders, 
but by practically all the well-known explorers. Without 
them, without their almost animal guiding instinct, and 
tireless energy, there is little doubt that exploration and 
development would have been seriously retarded. 

Most of the locks you will enter — and a surprising num- 
ber of well-known canals, elsewhere, such as Saulte Ste. 
Marie, Keeweenaw Waterway, etc.,— replace tedious 
portages over which these men used to toil. So that the 
labors of the voyageur undoubtedly had their influence in 
the development of larger craft and canals to accommodate 
them. It is also significant that the canalized waterways we 
are immediately considering came into being between 1825 
and 1845 at just about the time of the gradual disappearance 
of the voyageur as a commercial necessity. 

The voyageurs put their canoes in the water as early in the 
spring as ice conditions allowed, and kept their paddles 
going until the waterways froze up in the fall. For com- 
fortable cruising, I cannot recommend so long a period. 
August and September are the best months, and perhaps 
into October, if you don’t mind breaking ice in the bucket of 
a morning. Earlier than August, black flies and mosquitoes 
are wicked in the Canadian woods. By the first of August, 
they usually begin to disappear, and by the middle of the 
month, provided there are the usual couple of night frosts, 
they will no longer annoy you. These pests deserve special 
mention for anyone cruising these waters, for they appear in 
such swarms at times that they may prove dangerous to 
people allergic to their poison who go unprotected. Fortu- 
nately, adequate protection is possible, even at the worst 
times; if you cannot choose your dates to avoid these insects, 
the following suggestions will be valuable: 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A Motor Cruiser Planned for Over- 


land Transportation on a Trailer 


General from California to Palm Beach, launched 

her as soon as he arrived in that Florida resort, 
started a race within an hour and proceeded to clean up the 
151 Class, then the hottest in the country, with no trouble at 
all. In 1926, Bill Bigelow loaded his Palm Beach Days on a 
trailer and took her from the Eastern Shore of Maryland to 
compete in the Gold Cup races at Port Washington, L. I., 
incidentally disrupting traffic in New York by going through 
42nd Street during the noon hour. (Next year he avoided the 
city and passed around it at night.) And we have seen Moths, 
two to a trailer, carried from the Carolinas to Atlantic City, 
and Stars taken from the Middle West to the Gulf and the 
Pacific Coasts on their own wheels. Outboards, too, have 
long traveled to regattas all over the country, either on top 
of their owners’ cars or on trailers behind them. Boat build- 
ers have delivered good sized motor and sail boats on trucks, 
some of them over long distances. 

In the March issue of Yacutine, John T. Rowland de- 
scribed the voyage of his Puffin, a small auxiliary 17’ 8” in 
length over all, from Greenwich, Connecticut, to South 
Carolina on a trailer behind his station wagon, and his 
cruising on the Inland Waterway. At the commencement of 
the journey, it was too cold for the travelers to sleep aboard 
the boat but, as soon as she was far enough south, it was 
perfectly comfortable aboard her. 

A few weeks ago, a yachtsman of Southern California 
wrote to us asking where he could find the plans of a motor 
boat designed for just such service. He specified: “‘She must 
be a cabin cruiser, small enough to transport over the high- 
ways on a trailer; strong enough for blue water fishing. 
Tentative length, 20 to 24 feet; weight, not over two tons 
(about the size of a large house trailer) . . . to withstand a 
rough sea and to stand up under many trips over the high- 
ways. Cruising speed, around 15 miles per hour; cruising 
radius, 50-75 miles. The lines should be sleek and graceful 
and not like a work boat.’’ He then mentioned the fact that 
“These Western states have been covered with a myriad of 
artificial lakes in the past few years. These lakes are virtual 
inland seas. Lake Mead is over 150 miles long; Parker 
Reservoir is 70 miles and the Salton Sea, 25 miles. Five of 
the world’s largest dams are within week-end driving dis- 
tance of Los Angeles; ten of the world’s largest dams are 
located on the Pacific slope. . . . It seems to me that some 
naval architect has missed a mighty good bet in never having 
designed a boat that can be transported easily. Many people 
can’t afford to own two boats.” 

That letter served to crystallize our ideas and helped to 
hatch a thought that we had been, more or less subcon- 
sciously, incubating for some time. We remembered the in- 
land overland trips that boats have made and decided to do 


P DOZEN or more years ago, Dick Loynes trailed his 
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The boat on her trailer, ready to be ‘‘secured for the road.” 


Left, looking forward into the cabin from the companionway 


something about the matter. Accordingly, we called in 
Chester A. Nedwidek, naval architect of Bayside, L. I., and 
put the problem up to him for solution. After a discussion of 
size, type, speed and so on, he went into the silences and 
returned in a couple of weeks with the plans and sketches 
shown herewith. The boat he has designed seems to be an 
excellent solution of the problem. She meets our corre- 
spondent’s specification as to being graceful and trim in 
appearance, with ‘‘class”’ in every line, not resembling a 
work boat in any particular. She should be a good sea boat 
and able to take care of herself in rough going on inland 
waters. While no boat of her size should venture far offshore 
except in the most settled weather, she will be as good as or 
better than most cruisers of her inches. As for the question of 
speed, her 12-mile pace should be plenty fast enough for the 
average man. More power would add materially to the 
weight and cost, not only of the engine but the fuel supply. 
A boat that can deliver an honest 12 miles every hour can 
cover a lot of water in a long summer day. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 
22’ 0’; beam, 7’ 4’’ (not too wide for the road); draft, to the 
bottom of the skeg, 27’’. She is of the V-bottom mode! and 
was designed to be simple for the skilled amateur boat 
builder to construct. Bearing in mind the fact that she can- 
not be too heavy, her scantlings have been kept as light as is 
consistent with the strength necessary for the service for 
which she is intended. 

Frames are spaced fairly close together and the boat has a 
good solid backbone. Keel and stem are of white oak, sided 
3’’. The keel batten, also of oak, is 6” by 114” and runs from 
the transom to the heel of the stem. The outside planking is 
of Philippine mahogany, finished 34” thick. This wood 
makes excellent planking for a boat and is about as cheap as 
any other suitable planking material. The deck is of 54” 
plywood, the phenolic resin bonded kind, and is covered with 
canvas, the canvas being all in one piece. The cockpit floor 
is also of plywood, 54” thick, and is laid in a single piece. 

The frames are of white oak, spaced 11’’ center to center 
and sawn to shape. They are sided 1”’ and molded 14%” at 
heads and 2” at heels. The deck beams and cockpit beams 
are 1”’ by 2’’, oak, and the beams under the top of the cabin 
trunk are of spruce, 34” by 144”. The sides of the trunk 
cabin, which are extended aft to form the cockpit coaming, 
are of Philippine mahogany 74” in thickness. The planksheer 
is of %’’ mahogany. A husky clamp runs the full length of 
the boat as does a stout rabbeted chine. The transom is of 
Philippine mahogany, with cheek pieces to take the hood 
ends of the side and bottom planking. 

Below decks, the joinerwork is of plywood of varying 
thickness. Cabin floor, engine box, berth fronts and bottoms, 
galley dresser and ice box are 44” thick. The main bulkhead, 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the 22-foot motor cruiser 


at the after end of the cabin, is 54’’ thickness. Most of the 
remaining joinerwork is of 34’’ plywood. All fastenings in 
the boat are of bronze — not brass but bronze. 

The power plant, which is located under a box partly in 
the cabin and partly in the cockpit, may be any one of the 
several four-cylinder engines on the market developing 
about 25 horse power. This will turn a propeller 15” in 
diameter and should give the boat a cruising speed of 12 
miles per hour. A larger engine would be heavier and more 
costly, would mean larger tanks and greater fuel consump- 
tion with more weight, and the increase of speed to be ex- 
pected would hardly be worth while. The gasoline tank, 
flat in shape, is of eleven gallons capacity and is located 
under the port end of the engine box. The fresh water tank is 
cylindrical and holds eight gallons. It is placed under the 


forward deck and is high enough to permit gravity flow to 
the galley sink. 

The arrangement below’is simple and practical. As it is 
impracticable to get full headroom in a boat as small as this 
one, without going up into the air so far that she would look 
like the Empire State Building, to say nothing of what this 
would do to her stability and seaworthiness, headroom has 
been kept down to 5’ 5” amidships. There is good sitting 
height over the berths, no less than 4’ 0’’, which gives a feel- 
ing of roominess in the cabin. The berths, one on each side, 
are 6’ 5” fore and aft and their width varies from 24” to 17”’. 
A two-burner stove is set on top of the ice box, on the port 
side aft, and a small sink is worked into the top of the dresser. 
A seat for the cook, which also serves as a step from the 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Sheer, half breadth and body plans. She is simple to build and attractive in appearanc2 
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The race around Absecon Island for the Auerbach Memorial Trophy, May 30th, 
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was won by William E. Gatewooad’s “Miss Manteo II’ after an exciting contest 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Norfolk Boat Wins Auerbach Trophy 


FRESH southeaster that kicked up a 

rough sea made heavy going for the 
competitors in the race for the Auerbach 
Memorial Trophy, held off Atlantic City, 
N. J., on May 30th. The course was around 
Absecon Island, a distance of 22.6 miles. The 
boats got away well together, after a couple 
of false starts, and the first to cross the finish 
line was Miss Manteo II, owned by W. E. 
Gatewood, of Norfolk, Va. The finish was 
hair-raising. Miss Manteo’s engine died a few 


yards short of the line; the fuel line and ex- 
haust line had fetched away. Vellines, Gate- 
wood’s mechanic, shoved them back into 
place and the boat got going and crossed the 
line half a length ahead of Jack Thomas’ 
Isme, from Seaside Park, N. J. Next came 
W.E. John’s Blue Glide III, from Rye, N. Y., 
followed by Bob-Jay II, Robert Schales, 
Philadelphia; Gen V, Leston Cloak, New 
York, last year’s winner; Bo Peep, Leonard S. 
Bailey, Merion, Pa.; Arnette, J. W. French, 
Atlantic City; Harry, H. K. Nordheim, 
Margate; Old Ironsides, E. C. Cameron. 





eee: 4 
Arthur R. Brown 


There were other exciting events. John 
Wanamaker III, driving his Fernanda, had a 
good lead when the boat leaped into the air 
and threw pilot and mechanic overboard. Joe 
Monigle, in Joe Don, abandoned the race, res- 
cued Fernanda’s crew and salvaged the boat. 

There were twenty-two entries, six of which 
went out before the start, the others falling 
by the wayside during the race. Only nine 
boats finished, three of them outboard run- 
abouts. The winner’s time was 36:52, an 
average speed of 36.781 m.p.h. 


+ + + 


Dinghy Events on Charles River Basin 


A NEW field of intercollegiate yachting 

was explored on May 5th at Cambridge, 
Mass., when the M.I.T. Nautical Association 
held a special regatta for the representatives 
of ten women’s colleges in the East. The girl 
skippers drew brisk conditions which resulted 
in some hair-raising finishes, a few duckings 
in the Charles, and close competition. 

The helmsmanship of Edith Cameron and 
Domina Spencer resulted in a triumph for the 
feminine students of Technology by a scant 
two points over the Connecticut College for 
Women representatives, Frances Kelley and 


A power cruiser of twenty years ago. Built at 
Marblehead in 1910 as ‘Friendship IX”’ from de- 
signs by her owner, Harry L. Friend, she was a 
66-footer of 13'6’’ beam and 4'6” draft, powered 
with a 6-cylinder- 6%" by 8” Sterling engine. 
Even then “Friendship” was an unusual yacht. Her 
rig was removed in 1925 and she was lengthened 
10’ in 1928. Now she is the ““Nandoma,” and 
hails from Kenosha, Wisconsin 



























Polly Frank. Miss Cameron proved the high- 
point skipper with Miss Kelley runner-up. 

The team score: M.I.T. Coeds, 67; Con- 
necticut College, 65; Katherine Gibbs, 49; 
Jackson and Sarah Lawrence, 42 each; Rad- 
cliffe, 39; Pembroke, 33; Sargent, 30; Vassar 
and Wheaton, 29 each. 

What is believed to be a new record for the 
number of participating organizations in a 
single event, was established in Charles River 
Basin, Cambridge, Mass., on May 17th, when 
76 boys, representing 38 schools in the six 
New England states, sailed a series of races 
in M.I.T. dinghies. George O’Day and Del- 
bert Jackson of the Rivers School of Newton, 
Mass., carried home the prize, a well built 
tender constructed by the boys of Proctor 
Academy, whose able headmaster, J. Halsey 





M. Rosenfeld 
Commodore Philip J. Roosevelt’s ““Capitana” is one of the new 


Seawanhaka One-Design Class, from Sparkman & Stephens de- 

signs. Below, ‘‘Chaperon,” a Coastwise Cruiser from Alden designs, 

built by Robert Jacob, Inc., of City Island, New York, for Mr. 
Jacob. She carries a 4-cylinder Gray engine 


M. Rosenfeld 


Gilick, initiated the affair. Young O’Day is 
an officer of the Pleon Yacht Club of Marble- 
head, while Jackson trained at Plymouth. 

Two consolation series were won respec- 
tively by Richard Besse and William Bin- 
nian, of Phillips Andover, and by Hilary 
Stuart and Paul Starrett, of the Daycroft 
School of Stamford, Conn. 

The big field was split into four divisions, 
each sailing a couple of elimination races, 
with six for the survivors and consolations. 

L. M. Fow1E 


+ + + 


Memorial to Waldo H. Brown 


A® a tribute to the late Lieut. Commander 
Waldo H. Brown, yachtsman and 
aviator, who was killed in the line of duty 





““Egeria’” is one of the new Lawley 225 Class, built from designs 
by C. Raymond Hunt. “‘Egeria’”’ is a 36-footer of 5’2” beam and is 
built mainly of plywood with iron fin keel and rudder. Below, Henry 
B. Nevins’ “Polly,” built at his yard this spring. George F. Crouch 
and O. P. Merrill cooperated with the owner in the design of the 
yacht. A Gray 4-22 engine supplies auxiliary power 





early in April, his friends and fellow members 
of the Stone Horse Yacht Club propose the 
erection of a memorial at the harbor of refuge 
recently completed at Harwich Port, Mass., 
for which he was mainly responsible. One of 
the plans under consideration provides for a 
bronze tablet on a granite boulder at the 
shore end of the long breakwater that 
stretches out from Witchmere Bay and par- 
tially encloses the harbor of refuge. 

Mr. Brown was an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, owner of many boats and projector of 
the Yankee One-Design Class, a medium size 
racing yacht that combined the best thought 
of many well-known naval architects. He was 
one of the founders and first commodore of 
the Stone Horse Yacht Club. 

His most notable exploit as an aviator was 















in driving off a German submarine that was 
sinking fishermen off Cape Cod, by a machine 
gun from a naval plane. 

A committee to take charge of the memo- 
rial has been formed, consisting of Com- 
modore Kenneth D. Steere and Treasurer 
A. L. Gifford of the Stone Horse Yacht Club, 
Dr. Rockwell A. Coffin, president of the 
Harwich Improvement Association, Harry E. 
Noyes, of Marblehead, and William U. Swan. 


+ + + 


Off Soundings Club Race and Cruise 


HE Off Soundings Club, an organization of 

Connecticut valley yachtsmen, is claiming 
a record for the largest number of cruising 
boats ever to be entered in one event as a 
result of their very successful races and cruise 
of May 28th and 29th. Sixty-two yachts 
participated and were favored with two fine 
days of sailing and racing weather. The bulk 
of the big fleet hailed from Connecticut ports, 
but others came from Buzzards Bay, Rhode 
Island and as far west as Larchmont. 

The rendezvous was at New London on 
Saturday, the 27th, and the fleet got under 
way early the next morning on dog-leg courses 
to Shelter Island, in Peconic and Gardiners 
Bays. The wind was light and from the west 
at the start, but a fair tide picked up the 
biggest class, the larger cruising boats (34’ 
l.o.a. and over) and moved them on out 
through The Race in good style. It was slow 
going for the first couple of hours but a 
sou’wester gradually worked across from 
Long Island and, picking up the larger lead- 
ers first, soon had the fleet out around 
Cerberus Shoal and hard on the wind, buck- 
ing the tide on up to the finish line. The 
smaller boats and Old Hookers, whose first 
leg was across and somewhat against the 


Crown Prince Olav of Norway (in white), at the 

tiller of the Six-Metre ‘‘St. Francis.”’ He lost by ten 

seconds to Stanley Barrows’ “‘Strider” in a race at 
San Francisco on May 19th 





Martin H. Miller 


strong tide, found insufficient wind to get 
them anywhere and spent an hour or so at 
anchor. 

Warner Buxton’s newly rerigged Alden 
cutter Aries led the fleet to the finish and 
saved her time in Class A. She was followed 
on both actual and corrected time by the 
cutters Tar Baby and W. G. Burt’s Halcyone. 
In the smaller class, Ted Blake’s little sloop 
Drake’s Drum took the honors, followed by 
William Bradford’s Little Dipper, a Malabar 
Jr. Vision, Al Stanford’s British-built cutter 
of 19th century vintage, was the only Old 
Hooker to stick it out and beat up against the 
sou’wester which whooped it up to 25 miles 
or more in the late afternoon. 

After a pleasant and not too hilarious night 
spent in the fine anchorage at Dering Harbor, 
the fleet was out early in the morning for the 
run over to Essex. A fine, steadily increasing 
westerly gave the fleet perfect racing condi- 
tions and funneled through Plum Gut fast 
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Warner R. Buxton’s “Aries,” a 46-footer de- 
signed by John G. Alden, won in Class A and also 
led the entire fleet in the racing cruise of the Off 
Soundings Club, May 28th and 29th 


enough to get even the smallest boats through 
against the strong head tide. Aries again 
stepped out under clouds of light canvas, 
finished first and again saved her time, with 
Halcyone and Tar Baby second and third. In 
spite of the fact that rather limited time al- 
lowances made it most difficult for the smaller 
boats to get up in the money, Dolphin, Robert 
Englis’ 34-foot yawl, took fourth and Crow’s 
Nest, Henry Crowe’s new New Bedford “35” 
was seventh. A hard squall fortunately held 
off just long enough for the bulk of the fleet 
to finish before it struck. 

Among the smaller boats, A. F. Spare’s 
new Crocker designed sloop Caronia II took 
the honors, with Drake’s Drum right on her 
stern. Vision again beat the Old Hookers. 

In addition to first and second prizes in 
Classes A and B which were given by the 
club the following prizes were presented: 
first prize for yawls, given by Charles A. 
Goodwin and won by E. S. Bradford, Jr.’s 
Estrella; Old Hooker’s prize, given by O. H. 
Bennett and won by Vision, and first prize 
for cutters and sloops, given by Robert H. 
Moore and won by Aries. 


+ + + 


McGill Dinghy Crews Beat M. I. T. 


WO crews from McGill University, Mont- 

real, won a decisive victory over crews 
from the M.I.T. in a dinghy series sailed on 
Lake St. Louis on June 4th. Strong breezes 
prevailed, thus handicapping the visiting 
sailors who were not accustomed to the puffy 
wind, the waters, or the dinghies. However, 
the McGill crews, composed of John Schwab, 
skipper, with Sterling Ferguson for crew and 
Dick Stevenson, skipper, with Sam Mislap, 
crew, did a fine job in finishing first and 
second in the two races sailed. 

Through the courtesy of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, 14-foot International 
One-Design Class dinghies of that club were 





F. Pierce Sherry 











M. Rosenfeld 


used in the series, and the clubhouse and its 
facilities were placed at the disposal of the 
competing crews. 

The M.I.T. crews for the Lake St. Louis 
series were: Bob Atwater, skipper, with C. 
Crawley as crew and Edward Adams with 
W. Kelbley. Frank Nabbs officiated as 
officer of the day, assisted by Jack Wood, 
representing M.I.T., Neil Stewart, represent- 
ing the McGill Sailing Club, and R. Mac- 
Andrew, Sailing Secretary of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


The New Lawley “225” Class 


A NEW class racing boat has just been 

brought out on Massachusetts Bay 
waters, and is being sponsored by the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club of Marblehead. It is a 36- 
footer that has so much to recommend it that 
it should go far towards filling the need for a 
fast and lively boat for a minimum outlay 
— both as to first cost and upkeep. 

The inspiration back of the design is, we 
understand, from C. Raymond Hunt and he 
and Frank Paine are responsible for the final 
design as worked out. Geo. Lawley & Son 
Corporation are the builders. With 225 
square feet of sail-in a high, narrow rig, the 
boats are 36 feet long over all, with straight 
ends, giving a very long waterline, have a 
beam of 5 feet 2 inches, and a large roomy 


cockpit, and should prove comfortable for 


day sailing as well as for racing. 

In order to keep the price down to not over 
$1000, light displacement, with a canoe 
profile and metal bulb fin have been incor- 
porated in the design. They are built of ply- 
wood and have two water-tight compart- 
ments so that in the event that they should 
ever fill, they will not sink. The keel and rud- 
der are of iron, and the chine to which the 


R. J. Schaefer’s ‘‘Werl,” a Matthews ‘38’ Play- 
boat, travels at a 292-mile pace, driven by two 
Kermath ‘‘Sea Mate” reduction gear engines 


Hughes, Cowes 
Jacob James Abbott, fisherman of Cowes, England, 
who, as a boy of nine, saw the “ America’s” victory 
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G. Unger Vetlesen’s Six-Metre ‘“‘Vema 4’’ and her 
“‘commuter’s ticket’ mainsail. The holes along 
the luff are intended to keep it from shaking in the 
back draft from the Genoa 


planking is attached is rabbeted for the 
planking, which is set in glue and finally fas- 
tened down with bronze screws. The cockpit 
floors are of teak, and cockpit coamings of 
mahogany. When sailing, they leave no wake, 
and in their first trials they are said to have 
been faster than the other class boats at 
Marblehead, except the ‘‘30-Squares.” 


+ + + 


Saw the “America” Win Cup 


OUR years ago The Times (London) pub- 

lished an article which began, ‘It is un- 
likely that any person now living saw the 
never-to-be-forgotten victory of the yacht 
America in 1851.”’ Strange as it may seem, I 
enjoyed a talk early in May with an Isle of 
Wight fisherman, Jacob James Abbott, who, 
as a boy of nine, saw the famous race. 

“She was a very smart little schooner, she 
was, that America,”’ he said. 

Mr. Abbott is a handsome old man of 
powerful frame, and although a little infirm 
nowadays still enjoys life and a pipe of to- 
bacco. Although ready enough to talk about 
his own sailing days, the yarn that most 
delights Mr. Abbott himself is his own ver- 
sion of the elephant-never-forgets story. A 
fair which included an elephant once visited 
Cowes, and in the morning the elephant was 
brought down the hill to be washed and 
watered, passing a tailor seated in his window 
on the way. On the elephant’s return the 
tailor prodded it with a needle to urge it back 
up the hill. The next morning, on its return 
from the water, the elephant put its whole 
head inside the window and, says Mr. Ab- 
bott, ‘Pretty nigh drowned old Tailor 
White.” 

It remains to be added that the very old 
gentleman consented to my taking this 
photograph in May, 1939. Born in 1842, the 
old fellow is 97 and looks good enough to 
knock up his century easily. 

Joun Scotr Huaues. 
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A TRANSATLANTIC 


The “Girl Kathleen” Makes a Late Summer Crossing 





some few miles west of Penzance, in Cornwall, that I 

became the owner of Katy, one of the last of the 30-foot 
Penzance luggers. Business had brought me to England and 
I had spent the best part of the summer of 1937 in searching 
the south coast for a suitable vessel in which to make a lone 
passage of the Atlantic. Three days later, I sailed up the 
English Channel to Portsmouth, where the Katy was over- 
hauled and rerigged. The work was done at a leisurely pace 
and it was not until the latter part of August, 1938, that the 
boat was ready for sea. 

Proceeding to Southampton, I obtained a bill of health 
and clearance to Charleston, South Carolina, from the 
American Consulate. Business settled, and with provisions 
aboard, I sailed to Cowes roadstead to await a favorable 
wind for the Channel passage. Early on the morning of 
August 22nd, with a hard wind from the northeast and the 
tide ebbing, I got under way with all speed. Two hours later, 
I passed the Needles Lighthouse, in high spirits at having at 
last started the voyage. Running into a choppy beam sea, the 
Katy rolled violently. I decided then that, whatever hap- 
pened, it was not going to be a comfortable trip. 

Toward evening, I passed Portland Light on the last of 
the ebb. As the wind was dying out, I started the engine and 
drove into West Bay. At daybreak, there was a short breeze 
from the northwest and, accordingly, I headed offshore into 
the Channel, later on to find myself becalmed in a thick 
fog. With night, the fog became worse and an eddy swung the 
Katy to the east. Shortly, after, I was surprised to see the 
Bremen break through the fog. Lighting the bow lights 
caused the ship to alter course, just in time to avoid cutting 
me down. 

Towards morning, a stiff nor’wester came off the land, 
and, with the fog lifting, I steered for Start Point, bringing 
it abeam about six o’clock in the evening. I then headed for 


F WAS in the picturesque fishing village of Wousehouse, 
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The single-handed voyager at the end 
of the passage. Left, the boat was an 
old-timer, a 30-foot Penzance lugger 


Cape Ushant. The following evening, 
the wind freshened to a moderate gale 
and I was forced to take three reefs 
in the mainsail. The wind abeam, I 
kept her sailing all night and was clear 
of the Channel by morning. The wind 
then veered to the southwest. Unde- 
cided, I took a long chance and headed 
south on the starboard tack, but the strong easterly current 
set me into the Bay of Biscay some few miles south of 
Ushant. The next blow was a northeast gale, a real piper, 
and with the head of the mainsail reefed down nearly to the 


-boom, I drove the vessel offshore. Some few hours later I 


found the floor boards in the cabin covered with water, the 
Katy having opened up with the terrible punishment she 
had been subjected to in the race to the westward. Heaving 
her to, I stopped the leak and, after a spell at the pump, 
the little ship was dry. That night I was forced to keep a 
good lookout as I was in company with several steam vessels 
waiting for the weather to moderate before making their way 
up the English Channel. At daybreak I squared away and 
ran the gale out. 

After a couple of days of fine weather, I picked up an- 
other northeast gale. This proved to be a real snorter — a 
gray wintry sky, the seas like tombstones, with the wind 
moaning and squeaking. I hove to all night and, when day- 
light came, I upped jib and squared away again, having been 
kept awake all night by worry over my sail spread. Katy’s 
sails had been bought from a junky; to a sailor, they were an 
eyesore. 

Eventually, favorable gales drove me down to the Western 
Islands. A series of squalls and calms found me in the latitude 
of the Canary Islands, looking anxiously for the Northeast 
Trades. It may be that I was born a Jonah, for the Trade 
Winds decided to leave me guessing. One day seemed like 
the other until, one morning, a flying fish popped out of the 
water. Not long afterward the Trade Wind struck. It re- 
mained steady for about ten days and the Katy reeled off 
over a thousand miles due west. 

An old tiger shark now took lodging under the boat and, 
with the pilot fish swimming ahead of the vessel, my 
thoughts were continually revolving around a chicken dinner. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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EDITORIAL 


It is about time that more careful consideration is given 
to the ocean racing schedule here, and that some control be 
exercised over the sport, or the interest in events of this 
kind will wane. It is easy to ride a willing horse to death. 


The Transpacific Race 


OST important ocean race of the year, and the one that 
will create the greatest interest in yachting, is the long 
jaunt from San Francisco to Honolulu. Not only is it the 
longest in distance — the course will take the yachts over 
2085 nautical miles by the shortest route — but in number 
of starters it should be tops. Additional interest attaches 
this year because for the first time, as far as our memory 
serves, one of the best of the East Coast ocean racers and 
crews are participating. And this is gratifying because the 
West Coast sailors postponed their event a year so that it 
would not conflict with the East’s big ocean race to Bermuda, 
which is held on even numbered years. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that Dick Reynolds’ Blitzen, winner in Class B in the 
Bermuda Race last year, and of the Havana Race this 
spring, should repay the visit of Commodore Stewart’s 
Santana, which came East last year to win the schooner 
prize in the Bermuda Race. 

As the race this year is to be sailed under the measurement 
rule used during the last Bermuda Race, and on the Great 
Lakes, it begins to look as if we were getting some kind of 
uniformity in the United States, at least, in measuring and 
rating yachts. And the result will be watched with interest, 
in a fleet where most of the contestants were not built to the 
rule and where, theoretically at least, most of the course 
will be sailed with leading breezes. 


+ +: + 


Ocean Racing Schedules Need Coordinating 


WHILE the big West Coast event seems on its way to 

breaking records, on the Atlantic side of the continent 
the sport of ocean racing appears to be suffering from too 
many events of this character and, consequently, too much 
diffusion of interest to bring out a large fleet in any single 
race. Some three years ago we warned that this might be 
the case if the various clubs persisted in scheduling such 
events without giving careful thought to the desires of the 
yachtsmen themselves. Ocean racing over long courses is a 
strenuous game and requires much work in preparation and 
organization. Owners cannot, or will not, commit themselves 
to support too many such races in any one season. 

In spite of which we have the Cape May Race and the 
Annapolis Race scheduled within nine days of each other, 
and no less than three distance events fixed to start from 
New London on the same day, with others following along 
throughout the season with hardly a breathing spell in 
between. The result is, of course, that the fleets in each will 
be largely reduced over those of former years. And the larger 
the fleet, the more interesting the racing. 


+ + + 


A Healthy Growth 


WITH the opening of the active season afloat there has 

been an unmistakable indication in the early racing and 
cruising events that the sport will be more popular than 
ever this year. Increased fleets at all yachting centers point 
to record breaking participation by midsummer. 

That this is so is, we believe, due to the coming of the 
small, inexpensive standardized class boats and one-design 
cruisers, both sail and power. There are so many new classes of 
small racers and day sailers that one can hardly name them all. 

In the smaller class boats, even up to the new ‘'225’s”’ 
for Massachusetts Bay, some 35 feet in length, the use of 
the new waterproof plywoods on the market has made 
possible a great reduction in construction costs, and this 
material has now found its way into the smaller cruisers, 
where more rugged construction is essential. The results 
will be watched with great interest. If time proves that this 
material will stand up under hard wear, and those using it 
are convinced that it will, the day of the low-priced cruiser 
is at hand. What this will do towards getting people afloat 
is not hard to foresee. 


+ + + 


An Off Year for International Racing 


FTER the heavy international schedule of last season, 

American yachtsmen face a season with hardly a foreign 

flag appearing on any racing course in this country. (The 

Seawanhaka-Corinthian Regatta Committee can be heard 
drawing a sigh of relief.) 

By a series of coincidences, most international events 
in which American yachtsmen may take part will be sailed 
abroad. While we successfully defended the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup last summer, we consented to defending it in the 
Baltic, after two years in which those who coveted it had 
to come here to race. At this writing it seems as if we would 
have a “‘Six” in Finland to defend our title but, barring 
that, it looks as if the Six-Metre Class would be in the 
doldrums on this side of the water, except perhaps on the 
West Coast. In the Twelve-Metre Class, our only new 
“Twelve,” Harold Vanderbilt’s Vim, is campaigning in 
British waters and won’t be home until September. Even 
the Star Class Internationals, which brought many foreign 
competitors to our waters, will be fought out at Kiel. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


resident of Newton has filed suit in the United 

States district court for damages and salvage as a 
result of a collision between his cabin cruiser and a large 
motor yacht, in the New England hurricane of 1938. Seems 
that the larger vessel dragged down on the smaller one, in- 
flicting $1317 worth of damage, and that but for the use of 
the latter as a mooring the former would have been wrecked. 
A law student friend of mine who sends me the clipping says 
he would like to tell the litigant about the doctrine of priv- 
ileged trespass and about trying to claim salvage for not 
participating in saving a boat that might have been wrecked 
— but Admiralty matters are miles over my head. What in- 
terests me is that the gentleman has been nominated for 
membership in the Lee Rail Vikings. If elected, he will be 
given charge of our Helping Hand Committee and asked to 
write a romantic ballad entitled’‘‘The Brotherhood of the 
Sea.”’ 


ane to a dispatch in the Boston Herald, a 


The late Oliver Perry — rest his soul — told me once that 
while Admiralty law seems complicated it is, in fact, ex- 
tremely simple. He gave a sample case to prove his theory: A 
collision occurs, and the lawyer for the vessel which is at 
fault collects his witnesses one by one and takes each to the 
nearest saloon. [I might interject here that the many Ad- 
miralty lawyers I know are excessively abstemious, but that 
I have never met them professionally.| A round of drinks is 
ordered and the lawyer asks, ‘‘ Now when you felt the shock 
of impact and came out on deck what did you see?” “I saw 
a red light,” says the witness. ““‘Mmmm,” murmurs the 
lawyer, and orders a flock of drinks. Presently he says, 
““Now, when the other vessel bore down on you, did you say 
she showed her green light?”’ “If I said it I said it,’”’ replies 
the witness; “‘let’s have another li’l drink.’”’ More drinks 
are ordered and at the proper moment the lawyer asks, 
““You’re absolutely positive, aren’t you, that you saw the 
other vessel’s green light as you came out on deck?” “ Ab- 
sholooply,” says the witness, “wuzagreenli’.” “Stick to 
that,” says the lawyer, ‘and we’ll win the case.” 
That’s the sum and substance, said Oliver, of Admiralty law. 


With Oliver Perry gone these many years, and with Ed 
Tucker and Henry A. Wise Wood departed this winter, the 
Cruising Club of America is beginning to feel the inevitable 
press of time. There’ll be a happy gang waiting down in 
Fiddler’s Green. . . . Seventeen years ago, less than a year 
after the launching of the club, Wise Wood outlined what 


seemed to him a likely “plan and scope” of the club and 
gave a number of ways by which the objectives could be 
achieved. Among them was this: “By encouraging the de- 
velopment of that type of craft which is most useful in our 
work. I am among those who believe that in a sailing craft 
speed is decidedly a useful factor, as it was in clipper ship 
days, and that it must be cultivated if we are to increase 
to the uttermost our radius of action. The greater the speed 
of a sailing craft; the less the operating cost per mile cov- 
ered, and the less the bulk, weight, and the cost of her sup- 
plies for a given voyage. . . . I am convinced, therefore, 
that it is our duty to stimulate the production of fast, as well 
as comfortable, boats for long distance offshore work.” 
Bright Lord, the Cruising Club’s commodore, caused Wise 
Wood’s report to be re-circularized recently for the notice of 
the membership. I’m glad he did, as I have a suspicion that 
there’s a movement under way to clip the wings of the fast 
ocean cruisers which have come into being since Wise Wood 
wrote his words of wisdom. 


Well, I had a fine trip from Montreal to Boston in the 
U.S. 8. Naugatuck, C. G., and if my cruel boss accepts it, a 
story will appear in a later issue. In the meantime I have a 
couple of anecdotes to relate. The first concerns Lieutenant 
Commander Beckwith Jordan, the Harbor Master, and the 
Missing Tariff. In Quebec, Jordan went ashore, stopped at 
the harbor master’s office, and told the clerk who received 
him that he wished to pay his respects. The clerk, who 
spoke with a strong French-Canadian accent, said that he 
would inform his chief. He disappeared, time passed and, as 
neither the clerk nor the harbor master returned, Jordan left 
a card and regretfully departed. He found out subsequently 
that they had been employing themselves looking frantically 
through the lists of harbor charges, tariffs, and whatnot to 
find out how much one had to pay for respects and whether 
the charge couldn’t be nullified in the case of a visiting gov- 
ernment vessel. 


O.K., you don’t have to believe it: The other anecdote 
concerns Machinist George Meyer, of the Coast Guard, who 
once served a hitch in the United States Navy where he 
heard all about the legendary U. S. 8S. Tuscarora. She was 
alleged to be equipped with sky hooks, keelson keys, green 
oil for the green lantern, and all the other trick gadgets which 
delight the practical joker’s heart. Well, Meyer was paid off 
from the Navy and joined the Coast Guard where for a time 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The outboard profile shows the trim appearance of the new twin screw yacht 


“Trouper,” a Twin-Screw Yacht with Supercharged Diesels 


N THIS page are the profile and 
layout plans of the largest power 
yacht to be built in this country this 
year. She is from the board of John H. 
Wells, Inc., naval architect of New 
York, and is owned by C. A. Tilt, of 
Chicago. She is nearing completion at 
the yard of Robert Jacob, Inc., City 
Island, N. Y., and delivery is expected 
to be made this month. The yacht, 
which has been named Trouper, will be 
used by Mr. Tilt for cruises from his 
home in northern Michigan during the 
summer and in Florida during the win- 
ter. It is not his intention to live aboard 
continuously and the quarters were laid 
out to meet his particular requirements. 
Trouper is 106’ 9” in length over all, 
104’ 5” on the water line, 18’ 0’’ beam 
and 5’ 6” draft. She is the fifth yacht of 
approximately the same size and type 
by the designers, others being the 106’ 


Lura M IV, the 1C6’ Glenmar, the 112’ 
Caroline and the 116’ steel yacht Shezla. 

The power plant is interesting, being 
a pair of Cooper-Bessemer supercharged 
Diesel engines developing 500 horse- 
power each at 850 r.p.m. Though the 
scantlings of the yacht are not light, 
there are some interesting speed possi- 
bilities. 

The yacht’s construction also pre- 
sents a number of novel features. The 
hull is double planked, swamp cedar 
inside and Mexican mahogany outside. 
A steel sheerstrake extends the full 
length of the ship and there is diagonal 
bronze strapping between frames and 
planking. The frames are of oak but in 
the wake of the machinery space the 
frames are reénforced with continuous 
belt frames and steel floors. Four oak 
and yellow pine engine girders extend 
the full length of the ship. Steel angle 
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bars and hackmatack knees are used 
generously. Exterior and interior of the 
deckhouses is Weldwood. Decks are 
double, Prestwood underneath with 
yacht laid teak over, planksheer and 
bulwarks being of mahogany. There are 
four steel watertight bulkheads. 

A full outfit of auxiliary machinery 
is carried, including a 10 kw. Hercules 
Diesel generating set, ship to shore 
telephone, radio, electric refrigeration, 
water pressure system, hot water heat- 
ing system with electric fans for circula- 
tion of hot water in winter and cold 
water in summer, electric toilets and 
boat hoists, ete. 

The plans show three double state- 
rooms for the owner’s party, each with 
bath, a living room on the main deck 
and a dining room forward. The after 
cockpit is entirely enclosed with glass 
and makes a separate lounge cabin. 
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Accommodation plan, showing the layout of the lower, main and bridge decks 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Cygnet II” 


_ auxiliary ketch, designed by 
the Boston office of Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., for Dr. Charles L. Swan, 
Jr., of Milton, Mass., is nearing com- 
pletion at the yard of Henry R. Hinck- 
ley; Southwest Harbor, Maine. Cygnet 
ITI, as she has been named, will make 
her home port at Bucks Harbor, Maine. 

She is 57’ 7” in length over all, 42’ 0” 
water line, 14’ 0’ beam and 7’ 9” draft. 
Outside planking is of Philippine ma- 
hogany on steam bent white oak 
frames and the deck is of Port Orford 
cedar. Hull is Everdur fastened and 
strapped with the same metal. Deck 
erections and trim are of Philippine 
mahogany. Outside ballast is of lead. 
Spars are hollow, of Sitka spruce, and 
standing rigging is 1 by 19 galvanized 
steel wire. The sail area is 1400 square 
feet. Sails are by C. E. Beckman, of 
New Bedford. 

The engine is a 3-cylinder Gray 
Diesel swinging a 3-bladed 24” by 20” 
feathering propeller. A Covic Diesel will 
drive a 3 kw. 110 volt generator. There 
are also an electric bilge pump, auto- 
matic water pressure system, electric 
sump pump and an electric refrigerator. 

The cabin plan shows a two-man 
forecastle, abaft which is the galley 
with oil-burning Shipmate range and 
the usual fittings. Next aft is the main 
cabin, sleeping four, abaft which is a 
bath room, to port, and oilskin and 
clothes lockers to starboard. Aft is a 
large double stateroom with two wide 
berths. The engine is installed abaft the 
stateroom. The cockpit is roomy. Being 
flush decked except for a small trunk 
cabin aft, there is a lot of deck space. 
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The rig is modern, being all inboard 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of ‘Cygnet II” 
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An Offshore Sports Fisherman from Maryland 


ESIGNED to go offshore and stay 
there, this boat is from the board 
of Thomas D. Bowes, of Philadelphia, 
and is the first of a class now under con- 
struction at the yard of the Salisbury 
‘Yacht Building Co., Inc., of Salisbury, 


Maryland. She is 50’ 2” in length 
over all, 46’ 014” on the water 
line, 15’ 0’ beam and 5’ 0” draft. 
Her model is a development of 
the commercial fishing boats in 


service along the Jer- 
sey and Virginia 
coasts and similar to 
the successful floun- 
der draggers that the 
designer brought out 
for use around Nan- 
tucket. Her displace- 
ment is fairly heavy 
and her construction 
is rugged. She is 
planned to be able to 












































go offshore and to be used in any kind 
of weather from Nova Scotia to Florida; 


The cabin arrangement is practical and comfortable 


She has plenty of freeboard and ample sheer 


Her power plant will be a pair of 6- 
cylinder medium speed reduction gear 
to go out to the Stream and come back. Superior Diesels of 110 hp. and her 
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The lines show a model that 
should be easily driven, 
though the displacement is 
fairly heavy, and a boat 
that should behave well 
even in rough going 


speed is 1114 to 12 knots. She has been 
given enough sail for steadying her and 
to let her run before the wind trawling, 
with her engines stopped. ~ 

She will accommodate from four to 
six in}ithe owner’s party and a paid 
hand forward with an extra berth 
for a fishing guide. Equipment 
includes pulpit for swordfish- 
ing, crow’s nest, inside and out- 
side steering stations with en- 


gine controls, live bait 
well, ice box for bait, 
fish box aft and two 
swivel chairs in the 
cockpit. A bathroom, 
with shower, and sep- 
arate toilet room have 
been provided. Galley 
and ice box are large 
enough for an ex- 
tended cruise. 

The lines show an 


interesting model, one that should 
handle well in a sea and be dry and 
comfortable in bad weather. 
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The combination of hull and rig makes an interesting boat 


“Fair Winds,” a Bugeye Rigged Skipjack from the Chesapeake 


HE designer of this interesting craft, 

Herbert N. White, of Norfolk, Va., 
has specialized in the type of boat which 
combines the skipjack hull and the bug- 
eye rig, both of them native to the 
Chesapeake. Fair Winds has been built 
for Emery Cox, of Norfolk, by the 
Bloxom Boatbuilding Co., of Battery 
Park, Va., though Mr. Cox and his sons 
did the work on the yacht’s interior. 
The designer has been searching for 
some time for a boat that would sail 
well, have good accommodations, look 
yachty and still be built at a moderate 
price. Fair Winds is one of his answers 
to this problem. 

The new boat is 40’ 0” in length on 


deck, 12’ 0’ beam and draws 3’ 0” with 
the centerboard up. Frames, beams, 
keel and stem are of oak as are the four 
stringers which run fore and aft on the 
bottom, two on each side. The planking 
is of white cedar, the bottom planking 
being laid diagonally, what the Chesa- 
peake Bay folks call “‘cross planking.” 
The deck is of heart pine, laid in narrow 
strakes, caulked and painted. The cabin 
joiner bulkheads are of 34-inch plywood. 
She carries 6000 pounds of inside ballast. 

The total area of the three lower sails 
is 710 square feet. The spars are solid 
and the standing rigging is of galvanized 
wire. As auxiliary power, she has a Gray 
engine of 30 horse power which will 
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give her a cruising speed of 7 miles per 
hour or more. 

She will accommodate six persons in 
the main cabin and a paid hand in the 
forecastle. The cabin berths are of the 
extension type. The cockpit is roomy 
and a wide bridge deck is forward of it, 
the power plant being below and sep- 
arated from the cabin by a watertight 
bulkhead of white cedar. 

Besides being used for general cruis- 
ing, Fair Winds will act as a tender for 
the Moth Silver Spray in which the 
owner’s son, Bill Cox, sailed to cham- 
pionship honors last season. The Moth 
will be carried to the various regattas 
this summer on the deck of Fair Winds. 
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Accommodation plan, showing the roomy cockpit and the large, airy cabin 
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An Auxiliary Ketch for Long Offshore Cruises 


ERE are the plans of a seagoing 
auxiliary from the board of Charles 
G. MacGregor, naval architect of Bos- 
ton. The yacht was designed for E. A. 
Dolleris, of Bedford, Mass., who is 
planning to have her built. In a couple 
of years, Mr. Dolleris expects to retire 
from business and, with his wife, start 
on a leisurely cruise to the West Indies 
and on wherever the spirit may move 
them. 

The new boat is 40’ 0” in length over 
all, 32’ 6’”’ on the water line, 11’ 0’’ beam 
and 5’ 9” draft. Rigged as a gaff-headed 
ketch, the area of the four lowers is 838 
square feet. Spars are of Oregon pine. 
Forward, the deck is sunk a foot below 
the rail; from there aft, the boat is flush 
decked. This arrangement gives a for- 
ward deck with a foot high bulwark, 
making for safety in handling ground 
tackle or shifting headsails, while else- 
where there are clear decks and good 
room below. 

The accommodation plan shows a 
double cabin forward, then a toilet 
room with lockers opposite, next the 
main cabin. This has a high berth to 
starboard and upper and lower berths 
to port. Aft is the galley with chart 
room opposite. As the owner was 
-formerly an officer in the merchant 
marine, he has taken great interest in 
the layout of this chart room. The cock- 
pit is watertight and self-bailing. 

The engine will be one of the small 
motors with reduction gear. Its make 
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Rigged as a gaff-headed ketch, she is planned for offshore cruising 


has not yet been decided. Fuel tanks of 
100 gallons capacity are in the wings in 
wake of the cockpit and the fresh water 
tank is under the floor of the galley and 
chart room. 
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The new resin-bonded plywood will 
be used extensively in the boat, not only 
for joinerwork, bulkheads, berth fronts, 
etc., below but also for main and fore 
decks and cockpit. 








The flush deck at rail height makes for a roomy interior 
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Outboard profile of the new commuter built by the Hubert 5. Johnson Boat and Engine Works 


“Onrust,” a 44-Foot Commuter from Barnegat Bay 


HIS attractive craft was designed 

and built by the Hubert 8. Johnson 
Boat and Engine Works, of Bay Head, 
N. J., for R. W. Dowling, of West- 
hampton, L. I., and New York. She has 
just been delivered and has gone into 
commission. She has been named On- 
rust, after the first boat built in Nieuw 
Amsterdam in 1614. 

The new boat is 44’ 0” in length over 
all, 11’ 6’’ beam and 30” draft. She has 
a heavy oak keel, providing a solid 
backbone, and her white oak frames are 
spaced 7’’ center to center. The outside 
planking, laid lapstrake, is of 1’’ cedar, 
copper riveted. Decks and cabin sides 
are of mahogany. The boat is of the 
double cabin type, the sheer being fairly 
straight and the houses low. 

The power plant: consists of a pair of 
Model 202-203 Scripps engines, 6-cylin- 
der motors developing 212 horse power 
each and driving the boat at a 33-mile 
pace. Bendix controls are fitted to both 
steering stations. The gasoline tanks, of 
copper, have a capacity of 200 gallons 
and the fresh water tanks, of tinned 
copper, hold 100 gallons. Struts and 
rudders are of bronze and the shafts are 
of Monel metal. Goodrich ‘‘Cutless” 
rubber shaft bearings are fitted and 
the propellers are Federal-Mogul Tru- 
Pitch, 18’’ diameter and 22” pitch, of 
bronze. 

While the new boat may be used for 
extended cruising, she was designed 
primarily for commuting. The forward 
cabin is spacious, with plenty of room 
for a lounge.and easy chairs, and the 
floor has been kept high enough to give 
persons seated in the cabin excellent 
visibility. The top of this forward cabin 


is removable, permitting the occupants 
to enjoy sunlight and fresh air. The 
raking windshield deflects the air cur- 
rents and prevents a strong draft when 
the boat is traveling at high speed. A 
steering station is located in the for- 
ward starboard corner of the cabin. 
Clothes lockers are arranged in the after 
end of this cabin and abaft them is a 
compact galley, on the starboard side, 
and a lavatory to port. The galley is 
equipped with ice box, two-burner 
stove, sink, dresser and lockers while 
the lavatory has the usual fixtures. 
Forward, under the deck, with a hatch 
giving ventilation and access, are the 
crew’s quarters for one man, fitted with 
a low bunk and a toilet. an 

The bridge deck has steering wheel 
and engine controls in its forward port 
corner and seats across the after end. 
The engines are located under the bridge 
deck with large flush hatches giving 
access to them. 

The after cabin is provided with a 
built-in berth on each side, forward of 
which is a toilet room to starboard with 
a lavatory opposite. A bureau is built 
against the after bulkhead. 

The boat has an attractive sheer and 
the arrangement of the deck structures 
and the coamings, with the raking wind- 
shields, gives her a distinctly modern 
appearance. The hull is painted black, 
the cabin sides white and the bottom 
green. The cabin tops are in natural 
color fabric. The interior is finished in 
cream enamel with a moderate amount 
of mahogany trim to give a touch of 
contrasting color. The deck is of ma- 
hogany, finished bright. All of the metal 
trimmings are chrome plated. 


Rousmaniere Heads I.C.Y.R.A. 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the 

Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing As- 
sociation, not long ago, James A. Rous- 
maniere of the Harvard Y. C. was 
elected president to succeed James P. 
Lewis of Williams. Rousmaniere is a 
Long Island Sound sailor with a wide 
yachting experience. 

Russell W. Field, Jr., of Brown, was 
elected chairman of the Dinghy Racing 
Committee, replacing Ralph L. Fletcher, 
Jr., of the same club. C. Runyon Colie, 
Jr., of M.I.T., will become chairman of 
the McMillan Cup Committee, now 
headed by President Rousmaniere, fol- 
lowing the 1939 series in June. Myles 
Fox, Williams, was chosen chairman 
of the Cruising Committee. 

The three other elected members of 
the Executive Committee at large for 
the coming year are John C. Kiley, Jr., 
Trinity College; F. Gardner Cox, Jr., 
Princeton, and Alexander Nimick, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Leonard M. 
Fowle, graduate secretary-treasurer, 
was reélected. 

Two new college yachting bodies, the 
Boston University Nautical Association 
and the Lafayette College Y. C., were 
elected to membership. 

A resolution was passed inviting the 
officer representative of the Midship- 
men’s Boat Club of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis to sit with 
the executive committee at all meetings. 
The Inter-Collegiate Y. R. A. is an 
undergraduate organization and the 
regulations of the Naval Academy do 
not permit midshipmen to serve as 
officers of such bodies. 








The boat is arranged for commuting service although she is capable of making extended cruises 
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THE TOPPAN TWOSOME: A PLYWOOD AUXILIARY 


For well over a year we have been 
hearing a lot about waterproof ply- 
wood for boats. We’ve heard about 
the ways in which it simplifies build- 
ing, how strong it is per unit of weight 
and even the doubting Thomases 
have been shown that this mate- 
rial stands up under hard usage. It is 
being used for planking on prams, 
skiffs, small sailboats, and on racing 
hydroplanes, and in the bulkheads, 
other parts of the interior and on the 
decks of large boats. 

Now, along comes a little auxiliary 
cruising sloop which has utilized the 
unusual qualities of waterproof ply- 
wood up to the very limit. She is called 
the Toppan Twosome and is being 
built by Toppan Boats, Inc. of Med- 
ford, Mass. from designs by Charles 
G. MacGregor, who has done more 
than anyone else to develop the po- 
tentialities of waterproof plywood in 
boat construction. The Twosome is 
23’ 6” overall, 19’ waterline and 
7’ 6” beam, and sells for less than 
$2,000. 


Great saving in weight 


We have had the pleasure of look- 


ing the Twosome over and, more im- 
portant, this time, than the looking, 
we also had the pleasure of sailing her. 
Even a superficial study of her con- 
struction revealed a combination of 
strength and lightness brought about 
by radically new and different con- 
struction methods. By eliminating 
some of the usual structural members 
and making the others do double duty 
much weight has been saved. We 





sailed her in a 12 to 15 mile breeze on 
Boston Harbor and discovered what 
to our way of thinking was the most 
significant single feature of the Two- 
some. She felt and handled like a slim 
and light racing craft rather than a 
cruising boat with berths, toilet, gal- 
ley and complete accommodations for 
two. As soon as we filled her away she 
jumped forward and within ten sec- 
onds she had attained maximum 
speed for that breeze. On the wind 
she trimmed down flat, balanced well, 
and moved out ahead in a sprightly 
manner as if that was the way she 
liked to sail, rather than slowly, slug- 
gishly, like many small cruising auxil- 
iaries which seem to say to their 
skippers, ‘‘Can’t you ease my sheets a 
little and put me a little farther off 
the wind?”’ 

We could ‘“‘feel” this difference in 
the Twosome and attributed it to her 
lightness even before we learned that, 
weighing less than 4,000 pounds, she 
is about a third lighter than the aver- 
age cruising auxiliary of her size. 
Unfortunately there were no other 
small boats out under sail at the same 
time with which to try conclusions 
but as far as facts rather than opin- 
ions are concerned there is no ques- 
tion of the Twosome’s ability to tack 
in 8 points; she did it time and again, 
and that’s a good gauge of windward 
ability. Lightness, snap and respon- 
siveness, of course, make her a fine 
boat off the wind, too. Sail area, of 
course, means speed in light to mod- 
erate weather but the Twosome is 
fast with only a moderate amount of 

sail, 281 square feet. 


No ceiling required 


Accommodations, 
in the minds of 
many, are more im- 
portant than speed 
in a small cruising 
auxiliary and the 
method of construc- 
tion in the Twosome 
contributes much in 
that way too. The 
strength, andsmooth 
surface of the inside 


By stepping the mast on 
deck the cabin is made 
unusually roomy and com- 
fortable for so small a boat 








Designed by Charles J. MacGregor, the 23-foot Toppan Twosome contains many 
innovations in plywood construction 


of the Weldwood planking does away 
with the necessity of ceiling in the 
boat, reduces the number of frames 
required and reduces with interior 
structural members generally, leaving 
more room for galley, berths, lockers, 
drawers, etc. It’s only an inch here, 
and two inches there, but the sum 
total is large. 

The layout of the Twosome is quite 
conventional but the mast is stepped 
on deck which is the best means we’ve 
seen yet to get more room below 
decks. Strange as it may seem, elimi- 
nating the butt of the mast from the 
cabin has the effect of providing more 
room in the cockpit and in the galley 
which is at the after end of the cabin. 
This develops through the practica- 
bility of pushing the berths and the 
center of the cabin farther forward 
than they could possibly be if the 
mast stuck down in between. The 
cockpit is over six feet long and the 
seats along its side are large enough to 





be pressed into service as open air 
berths on an occasional week-end 
when the weather looks good and the 
owner is willing to overcrowd his boat 
a bit. The galley is as large as that 
department on most of the stock 
auxiliaries, about 30 feet in length, 
and is complete with sink, two-burner 
stove, ice chest, dish racks, fcod 
locker, and dresser top. Full sitting 
headroom is provided throughout the 
cabin, and the companion hatch slides 
forward to permit the cook to stick 
his head out and stand up straight 
while preparing meals. 

Pushing the berths farther forward 
naturally restricts the amount of 
space given over to the toilet and for 
stowage forward but there is still 
plenty available. Although there is no 
room for a separate toilet room this 
department is amidships just forward 
of the berths and covered over by a 
rectangular hinged seat and can be 
separated from the remainder of the 











The Twosome under construction, showing one of the eight pieces 
of Weldwood which make up the planking 


interior by a curtain on a sliding 
track arrangement. 

The Weldwood planking or skin of 
the little boat is all there is between 
the occupants of the boat and the 
water outside. This makes the interior 
just that much wider, for instead of 
being limited to the inside of the ceil- 
ing which would be two inches or 
more inside the planking it goes right 
on out to the smooth inside surface of 
the waterproof plywood. In other 
words, the Twosome has over four 
inches of additional useful beam be- 
low decks. 


Powered with Universal Twin 


This little boat is powered with a 
Universal Blue Jacket Twin fitted 
with starter, battery, and reverse 
gear. Her lightness helps there too, 
for she steps right out like a power 
boat although the little motor is rated 
at only 10 h.p. 

No description of the Toppan Two- 
some would be complete without 
giving a few details of the materials 
and methods which have made this 
roomy, fast, and inexpensive little 


boat possible. She is built 
entirely without moulds. 
Instead the keel, stem, stern 
post, and deadwood which 
are of Philippine mahogany 
are set up and permanently 
fastened together. Then the 
nine athwartship framing 
members which have already 
been assembled are put in 
place on the mahogany keel. 
No two of these are alike in 
either materials or method 
of construction and detailed 
diagrams would be required 
to tell the story at all com- 
pletely. In general, however, 
each of the nine athwart- 
ship strength members’ has 
been designed in the light- 
est, simplest and yet strongest man- 
ner feasible, at the particular station. 
Sawn white oak knees, frames and 
other members are used, reénforced at 
each station with panels and strength 
members of Weldwood. This material 
is not only screwed in place with 
bronze screws but is also chemically 
bonded with the same glue used in 
manufacturing the wood itself. The 
precise location of each one of the nine 
frames depends somewhat on what 
further use the frame and its reén- 
forcing member can be put to as 
partitions, bulkheads, etc. 

Then the chine stringers of mahog- 
any are let into each of the nine 
frames, the stem, and the transom, 
and the Twosome is ready for plank- 
ing. Anyone seeing the boat at that 
stage would think that there was very 
little to stiffen and hold the boat to- 
gether but we must remember that 
the planking is what does most of 
that job in any boat and that the 
cross-grains of plywood make it 
equally strong in both directions. The 
entire boat is planked with eight 
pieces of five ply fir Weldwood. As 


with the framing, the planking is 
glued wherever it touches a frame or 
other member, all of which eliminates 
the weight, cost, and labor of more 
than half the number of screws that 
would be found in an ordinary boat. 


Clamp and shelf eliminated 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Twosome’s construction 
is the manner in which both clamp 
and shelf have been eliminated and a 
single member called a deck edge 
stringer substituted. This is made of 
Philippine mahogany and also acts 
as a rub rail. It is shaped from a piece 
of timber approximately two inches 
square and is screwed and glued into 
place after the boat’s planks have been 
put on but before the Weldwood deck 
is laid. The decking actually extends 
out beyond the edge of the topsides. 
MacGregor has worked this detail out 
so that this one member gives the hori- 
zontal and vertical strength plus the 
exterior protection of three separate 
and distinct parts of an ordinary boat. 

Another interesting detail is the 
mast beam which has a big job to do 
on this little boat, for remember that 
the spar is stepped on deck and there 
is no vertical support under it at all. 
Remember, too, that the principal 
force on any mast is a vertical com- 
ponent tending to push it down 
through the boat. This mast beam is 
3” wide by 314” deep and is made up 
of five laminations of white oak glued 
and doweled together and supported 
at each end by twin knees. The ab- 
sence of any cracks in the paint and 
any visible movement indicate that 
this beam is performing well. 


Decks of Weldwood 


The doghouse is of one piece Weld- 
wood construction neatly rounded at 
the edges to form an attractive and 
thoroughly tight joint. The Weldwood 
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A cross section of the deck edge stringer (above) 

and the chine stringer (below). The crosses indi- 

cate surfaces which are fastened together with a 
special waterproof glue 


decks and house-top have been 
painted with the International Paint 
Company’s new non-skid deck paint 
which, incidentally, gives the surface 
the appearance of canvas. 

We are most enthusiastic about the 
way this little boat sails, we like her 
layout below and on deck with the 
possible exception of the broad, 
somewhat chopped off appearance of 


‘the transom and the whole after sec- 


tion. But this, we can see, is almost a 
necessity in little cruising boats in 
order to get room in the cockpit and 
to contribute to stability. The builders 
have held up their end of the bargain 
in doing a good building, job under 
the supervision of the designer. 


UNIVERSAL’S NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Ir used to be that marine motor 
manufacturers announced practically 
all of their new models and develop- 
ments at Boat Show time in the win- 
ter, but lately things seem to have 
been speeding up all along the line for 
we have run into a succession of new 
and improved motors throughout the 
spring. The most recent comes from 
the Universal Motor Company, which 
has recently announced changes and 
improvements in the Cruiser Eight 
Marine Engine which make it prac- 
tically a new motor. The same com- 
pany also has a new line of Diesel 
electric generators. 

The Universal Cruiser Eight now 
develops 125 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. It 
still has the same bore and stroke, 





31%" x 414”, and the same cylinder 
displacement, 347 cubic inches. The 
greater power is obtained through a 
camshaft of higher valve lift than 
commonly used. Improved carbure- 
tion and idling is accomplished 
through a new Stromberg carburetor 
of the plain tube type, embodying 
such proven features as double ven- 
turi, automatic accelerating pump, 
economizer and separate idling sys- 
tem. A new safety feature in the form 
of an automatic drain system elimi- 
nates the drip pan and all danger of 
gas escaping into the bilge. 

Other improvements have been 
made in this engine by making it 
shorter, narrower, and lighter in 
weight. The direct drive model meas- 

ures 62114 ¢”’ over- 

all and the reduc- 
tion drive model 

71” overall. The 

width is 21%&%”. 

The reduction 

gears are com- 

pletely built in to 
form an integral 
part of the engine. 

They are available 

in either 214 to 1 

or 1% to 1 ratios. 

The reverse gear 

is a Joes high duty 
. doubleclutchtype. 


There are no exposed belts or 
shafts on the Cruiser Eight as the 
water pump, generator, etc. are en- 
tirely positive gear driven, all of 
which contributes toward the unusu- 
ally clean-cut appearance. The cylin- 
der head is in two units with eight 
studs surrounding each cylinder to 
prevent any tendency toward distor- 
tion, loss of compression or blown out 
cylinder head gaskets. Extra large 
water jackets completely surround 
each cylinder, valve seat, and valve 
stem guide. The manifold is water 
cooled and the exhaust can be taken 
from either end. 

An easily cleaned Groco oil cooler 
of increased efficiency with removable 
top and body is used on the Cruiser 
Eight and the scavanger oil pump is 
of extra large capacity. No packing or 
adjustment of the propeller coupling 
is necessary as self-adjusting oil seals 
are provided. Similar seals have also 
been incorporated on the clutch shaft 
lever. An indirectly lighted instru- 
ment panel with the usual instruments 
and a tachometer is standard equip- 
ment with the Cruiser Eight. 

The new Diesel electric plants begin 
at 3000 watts, both AC and DC and 


Left — The Universal Cruiser Eight which now 
develops 125 h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. Right — A new 
Universal one cylinder full Diesel 3 Kw. generator 


are of the full Diesel compression ig- 


’ nition type. Features of the two single 


cylinder models in 3 KW and 5 KW 
sizes, are the Bosch fuel ignition sys- 
tem and the Bosch acro combustion 
chamber above the piston. 

The four cylinder models deliver 5 
KW and up and feature soft combus- 
tion, low compression and pressures 
lower than other Diesels, making for 
smooth operation. The line includes 
both marine and land type plants. 
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For some time we have been bear- 
ing down on a story on seagoing cloth- 
ing. It’s rather an unusual story for 
these pages, for not only is the subject 
quite diversified but to a considerable 
extent it involves style as well as 
practical features. The style angle, 
however, we feel can be skipped en- 
tirely as it is out of our line and 
there’s plenty to be said on the 
question of the practicability of 
various types of clothing. 

The blue coat with brass buttons 
and the accompanying white flannels 
are something else we’re going to skip. 
They are perfectly all right on certain 
occasions and in certain places, and 
are thoroughly practical, but the ques- 
tion of whether to wear them or not 
is entirely a question of style. Some 
clubs and some places go in strong for 
such outfits, while at others they’re 
a thing of the past. 

‘“Wear anything you like,” is often 
the answer to the inexperienced 
guest’s question as to what kind of 
wardrobe should be brought aboard. 
Exactly what you wear really has very 
little to do with how good a shipmate 
you are. At the same time, however, 
wearing apparel does have a lot to do 
with personal comfort particularly 
when the going gets tough. 

We consider hats one of the most 
important parts. of a seagoing ward- 
robe because of the sun. You get it in 
two ways, from above, and reflected 
from the surface of the water, and the 
latter is particularly bothersome when 
it’s calm and hot. We like the broad 
visored caps originated by sword 
fishermen, they shade your eyes and a 
good part of your face and it’s sur- 
prising to find how much of the time 
your head is far enough forward for 
the big visor to shield your face from 
the rays reflected from the water. 
The old standby, the soft white cot- 
ton hat with flexible brim, is also a 
fine headgear for all-round use. In the 
last year or so many of the specialty 
shops and department stores special- 
izing in sailing clothing have blos- 
somed out with the same type of hat 
in red, green, and blue denim. 

The lightweight yachting caps with 
flexible visor, old stuff abroad, from 
all reports are going great guns in this 
country this season. Phelps-Terkel of 


Los Angeles started them off on the - 


West Coast last year where they went 
over big. We mentioned them in our 
Christmas Gift suggestions last De- 


A new water- 
proof suit made 
for the girls by 
A. J. Tower 
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One of the Zelan finished water repellent cotton jackets being featured 
in Lord & Taylor’s Dinghy Corner 


cember and received such a tre- 
mendous and enthusiastic response 
from yachtsmen (and ship’s officers) 
all over the country that we knew 
there must be thousands who agreed 
with us that the old style of cap, hot, 
heavy, and stiff would soon be a thing 
of the past. Phelps-Terkel, Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, The Bo’sun’s Locker 
at Marshall Fields’, Lord & Taylor’s 
Dinghy Corner and many other out- 
lets report that the lightweight caps 
are going strong. Schellenberg of 
Brooklyn has the same type of cap 
with a removable and washable white 
gabardine crown. 

Jumping from the head down to the 
feet, because the practical features of 
footwear are a lot more important 
than those of anything in between, we 
want to put in a good big word (call 
it a “plug” if you wish) for the non- 
skid footwear developed during the 
last couple of years especially for 
yacht wear. Our original pair of Sperry 
Top-Siders are still going strong after 
two seasons of considerable use. Be- 
fore we had them we slipped and slid 
over innumerable decks but now we’re 
inclined to agree 100% with the sev- 
eral Bermuda Race skippers of last 
year who insisted that every member 
of their crew wear either Top-Sider 
shoes or the more recently developed 
moccasins, The shoes are now avail- 
able in white, blue, or tan uppers and 
in men’s_and women’s sizes. The 
moccasins come with either white or 
brown uppers. 

The squeegee action of the Top- 
Sider soles which literally annihilates 
the moisture between the soles and 
the deck have also been applied to 
boots, both knee length and high hip 
boots. Paul Sperry, their originator, 
must have stumbled up out of many a 
cockpit with the common stiff-legged 
boot, for he has very sensibly made 
the leg of his Pilot boots flexible all 
the way down to the ankles which not 
only makes them much lighter and 
easier to get around in but enables 
them to be turned inside out for quick 
drying and to be rolled up for compact 


CLOTHING 


stowing and transpor- 
tation. 

The latest feather in 
the cap of the Top- 
Sider sole is the fact 
that this spring it has 
been imitated by sev- 
eral other large scale 
sneaker manufacturers. 
If these shoes are any- 
where near as good as 
the Sperry’s, they’re 
miles ahead of crepe 
rubber, rope soles, and 
anything else we've 
ever seen. 

Waterproof clothing 
is another department 
in which practical fea- 
tures are a lot more 
important than style. 
There was a time when 
a black or a green rain- 
coat or a suit of yellow 
or black oilskins were 
about all there was to 
choose from. A rain- 
coat will do, in fact 
does very well, if all 
you have to do is to 
stand or sit in the cock- 
pit of a power cruiser, but if you’re 
really out in the open with work to do 
and seas coming over the bow, or 
lying out on the weather rail of a small 
racing boat, the best combination of 
coat and pants is none too good. 

The thickly coated heavy oilskins 
are designed primarily for fishermen 
and any reference to them reminds us of 
just one word, sticky. They’re all right 
if you’re using them constantly and 
never put them away wet or roll them 
up in an unventilated- locker. But 
that’s a large order on those heavily 
coated suits. A. J. Tower Company 
who have been making those suits 
for fishermen for generations came to 
the rescue of yachtsmen last year, 
however, and brought out a lighter, 
more thinly coated outfit which 
yachtsmen have found very practical. 
The material itself is light and com- 
fortable and the clumsy fisherman’s 
bib on the trousers has been elimi- 
nated in favor of conventional length 
and a zipper front, with loops at the 
waist for a belt. The collar, too, has 
been refined and made more com- 
fortable and even without a towel 
around your neck most of the rain 
and spray should stay outside. Tower 
now supplies the same type of suit for 
ladies in lighter weight and specially 
proportioned to fit the feminine figure. 
Due to the fact that the oil coating 
on these suits is thin they should give 
excellent service if given half a break. 
Pretend that the suit is an overcoat 
and give it a chance to dry when it 
gets wet and don’t roll it up in a ball 
and throw it in the corner of a locker. 

For constant day after day hard 
service such as a suit of oilskins gets 
in a tough ocean race, there’s nothing 
better than the suits of heavy black, 
white, and yellow rubber. At least 
75% of the 400 yachtsmen in last 
year’s Bermuda Race had these suits 
because they had found by experience 
that they are tough enough to with- 
stand ripping on cleats, winches, etc., 
that the rubber surface will not stick 
or wear off and that they resist soak- 
ing through better than anything else 
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Above — Mocca- 
sins with non-skid 
Top-sider soles. 


Right — A light, 
flexible boot with 
Top-sider soles 





available. We agree with the verdict 
of this hard bitten bunch. These suits 
are heavy, hot, and more than you need 
for occasional use, but they do stand 
the gaff when it really gets tough. 

On the opposite end of the water- 
proof clothing scale there are jackets, 
parkas, shirt and slack suits and other 
garments made of water repellent 
fabrics. Some of these depend for 
their effectiveness on close weave, 
others on coated fabric, and _ still 
others on coating the finishéd gar- 
ment. But this season there’s been a 
lot of talk about something new, a 
finishing process developed by Du- 
Pont and called Zelan. Our experience 
with it, so far, has been limited but it 
looks mighty good. Zelan is applied 
to the fabric after it is woven and 
goes right into it. Anything but a 
soaking rain rolls right off it and what 
is more important, water repelling 
qualities are not in the least injured 
by repeated washing or dry cleaning. 
It does not affect the ‘‘feel,”’ texture, 
or color of the fabric. 


Phelps-Terkel’s new Cape Horn parka of water- 
proofed navy blue canvas lined with plaid wool 

















A BUILDER’S OWN GADGETS 


Wirn all the gadgets and gil- 
hickies of one kind and another that 
have been developed during the last 
year or so it might seem that every- 
thing possible had already been 
brought out and nothing remained 
for us but to close the patent office 
and sit back and enjoy our sailing, 
assured that we possess or have 
available the ultimate in equipment 
of all kinds. 

This, however, is not true and no- 
body knows it better than a builder 





of fine yachts like Henry B. Nevins 
of City Island, N. Y., who recently 
built for his own use a 50’ cutter. 
There are several innovations in 
construction and gadgets on this 
yacht, of which some were developed 
as an experiment and others came 
about because there just wasn’t any- 
thing good enough on the market to 
do the job. 

For instance, there are the special 
toggles connecting the rod rigging to 
the chain plates. Each toggle is a 
special three way affair which was 
developed because the diameter of 
pin provided for in the fitting was 
insufficient to carry the load in 
double shear with an ordinary toggle. 
The three-tongued toggle permits the 
load to be divided four ways on the 
pin, assuring an adequate factor of 
safety. Even with rod rigging the 
shrouds on the lee side slack up some- 
what and the flexibility provided by 
a toggle is most desirable. 

Another gadget on the new yacht 
which struck our fancy is a special 
lead block for the genoa jib sheets. 
The sheets lead from a sliding fitting 
atop the rail to this special block 
and thence with a ‘‘once and for all” 
proper lead to the winch. This does 
away with the snatch block usually 
utilized to facilitate a good lead. It 
keeps the intense strain of a flat genoa 
lined up with the rail at all times and 
does away with any possibility of a 
wire sheet cutting into life rail stan- 
chions or bright mahogany. The 
fitting is bolted through the rail and 
the inside edge of the covering board 





with space beneath for the free pas- 
sage of water. 

The illustration shows a bit of the 
two layer deck made of waterproof 
plywood overlaid with teak strips 
set edge to edge without seam com- 
position. 


SSISGIHSS 


A REAL REMOTE CONTROL 
SEARCHLIGHT 


A sportLicnt is a mighty convenient 
gadget to have on a power cruiser for 
picking up buoys, identifying small 
boats, piers and other shore objects 
and for locating the mooring buoy. 
Unfortunately, however, to be really 
useful the light itself must be up on 
the cabin top so that its beam will 
clear the bow and take in a 360 degree 
sweep. That usually calls for some 
sort of remote control — and a simple 
fool-proof control mechanism is not 
found on every searchlight. 

Here’s one that seems to be the 
answer to some night beshrouded 
skipper’s prayer, however. It’s called 
the Ivalite and is made by Ivano, Inc., 
of Chicago. It is operated by a simple 
knob which can be mounted in any 
convenient location as the connection 
is made through a flexible rod. A turn 
of the knob rotates the light — 360 
degrees. Pulling it in and out con- 
trols its elevation. The length of the 





shaft, the mounting brackets and 
their rubber washers can be adjusted 
to the requirements of the individual 
installation. The manufacturers claim 
that it is the only light operating by 
remote control that can travel in two 
directions at once. 

The flexible shaft is sheathed in cor- 
rosion-resisting metal and the shell of 
the Ivalite, as well as the brackets 
and all operating parts, are of chrome- 
plated brass. Under average weather 
conditions the light throws a beam a 
half mile long and it is available with 
either an amber or plain white lens. 


WSSAAIASS 


NEW GALLET YACHTING 
TIMER 


To Tom McClure, the head man in 
the Bo’sun’s Locker, the seagoing 
corner of the Marshall Field store in 
Chicago, goes the credit for working 
out the latest in timers or stop watches 
for skippers who are wise to the fact 
that the start is by far the most impor- 
tant single moment in a yacht race. 
McClure did something and did it 
well, about the shortcomings of the 
usual watch faces which show the 
seconds very clearly but are often 
mis-read as to the minutes still to go 
before the gun. 

Gallet has made up this new timer 
using McClure’s idea for the face and 


GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


incorporating Swiss movements.There 
is only one hand to watch and it takes 
five minutes to make one complete 
circuit of the dial. The sector for each 
minute is of a different color so that it 
would be just about impossible to 
mistake 30 seconds to go for 1 minute 
and 30 seconds. It’s as simple as that 





— why haven’t you ever thought of it 
before? Jules Racine & Co. are the 
importers and distributors of this 
new timer. 


SNS 


NEW PISTOL GRIP FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


UNFORTUNATELY we’ve never gone 
in for much hunting or fishing and 
have always wondered a bit just what 
was meant when people started talk- 
ing about the balance of a gun or a 
trout rod. A few days ago, however, 
we had a fine demonstration of what 
balance means — in a fire extinguisher. 

Walter Kidde & Company, makers 
of the well known Lux carbon dioxide 
equipment were doing the demon- 
strating but when we compared the 
feel of their new pistol grip Model 2 
to the old hand valve operated model 
of the same size and weight — that 
was all we needed. 

To operate the extinguisher all you 
need do is grab the handle and pull 
hard on the trigger, leaving the other 
hand free to guide the discharge horn. 
Release the trigger and the flow of 


carbon dioxide gas stops immediately. 
The rigid and balanced pistol grip 
makes the new model infinitely more 
maneuverable and it’s easy to see that 
during the excitement attending a 
fire the simpler the handling of the 
fire fighting equipment, the more 
good it will do. 

Accidental and mischievous dis- 
charge is guarded against in the new 
extinguisher by the inclusion of a 
safety seal wire requiring a hard pull 
to break it through. A broken seal 
wire reveals also that the unit has been 
used. 








YACHTING 


A POCKET WIND INDICATOR 


One of the most interesting and 
amusing little gadgets we’ve run across 
in some time is a little instrument 
made by the General Communication 
Company of Boston and called the 
Windikator. We’ve been playing 
around with one of these, taking it 
racing and cruising for the past couple 
of weeks, and have even collected 
crowds with it on breezy days on 42nd 
Street. 

The Windikator’s function is to 
indicate wind velocity and it performs 
most creditably. With the aid of a 
self-contained little compass card it 
also tells you the direction of the wind, 
although few yachtsmen of any ex- 
perience need any assistance on that 
score. It’s a simple little thing, stand- 
ing less than 4” high including the 
Bakelite case and cover, and weighing 
less than 2 ounces all told. 

About all there is to it is a little 
vane which the wind actuates, a pre- 
cisely calibrated spring, a couple of 
bearings, and the dial face calibrated 
at either 5 mile intervals from 5 to30 





miles or at 10 mile intervals from 10 
to 60 miles. Most of the parts are 
made by a watch manufacturer. Each 
instrument is individually calibrated 
in the manufacturer’s own wind tun- 
nel which is constantly checked 
against a master tunnel at M. I. T. 
All materials used in its manufacture 
are non-magnetic and rust and cor- 
rosion resistant. 

We found that every time we put 
this little gadget to work everybody 
aboard flocked around to see it in 
action. The pointer jumped around 
quite a bit within a range of about ten 
miles, that is about five miles above 
and below the average velocity at the 
moment. The fact that the pointer 
jumped, we took as an indication of 
how greatly the wind velocity on 
deck varies rather than as a deficiency 
in the instrument. It strikes us as a 
very handy thing to have aboard 
under storm conditions to ascertain 
whether the wind is increasing or 
decreasing and is certainly valuable 
to anyone wishing for academic rea- 
sons to keep a record of wind velocity. 
It might be used as a justification for 
the skipper’s judgment in determin- 
ing when to shorten or put on sail and 
in any case is a lot of fun. 
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MORE FUN... 


FEWER FROWNS... 
WITH 


ESSOMARINE 


APA (see above) is wondering 
why he ever bought a boat! 

It’s not the boat, Papa! Or the en- 
gine, either! What you need are the 
right fuels and lubricants... and 
there’s an Essomarine Sign hard by 
where you can get ’em! 

Essomarine lubricants protect 
your engine from hard wear on 
long or short runs, assure power 

seal and prevent sludge. Essomarine 
fuels give your sturdy craft extra 
knots per gallon. Heave your heavy 
repair bills overboard and let Esso- 


marine turn all your hours afloat 
into fun! 

Head your good ship for the near- 
est Essomarine dock! Let ahelpfulat- 
tendant supply your craft with Esso- 
marine. Then relax and enjoy your- 
self. And all hands, including 
Junior and the Missus, will share 
Happy Cruising with you! ; 
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YACHT INSURANCE 
FULFILLS YOUR 
THREEFOLD NEED 


PRESERVES effectively the substantial 


property investment — 


PROTECTS against possible Lawsuits 
involving injury or damage (by addition 
of Protection and Indemnity Insurance) — 


PROVIDES the extra feature of an inspec- 


tion and survey service which frequently de- 
tects easily-corrected 
faults, a wholly desir- 
able precaution in the 
interests of owner, fam- 
ily, guests and crew. 


Yacht owners are invited, 
without obligation, to 
write for this attractive 
pamphlet, entitled ‘for Yachtsmen”, which 
briefly and clearly tells the important facts 
about Yacht and Yacht Liability Insurance. 


Consult your own 
agent or broker for 


policies in . 





MARINE OFFICE 


OF 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET ¢« NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO + SEATTLE * NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS STOCKTON 
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YACHTING 


How to Measure the Pitch of a Propeller 


F VERY once in a while a boat needs a new propeller. If the owner plays 

safe and carries a spare the chances are his summer cruise will not be 
interrupted for more than a few hours by propeller trouble. If, however, 
at any season of the year he requires a new propeller the question of diam- 
eter and pitch comes up. Although these figures are usually stamped on 
the hub of the propeller, manufacturers report that they have frequent 
requests for a method of measuring the pitch of a propeller. 

The Hyde Windlass Company of Bath, Maine, one of the oldest manu- 
facturers of propellers in the country, has worked out a fairly simple process 
which gives accurate results provided care is exercised 
in its operation. 

The diameter is easily found: simply double the 
measurement from the center of the hub to the tip 
of the blade. To obtain the pitch, however, is not so 
simple. Measure from the center of the hub to the 
widest part of the blade. Using this measurement as 
a radius, inscribe a circle on a flat surface. Then 

FIG. I. center the propeller on this circle with the working 
side of the blade down as shown in fig. 1. 

Next, cut a templet of light cardboard or sheet metal to fit under one 
blade, curving the base of the templet to coincide with the section of the 
circumference of the circle. The upper edge should be trimmed to fit under 
the working side of the blade and care should be taken to have the templet 
vertical to the plane of the circle. The templet will be triangular in shape 
as shown by portion ABC of fig. 2. The line AB is the base, while AC is the 
angle of the working side of the blade. 

Then lay out the circumference of the circle in a straight line. The length 
of the line may be obtained by multiplying the diameter of the circle by 
3.1416. Place the base of the templet (AB) along one end of the line as 

shown in fig. 3, and extend 

the side AC until it inter- 

sects with a perpendicular 

e. drawn from the other end 
es of the line (DE). The dis- 





tance from-S to E will be 

the pitch of the propeller. 

Should the hub extend 

beyond the blades, allow 

S te oes °- the templet to extend un- 

Fig. 3. der the lower edge of the 

blade, keeping the upper 

edge of the templet true to the pitch angle. The templet may then be 
used as above. 
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+ + + 


Texaco Distributes Novel Pelorus 


ANOTHER contribution to the general well-being of the cruising 
yachtsman has been made by Texaco Waterways Service in the form 
of an ingenious little gadget called the Pocket Pelorus. 

Accurately constructed, the Pocket Pelorus is made of very heavy card 
varnished to assure a longer useful life and to protect it from spray. 
Folded flat the pelorus is but 514 inches square, while opened for use the 
easily read 4 inch compass rose and wide vision sight vanes are entirely 
practical for taking bearings. 

The Pocket Pelorus is being distributed by The Texas Company as a 
part of their long “‘Safety at Sea”’ campaign, to promote interest in coast- 
wise piloting and the use of navigational instruments and in this way 
contribute towards more scientific, and consequently safer, cruising. 

Yachtsmen studying piloting and wishing to obtain practical experience, 
and those who always like to know exactly where they are when sailing 
along the coastline will find the pelorus of particular interest and value. 
For the beginner at piloting brief instructions in the use of the instrument 
and the taking of bearings are printed on the inside cover of the pelorus. 

Copies of the Texaco Pocket Pelorus may be obtained free of charge or 
postage by personal call, telephone or letter to Texaco Waterways Service, 
Room 2006, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SCRIPPS 


* ENGINES 


IN WIDE RANGE 
OF FOURS, SIXES, 
EIGHTS, TWELVES 


HIGH OR MEDIUM SPEED 
REDUCTION GEARS 


25 to 316 HORSEPOWER 


Wherever boats are run on lakes, rivers or 
oceans—the name ‘‘SCRIPPS” stands for 
satisfaction. Dependable power is the first de- 
mand for water travel. Scripps gives you this 
—and with it, smoothness, efficiency, economy. 


Famous throughout the world of boating, be- 
cause of a third of a century of painstaking 
development, these Scripps power plants are 
truly the last word in boating satisfaction. 


You don’t GUESS about POWER when you're 
powered by Scripps! 


The Scripps line includes over 50 models, 
one for your boat. Let us give you, please, 
the detailed information which you naturally 
want, before specifying any engine. 


The engines illustrated here are but a few of the more 
than 50 models. Write us giving size of boat and we 
will send fully illustrated and descriptive sheets of 
suitable Scripps Engines. 


PIONEERS in Marine Power 
for a Third of a Century 


SCRIPPS 


MOTOR 
COMPANY 


5833 LINCOLN AVE., DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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MALABAR JUNIOR 
Amazingly BIG for her 31'4” 
4-berth layout $3575 





She looks big here and even bigger when you go aboard. Actual 
dimensions: 31’ 4” x 22’ 1” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 8”. Sail area: 433 square feet. 





The efficient design of Malabar, Jr., is typified by the 
light airy galley, with loads of locker space. 


Ready for delivery — new four-berth layout, separate toilet, 
many minor improvements. Light four Gray motor. Fast 
under sail or power. Mahogany planked, bronze screw fast- 
ened, hollow spars. 6’ 1’ headroom under deckhouse (lower 
than in photo) 5’ 9” under house proper. Deep comfortable 
self-bailing cockpit. 4-berth layout — $3575. Also one with 
3-berth layout, immediate delivery Boston — $3470. 


Two building, Holland, Michigan, 3-berth layout — $3675 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
131 State St. Boston 
Branch Office: 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


HE Detroit Power Squadron participated in a successful invasion of the 

Monroe State Park by the U.S. Marine Reserves on June 10th as a prac- 
tice operation for a more elaborate landing later in the summer. Seventy- 
five Detroit Reservists were taken to a point off the beach aboard the 
yachts and then landed in lifeboats loaned by the Ford Motor Co. 


+ + + 


Fred Wagner, of Detroit, has purchased the Class R Breeze from George 
F. B. Johnson, of Buffalo. This brings the Detroit fleet to four. 


+ + + 


Commodore Dave Sloss, of Bayview, has the Lawley yard working extra 
shifts in an effort to deliver a Voyager cutter to him in time for the Port 
Huron-Mackinac Race. The order for the Sparkman & Stephens designed 
boat was given in mid-May and if Sloss wheels his boat across the starting 
line on July 15th, Lawley’s will have made some kind of a record. 


+ + + 


Two salt water boats are expected to take part in both Mackinac races 
this year. Windigo, owned by Carl Schmidlapp, should be a sure bet, while 
Harkness Edwards’ Wakiva may start. The plan is to sail up Lake Huron 
with the Bayview fleet and then on to Chicago to come back up Lake 
Michigan the following week on the Chicago Y. C. race to the Straits. 


+ + + 


The first effects of the Bayview fire on local racing were recorded on June 
10th when the race-cruise across Lake St. Clair to the Old Club was can- 
celled. The event will probably be held in the fall. 


+ + + 


The Fisher Boat Works has received an order for the second 52-foot 
cruiser designed by John L. Hacker. The boat will go to a Columbus 
yachtsman and delivery is slated in time for a cruise south this fall. 


+S 


Larry James and a hardy crew aboard the Herreshoff cutter Bagatelle 
fought their way into Put in Bay Harbor at daylight, June 11th, to win the 
annual Roberts Trophy Race out of Rocky River. The 65-mile auxiliary 
race proved to be one of the hardest in the long history of the event. With 
a steady 30-mile wind reported alongshore, and much more in the squalls, 
only four of the fourteen starters finished under canvas or their own 
power. The Coast Guard brought in several with blown out canvas, in- 
cluding Neville Foster’s Week-Ender Southerly, recently purchased from 
Drake Sparkman, and making her début in fresh water racing. 


+ + + 


The Cleveland Yachting Club tried a new type of predicted log race on 
June 10th for power cruisers in a 60-mile run from Rocky River to Put in 
Bay. A course and distance out into the lake was given each skipper at the 
start and another course and distance which would take him into the bay. 
Checkers were on hand at the turning point and at the finish to note the 
closeness of the navigation. The event was declared a success. Ernest Kent, 
with his Adelaide IT took first place. 


“Sr ieee * 


Club Aloha, on the St. Clair Flats, has extended an invitation to all 
members of Great Lakes clubs to make use of the club’s facilities. 


+ + + 


The Grosse Ile Y. C. is settled at its new site on Peekaboo Island, in the 
Lower Detroit River. The floating clubhouse has been moved to the site, 
and the club plans to build a home ashore this summer. 


+ + + 
The Edison Boat Club is celebrating its silver anniversary this year 


with a little extra flourish on each event. The annual regatta on August 
19th is expected to be the climax of the year’s program. 
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Why every Chris-Craft has 
Tobin Bronze shafting 


The handsome new Chris-Craft 48-ft. Motor Yacht. 
Tobin Bronze shafting, of course. 


Writes A.W.MacKerer, Naval Architect for Chris- 
Craft Corporation: 


“We thought you would be interested to know 
that we are using Tobin Bronze propeller shaft- 
ing on our new 48- and 55-ft. Motor Yachts, as 
well as on all other Chris-Craft Models. It 


gives us superior performing qualities and insures 
long life.” 


The same strength, toughness and rust immunity that 
are found in Tobin Bronze, make many other Ana- 
conda Metals equally desirable for quality boat building. 
Of their use in Chris-Craft boats, Mr. MacKerer says: 


“It has been our experience that you can always 
count on the quality of an Anaconda product, 
whether it is a copper exhaust tube, brass control 
rod, copper bailer tube, angle brass—any of your 
numerous products that have proved so invalua- 


ble to the dependability and performance of fine 
motor boats.”’ 


Discerning boat owners, leading naval architects and 
builders all agree— ANACONDA METALS MAKE 
BOATS LAST LONGER 


39166 





A trio of sleek Chris-Crafts, 










all equipped with Tobin 
Bronze shafts and other 
Anaconda Metals. 





Visit the Copper & Brass 

Industry Exhibit in the 

Metals Building, New The propeller in this trade-mark identifies Tobin 

York World’s Fair—1939. Bronze rod which has been especially turned and 
ON. Y.W.F. straightened ‘or boat shafting. 


wi Anaconda Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company + In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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... By Popular Demand! 


DAWN builds a new “SEDAN 46” 


with a typical DAWN interior to suit the owner’s requirements! 


Like other DAW NS be- 
fore her, “Eight Bells” 
is a “commodore’s 
boat.” Built for Com- | 
modore Randolph P. 
Debevoise, Mere Point . 
Yacht Club, Maine. In 
three years, five different 
club commodores have 
purchased DAWNS. 





Dawn owners and admirers have asked: 





the standardized pawn hull?” “Eight Bells” is the answer! 


Here’s forty-six feet of all-purpose boat! Speed for commuting — sturdiness for offshore 
cruising and fishing. Every convenience and comfort of a cruising yacht. Large windows in 
the 12-foot deckhouse give gratifying navigating visibility, and a flood of glorious light and 
ventilation. Spacious, luxurious accommodations for five, including a built-in shower. 


Comfort forward, for the one-man crew. 


Twenty-three mile speed when you want it, from two 165 h.p. Lycomings with 2:1 reduc- 
tion. Typical pAwN construction you’ve heard so much about: white oak frames, ma- 
hogany and cedar planking, Everdur fastenings, de luxe equipment throughout. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
DAWN CRUISERS, INC., Clason Point, New York City 


“Why don’t you build a SEDAN, on 


Phone: Westchester 7-700 








MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


T THE Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, more than 600 admirers saw the 
53-foot over all yawl Tioga Too slip down the ways to the Town 
River, Quincy. The new two-sticker, which is expected to be a dangerous 
contender in this month’s New London to Marblehead Race and the blue 
water trek to Halifax in August, was designed by John G. Alden for Harry 
K. Noyes, 2d., and E. Pike Noyes, sons of Harry E. Noyes, owner of the 
Tioga, of Marblehead. It was one of the smoothest launchings on record, 
without a hitch in any detail. Miss Hope Noyes, young Marblehead helms- 
woman, broke the traditional bottle. The yawl was rigged immediately 
after the launching. 
+ + + 


The racing season m Massachusetts Bay was officially opened on Memo- 
rial Day when Commodore Thomas Moroney, of the South Boston Y. C., 
unlocked the waters with a turn of the big golden key. Despite the losses 
due to last September’s hurricane and a fresh offshore breeze, full of knock- 
down puffs, a fleet of 91 boats started in the opening interclub in Dorchester 
Bay. The Indian Marconi Class was the backbone of the fleet with 25 
starters. Walter Hallet’s Tonto, the former Twono, and winner of the re- 
cent ‘Little Fishermen’s Race,’’ smoked to windward to edge Harry 
Colburn’s Mohawk, the winner of this regatta for the two previous years. 
Harry (“Heavy Weather’’) McDonough, who captained the South Boston 
Y.C. crew to the runner-up berth for the Sears Cup in the Senior Champion- 
ships last fall in Long Island Sound, sailed his Top Hat for another close 
victory over the Snipes. 

+ + + 


The racing at Marblehead got under way to an early start with a fleet of 
43 boats turning out for the opener. The new outside line, the debut of the 
International One-Designs and the new 30-Square-Metres were features in 
the opening event, held under the burgee of the Corinthian Y. C. Alfred E. 
Chase’s Viking, Roosevelt Bowl winner, nosed out John 8. Lawrence’s 
Moose in the “Thirties.’? The Corinthian will run the Sunday races this 
summer with the starting line off Lighthouse Point instead of the old one 
off the Corinthian clubhouse. This is a compromise line which will allow 


more sea room for the bigger boats and the rocks will provide a natural 
grandstand. 


+ + + 


A rainy sou’wester cut down the fleet for the second interclub regatta off 
the Savin Hill Y. C. to 82 starters. The breeze finally wiped off the dirt 
overhead and the finish ended in sunshine. “Hank” O’Brien sailed the 
Nipper to a great win over the Manchester 18-footers, the oldest class left 
on the Bay, while Bob Dalrymple put Mohawk at the top of the Indians by 
good judgment in playing a strong tide on the homeward thrash. 


+ + + 


The schooner Yankee, flying the Boston Y. C. burgee, sailed from 
Gloucester for Bermuda on June 3rd. On board with Capt. Irving Johnson 
were Sterling Hayden, late master of the Florence C. Robinson on her pas- 
sage to Tahiti; ex-Commodore James R. Hodder; Howard ‘“‘Hampton” 
Rhoades; Allan Bennett, owner of the 65-foot schooner Flying Cloud ITT; 
Oakes Ames Spaulding, of Milton; Allen Eurich, radio operator on the last 
trip around the world of the Yankee; Robert C. Taylor, of Melrose; Alfred 
B. Morse, of South Boston, and Chris Nugent, of Winthrop. 


+ + + 


C. Eric Olsen, Jr., has been engaged by the Eastern Y. C. to direct the 
junior yachting program this summer. For the past three years he has been — 
one of the leading intercollegiate dinghy skippers, sailing twice on the 
M.I.T. crews which won the Henry A. Morss Memorial Trophy. This 
junior yachting program will be open to sons and daughters of members of - 
the club between the approximate ages of 10 and 18 years, and also to- 
members of the Pleon Y. C. The committee includes Gordon Abbott, — 
Leonard M. Fowle and John R. C. McBeath. ; 


ak + * 


The annual outboard motor regatta will be held this year on the Charles” 
River Basin on Saturday and Sunday, July 29th and 30th, under the 
auspices of the Central New England ‘Regatta Association. Plans are now 
being formulated to include the 135-cubic-inch inboard class. Races, as 
usual, will be run for both professional and amateur drivers in Classes 
A, B, C and X, in addition to the 135- and 225-cubic-inch inboard classes. - 
At the annual meeting, Frank W. Wigglesworth was elected commodore. 
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“Winds up just as fast as you can move the throttle,” says the operator of 
the new supercharged Cummins Diesel in the Crowley No. 1. 


Supercharging has packed one-third more horse power into the Cum- 
mins Diesel’s compact size. Supercharging has given the engine an even 
greater flexibility. This means more speed for your boat without increasing 
the size of your power plant ea quicker acceleration...the same assurance 
of instant starting ... the same smooth vibrationless rhythm ... a cleaner 


exhaust... with no sacrifice in the engine’s recognized dep: -dability. 


For the finest engine performance and a complete freedom from 
fire hazard, ask for specifications on the new Supercharged Cummins 
Dependable Diesel, Model HMRS-600. Cummins Engine —— 
29016 Wilson Street, Columbus, Indiana. 


* When you visit Treasure Island at the San Francisco Fair, a bay 
trip in one of Crowley Transportation Company's new 75-passen= 
ger boats will add an extra thrill to your vacation and show you what 


a fine power plant this new Supercharged Cummins Diesel really is. 


(= 


CUMMINS 


Dependable 


mammm DIESELS 


. is fuel metered and delivered 
by ONE LOW-PRESSURE pump 

















A yachtsman who selects 
the best available materials 
for building a first class vessel 
prefers marine insurance 


which has stood every test. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 


Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


90 JOHN St., NEw York, N. Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


OLLOWING the Cat Cay tuna tournament, during which twenty 

women caught nineteen blue fin tuna in one day, one of them stepped 
out and broke the world’s blue marlin record. Mrs. Henry Sears, from 
Greenwich, landed a 730-pounder in an hour and 27 minutes, breaking 
the 633-pound record made by Thomas Shevlin, New York, in 1933. 
The South Atlantic record for tuna was broken during the tournament by 
John M. Nichols, of Chicago, with a catch of 652 pounds. The tournament 
award was taken by Julio Sanchez, captain of the successful Cuban team 
in last year’s international meet off Nova Scotia, with 4177 pounds landed 
on a 39-thread line for 41,770 total points. Laddie Sanford, Hollywood, 
California, finished second with 31,570 points, while Commodore Thorwald 
Sanchez, of the Habana Y. C., was a close third. One hundred and forty- 
two giant tuna were caught by the 44 contestants during the three days, 
adding up to thirty-one odd tons. The greater part of the catch was 
brought back to Florida by the Coast Guard cutter Mojave for distribution 
through social agencies. 

+ + + 


The Navy Department has ordered two of the 59-foot motor torpedo 
boats from the Fogal Boat Yard, Miami, for the new mosquito fleet. Four 
large Diesel freighters are under construction by the Tampa Shipbuilding 
Company, and the new Coast Guard picket boats are coming through 
from the Gibbs Gas Engine Company, Jacksonville. Paul Prigg, at Miami, 
is rebuilding 8. Mortimer Auerbach’s Emancipator VIII which was badly 
smashed in a recent tuning up spin on Biscayne Bay. This was the former 
Gray Goose 2 which this winter had made a ten-mile advance in the 225 
Class record to 85 m.p.h. Emancipator’s propeller speed indicated a boat 
speed well over 90 m.p.h. when the accident occurred. 


+ + + 


Palm Beach to the World’s Fair in eight days, with a Sunday layover 
in Norfolk, is the cruising time made up the intracoastal waterway by a 
22-foot boat just bought by Fred M. Brandmeier, of Jamaica, N. Y., from 
the Forest E. Johnson Boat Works, Miami. This boat is a sister ship to 
Tatum Wofford’s Birdshot, winner of the 1939 Miami Cruiser Race. 


Charles Krum’s Fish Tails II, from Miami Beach, is bound for Los 
Angeles and presumably a new owner. Tams, Inc., reports the sale of the 
61-foot Mathis houseboat Tritona for John H. Ballantine, New York, to 
William O’Neil, of Akron, while the boat was on a Florida charter. 


ee ae 


Cruising in groups has been started in Miami where Roy Page and Gene 
Williams, Coral Gables, A. C. Fowler and H. B. Senior, Miami Beach, 
Alex Balfe, Paul Prigg, Henry Thompson, Grover Theis, Howard Bond 
and Henry Pohl have taken an active part. Terming themselves the 
Cruising Mariners, they took some fifteen boats on the first expedition 
to Hollywood where the resort’s official waterfront gave all hands a bar- 
becue. Then followed a predicted log cruise to Key Largo. There will be 
monthly runs to other nearby ports. 


+ + + 


With the Clearwater Y. C. summer series nearly half over, Don Coch- 
ran, Sr., is leading with his Blue Nose II while Guy Roberts’ Do-Do and 
Bob Keller’s No Name II stand second and third. Keller, a newcomer 
from the junior fleet, is giving his elders some real competition having al- 
ready passed Ted Kamensky, winner of the winter championship. 

Summer racing started at the Sarasota Y. C. May 28th, Billy Roe and 
Clinton Johnson taking first honors in the Fish Class, and Frank Blinz, 
III, and Frank Roberts in the Snipes. The opening race day included a 
cruise for 50 of the local Girl Scouts. At the St. Petersburg Y. C., Morgan 
Powell, Eddie Noek and Chick Devel are leading the Fish Class races 
preliminary to the Lipton Cup team competition. At the annual Candler 
Trophy regatta, held by the St. Andrews Bay Y. C., Panama City, the 
Biloxi Y. C. finished in the lead with Gulfport runner-up. The racing was 
done in the Gulf Fish Class boats. 


+ + + 


At the annual meeting of the Gulf Yachting Association, held in May 
at the Pensacola Naval Air Station, the Commodores’ Race was won by 
the St. Andrews Bay Y. C. This is always the high point of the meeting. 
Officers for the next year are: Gus Capdevielle, president; H. Hilton- 
Green, vice president; Clarence Ferguson, secretary. Important summer 
events were scheduled as follows: Pensacola Y. C., power race-cruise t0 
Fort Walton on June 16th; a deep water sailing race from Biloxi to Panama 
City on June 23, and the annual New Orleans to Gulfport Race on July Ist. 
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Fred Jacoby, Jr. at the New Jersey State Outboard 
Championships scored a grand slam in Division II by 


- 


r 
& 


capturing first in Classes A, B, C and F. 





WHAT DOES THIS AMAZING RECORD MEAN TO YOU? 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs were used to set all present speed 
records for outboards in both amateur and professional divisions . . . to 
win all National Championships in 1938 . .. to score clean sweeps in 
all major outboard regattas in 1938 and 1939 . . . to set the present speed 
record for the 225 class . .. to set 5 international speed records in the 
unlimited class from 24 miles to 3 hours .. . truly an amazing record! 


When one spark plug is so consistently 
chosen by the racing fraternity and is 
conclusively outstanding in events of 
such unparalleled severity on men, en- 
gines and equipment, it establishes, 
beyond any doubt, that Champions 


insure better performance in every 


US E THE 


SPAR K 


marine engine, either large or small. 


Champion’s unequaled resources, en- 
gineering and manufacturing facilities 
have been exclusively devoted to build- 
ing better spark plugs for well over a 


quarter century. “Today Champions 


PLUG 


offer you advances and advantages not 


obtainable in any other spark plugs. 


Demand Champions for your boat, 
and you can be certain that you will 
get the better engine performance and 
dependability which have made them 
Champions in fact as well as in name. 





CHAMPIONS US E 











Sea Fever! 


There’s game and plenty to be had on the deep this 
Summer! Marlin, tuna, blues... fighters all...waiting to 
test fisherman and tackle. A&F anticipates your salt 
water needs with a new, enlarged Tackle Floor. 

Drop in and talk to men who know their fishing 

from the Keys to Newfoundland! 












A & F SERVICE ROD—split 
bamboo, nicely balanced, 5, 
ft. tip, cork butt, locking reel 
seat. 9 oz. tip...$28.50. 


A & F MONOGRAM TACKLE 
Box—sturdy, heavy ply wood 
box with salt water resistant 
covering. 17” long, 614” 
deep... $19.50. 


A & F BIG GAME LINEN 
LINES—custom made, im- 
ported flax line, practically 
invisible in water. 6 to 72 
thread...$1.50 to $62.50. 


Send for new “Salt Water Tackle Book” 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFIircH co. 





CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


RANK O’CONNELL, Newport, has bought the 39-foot Elco Cruisette 

Jay-K, to replace the one he lost last September. Charles Jencks has 
changed the name of his recently purchased auxiliary schooner from Sooze 
to Werdna. (And who can blame him?) Harris and Parsons, who bought 
the F. S. Nock, Inc., yard at East Greenwich from Charles Bent, have 
extended the “‘T”’ of the wharf to the northward to give them 270 feet of 
wharf frontage which will enclose the basin for wet storage, put up a new 
set of shears on it, and have rebuilt the outer 60 feet of the main railway. 
Several other improvements are contemplated when the spring launching 
rush is over. 

+ + + 


Arnold Hoffman has ‘‘gone power’”’ this season. With the exception of 
Web Knight, Arnold has owned more boats, one after the other, than any 
man on the bay, and they’ve all been either straight sail or auxiliary. Now 
he’s the skipper of the 34-foot twin screw MclInnis-designed Natura II. 
No change in name is contemplated. Merrill Hawkins, of Fall River, has 
bought Godfrey Goff’s auxiliary sloop Tamar IIT. Ford Wilson has bought 
the little auxiliary sloop Rob Roy. Bill Dyer is shipping Dyer Dots by aero- 
plane — that is, he did ship one that way to Mitchel Field. Pushed her 
through the hatch with about a half inch to spare so she went in the pas- 
senger cabin instead of masquerading as a bomb on whatever army planes 
carry bombs on. 

Web Rooks has bought the Fisher’s Island 23-foot water line class sloop 
Tigress. With the new one built for Gilman Lowe and another bought by 
Doc Zimmerman, this makes three of the class in the Bay this season. 
We have, or will have as soon as the last of them are finished, eleven Indians 
this year, seven at the Edgewood Y. C. and four at the Barrington Y. C. 
Edgewood started the June series of evening races June 6th but raced only 
the more experienced skippers. They call them the “‘ Able Seamen,’’ while 
the newer boys and girls rate as ‘‘ Apprentices.’’ It was too blowy to let the 
“Apprentices” take-their boats out. Edgewood will have evening races 
every Tuesday and Thursday with classes of Indians, Snipes, Knockabouts, 
Beetles and skiffs. 


+ + + 


The first race of the season took place when the Hurricane Class of 
Rhodes-designed dinghies was christened, on June 4th, at Warwick Neck. 
The boats were built during the winter by their owners in Tom Harris’ shop 
at his home on the Neck, with all hands working until the lot was finished. 
They call them the Hurricane Class because most of them replace boats 
lost during the hurricane last September. Owner-builders, or builder- 
owners — take your choice — are Herbert C. Hess, E. H. Hammond, Dot 
(Mrs. Tom) Harris, Sol Makepeace, H. T. Merriman, Dennison M. Greene, 
Walker Mason and W. B. Rogers. 


+ + + 


Fifteen new members were taken in at the last meeting of the Edgewood 
Y. C. directors, making 46 in the last six weeks. Henry Benson, race 
committee chairman of the Rhode Island Y. C., where they let a committee 
chairman pick his own crew, has appointed Capt. Frank M. Whitford, Roy- 
land C. Martin, Roland Abranson and A. W. Davis to serve with him and 
has announced that the annual regatta will be sailed July 8th, regardless of 
whether the club has a house by that time or the committee has to sit on 
top of the piles at the end of what was once the club pier. 


+ + + 


After considering several new sites for the R.I.Y.C., the members have 
decided to rebuild on the rock in Stillhouse Cove, the former location. 
The walk from the shore to the rock has been rebuilt and cement filled 
steel tubing placed to support the foundations of a new house. Present 
plans call for a flat roofed one-story building with piazzas on three sides. 


+ + + 


Geoffrey Moore, Westerly, has sold his 48-foot Dawn cruiser to the 
Wheeler Shipyard, and bought the 51-foot twin screw Wheeler Marie IJ, 
and renamed her Mageanca II. Al Stearns, Barrington, has bought the 
Triangle Class sloop Cub. The sloop Homaru, owned by his daughter Mary, 
has had her name changed to Lady. Roland Koppelman has changed the 
name of his cruiser Alpha to Mermaid IT, and Leighton Bohl, Jr., has had 
Oriole painted on his 30-Square-Metre that was Pintail. Ernest L. Trahan, 
of Worcester, has bought a new 42-foot Wheeler, the Peacock IJ, Dr. 
Harold G. Lockwood has a new 33-foot Chris-Craft, the Alice K and 
J. Richmond Fales, a 39-foot Matthews, Eleanor IJ. Charles Silverman 
has bought the cruiser Virginia from the Colvin estate. H. E. Easton has 
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* 4-Cycle Efficiency 
* Quick, Sure Starting 
* Unusual Fuel Economy 


* All Weather Air-Cooling 














* Trouble Free—Dependable 
* Compact—Easy to Install 
* Smooth Trolling Speeds 

* Steady Power at All Speeds 


Nl 


QUTSTANDING SPECIFICATIONS 


AIR-COOLED: Powerful blower flywheel 
forces strong air current through large 
cooling fins on cylinder and head. No 





° g or g 

IGNITION: Patented high tension built- 
in flywheel magneto, moisture proof, 
assures hot spark and quick starting 
in all weather. 

LUBRICATION: Pump and splash system 
assures proper lubrication to all mov- 


CARBURETOR: Specially designed, float- 
feed type, adjustable. 

CRANKSHAFT: S.A.E. 1045 steel drop 
forging with integral counterweights. 
Integral helical gear drives one-piece 
special alloy camshaft. 

BEARINGS: On all models the crankshaft 
is mounted in ball-type double thrust 
bearings designed to take propeller 
thrust, except Model “HM” which is 


CONNECTING ROP: I-Beam aluminum 
alloy with large bearings. 

PISTON: Alumi alloy, dized, with 
one oil and two compression rings. 
VALVES AND GUIDES: Alloy steel in- 
take valve. Silchrome exhaust valve 
with hardened steel seat. Inserted 

Molybdenum alloy guides. 


FINISH: All parts treated for rust-resia- 





ing parts. No other oiling. 


equipped with plain bearings. tance. Gray-green enamel. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: Hand starter, gasoline tank with fittings, gasoline filter, throttle speed control, flame arrester, 
screened blower, and muffler. Standard equipment on Models “IMT” and “AMT” also includes a built-in 2-to-l reduction 
transmission. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT: Rope starter for all models. EXTRA EQUIPMENT: Bronze fitted remote carburetor throttle control. 








GENERAL INSTALLATION SPECIFICATIONS 











Model Size of Peak Motor Propeller Net Motor Propeller Propeller (2 Blade) 
Boat HP. R.P.M. R.P.M. Weight Shaft Dic. Shaft Dic. Diameter Pitch 
tHM 10-14 ft. 77 1750 1750 53 Ibs. %”" ye” bal 6” 
*IMT 10-14 ft. 1.0 2900 1450 45 Ibs. 5%" 5" 8” 6” 
AM 12-16 ft. 14 2200 2200 76 lbs. %” ye" 8” 5” 
*AMT 12-16 ft. 14 2200 1100 84 lbs. 5%" %e” 9” 9” 
BM 14-18 ft. 2.7 2500 2500 92 lbs. 1 Rin %”" 8” 6” 
KM 16-20 ft. 4.3 2500 2500 131 Ibs. hes %” 9” 6" 
ZM 18-22 ft. 4.7 2400 2400 134 Ibs. if %” 9” r 


The above suggested propeller data is approximate for average light: pleasure boats. For heavy work boats, best 
results will be obtained by increasing the propeller di ter and di ing the pitch. For unusual applications, 
submit details of both boat and motor to a responsible propeller manufacturer. All propellers left hand rotation. 

















TYPICAL INSTALLATION DIAGRAM 
1. Flanged Coupling 3. Drive Shaft 

2. Line Bearing . Stuffing Box 
5. Propeller (Left Hand) 


F MOUNTING HOLES 
D-E MOUNTING HOLE SPACING 
ee Briggs & Stratton Corp. does not furnish installation fittings or equipment such as drive shafts, couplings, 
propellers, etc. These parts can. readily be secured locally from any marine supply house. 


KEY TO DIMENSIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 














Model A B Cc D E F G H J EK L M N fe) 
Wide Deep 

tHM 13%” 17” 12%” 713” 34" 43” 2” %” ye" va" 3i5" 443” eee 3%” ove 
*IMT 18” 14%” 10%” 7%" 5%" 44” eee a ee 4%,” fee 233” 5%” 32%” 

AM 21%" 16” Sze” 13%" 5S” 33” 3ak” .. eee ee eke! S35” cap: eee 
*AMT 23%” 16” 1575” 13%” 5%” 33” sas ee ee 3H}” eee 334” 6%” 33%” 

BM 22%” 16%" 1513” 15%” 5%” 3” $n” - ww" Ye" 4” 533” eee 5%” ace 

KM 22%" 20” 16%” 16%” 5%” 43” 3a5” sg MY" Ye" 4” 63” cue 5” coe 

ZM 21%” 20” 16%” 16%” 5%” 38” 3dh” 1” MY" Ye" 4” 632” 433” ove 


Engine mounting bed should be substantial and well secured, with the stringers extending fore and aft and cover- 
ing at least two boat frames. 














t Model “HM” must be equipped with an outside thrust bearing to take propeller thrust. On all other models the 
main crankshaft bearing is designed to take lier thrust. 


* Models “IMT” and “AMT” are equipped with 2-to-l reduction transmissions having forward, neutral and reverse. 





TEL MOG Oe BRIGGS & STRATTON 


4-Cycle 
Ain-Cocled 


INBOARD 
MOTORS 


Briggs & Stratton 4-Cycle, Air- 
Cooled Inboard Marine Motors 
are giving small boat owners 
an entirely new conception of 
motor performance, depend- 
ability and economy. These 
motors are compact and light 
in weight, yet rugged, and 
brutes for service. 


Efficient and economical at all 
speeds, these motors perform 
amazingly at slow speeds, de- 
livering a continuous flow of 
smooth, steady power without 
choking or stalling. Simple in 
design and operation, requir- 
ing no fussy adjustments, they 
present no difficulty or hazard 
to the youngest or most inex- 
perienced operator. 


Scientific air-cooling eliminates 
all worry of pump failure, 
cracked water jackets or clog- 
ged water lines, and greatly 
simplifies installation. Nothing 
to freeze, nor will the motors 
overheat on the hottest days. 


Positive lubrication to all mov- 
ing parts is assured by an in- 
dependent crankcase oiling 
system supplied from a large 
marine type oil reservoir. No 
other oiling or greasing. No 
mixing of oil with gasoline. 


Briggs & Stratton Air-Cooled 
Inboard Motors start like a 
flash in any weather. A pro- 
tected moisture-proof high ten- 
sion magneto is built into the 
flywheel. Not affected by rain 
or spray. 


Inboard motor installation re- 
sults in perfect boat balance, 
thus providing best hull effi- 
ciency, comfort and safety un- 
der all load and weather con- 
ditions. These features make 
inboard powered boats ideal for 
pleasure purposes, livery ser- 
vice, as yacht tenders, fishing 
boats, general work boats, etc. 


SEE YOUR BOAT 
BUILDER OR DEALER 


Whether you intend to build or 
buy a new boat this season, see 
= local boat builder or dealer, 

ecause he probably has just the 
boat for you, equipped with one 
of the New ai & Stratton 
4-Cycle, Air-Cooled Inboard Ma- 
rine Motors. If you intend to 
modernize the power in your 
= boat, he can offer help- 
ul suggestions. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y-79, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 














This is Northill’s new anchor, 
priced within the reach of every- 
one. The Utility is available in 
2 sizes (note chart below). It is 
made of heat treated Ductilon 
which assures positive operation, 
even under extreme overloads. It 
incorporates all of Northill's ex- 
clusive advantages which gives it 
tremendous holding power plus 
light weight. 





World famous Northill Folding 
Anchors replace dead weight with 
scientific holding power. They are 
specified by the U.S. Navy and 
U.S. Coast Guard, and by foreign 
governments, naval architects and 
boat builders everywhere. Avail- 
able for your boat, whatever its 
size, in the finest stainless steel and 
in high tensile alloy galvanized 
steel. 


See the New 20R Utility 
NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER'S 


This new anchor has a holding power of 1500 Ibs., 
weighs 47 Ibs. and will hold boats up to 27,000 Ibs. 





COMPARATIVE HOLDING POWER OF VARIOUS ANCHORS 









































Comparative Anchor Weight 
: ! for Same Holding Power y anaenty + all 
Northill Approximate 
Anchor Type | Holding Power Navy Boat Wt. for 
Northill]} Kedge | Stockless | This Holding 
Type Type Power 

Folding No. 6 240 Ibs. 6 Ibs. 35 Ibs. 96 Ibs. 4,000 Ibs. 
Utility No. 6R 450 Ibs. 13 Ibs. 65 Ibs. 180 Ibs. 7,500 ibs. 
Folding No. 12 720 Ibs. 12 Ibs. | 100 Ibs.]| 300 Ibs. 12,000 Ibs. 
Utility No. 12R 900 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. | 130 Ibs.| 360 Ibs. 15,000 Ibs: 
Folding No. 20 1200 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 170 Ibs. 650 Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 
Folding No. 30 1800 Ibs. 30 Ibs. | 260 lbs. | 720 Ibs. 30,000 Ibs. 
Folding No. 50 2500 Ibs. 50 Ibs. | 360 Ibs. | 1000 Ibs. 41,600 Ibs 
Folding No. 80 3600 Ibs. 80 Ibs. | 515 Ibs. | 1440 Ibs 60,000 Ibs 











NORTHILL 


the accepted light-weight 


ANCHOR 
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sold his cruiser Audrey IT to his brother, S. Howard Easton, and Paul 
Oury has bought a 21-foot power skiff to go fishing in around Wickford, 
that proudly bears the name Short Beer. 


+ + + 


William N. Cook and Clifford Gustafson have been elected fleet captain 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the Greenwich Bay Snipe Fleet, 
and Ed Parsons and Clifford Gustafson delegates to the Narragansett Bay 
Y. A. Official racing will begin at the Warwick Country Club, July 2nd. 
The Narragansett Bay Star Fleet will sail the first three races of the elimi- 
nation series at the same place, July Ist, 2nd and 4th. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 


By Elizabeth Cooper 


RANK Sample, Jr., has taken over the Boothbay Harbor Marine Rail- 

way Company, and is planning to turn it into one of the best equipped 
and most modern yards in this State. He is building a new dock and floats 
that will give 12 feet at low water, and yachts will have over night tie-up 
privileges there. The railway, which is being put in perfect repair, can 
handle up to 150 feet, and there is storage room for 300 boats. By the time 
this goes to press, the railway will be ready, and Mr. Sample expects to 
have everything shipshape by July 4th. There will be gas and fuel oil, 
water and ice and facilities for ships’ stores, charts, etc., at the yard. The 
latest weather reports will be available every day. The yard will be able to 
handle all kinds of repairs, including work on steel hulls and engines. For 
the latter, there will be the latest in modern equipment, such as gas ana- 
lyzers, compression testers, etc., when things get under way. As the men 
in the Boothbay Harbor region are among the finest craftsmen in the in- 
dustry, the quality of the workmanship should be of the best. Mr. Sample 
will furnish cruising information and charts on the Boothbay region to any 
yachtsmen interested. The yard will be operated under the name of Frank 
Sample, Jr., Marine Railway and Shipyard. 


+ + + 


An old coasting schooner, the William Keene, carrying cargoes of salt, 
peat moss, etc., has been setting records of speed in the last few months 
that should make yachtsmen sit up and take notice. Built in Damariscotta 
in 1866 (builders unknown), the 68-foot schooner has been owned for the 
last ten or fifteen years by the W. H. Shurtliff Company, in Portland. Be- 
fore that time she was owned Down East, starting her checkered career as 
a Banks fisherman, and being converted later to carry freight. Her career 
as a racing craft, however, started just a few months ago when her present 
skipper, young Captain Obed Peabody, took command. With a crew of 
one, ‘and with his father, Captain John Peabody, a veteran coaster, as 
mate, the old craft has been making such fast runs that her owners report 
they can’t get cargoes fast enough. In May, Captain Obed sailed her from 
Bucksport to Portland between sunrise and sunset, and a few days later 
took her back in 21 hours running time. On his last trip to Jonesport, he 
beached her on the flats and scraped a heavy growth of barnacles from her 
bottom. Her latest speed record was made on the run from Belfast to Port- 
land, about 80 miles, averaging 614 knots. Captain Obed is ready to take 
on anyone in a friendly race, so watch for her this summer. 


+ + + 


On July Ist, the new station of the Centerboard Club of Portland will be 
opened. A 400-foot pier and a 75-foot landing stage have been built by 
N. Gordon Davidson at the Davidson Boat Yard in South Portland, and 
the loft of one of the sheds has been turned into a clubroom, with plenty 
of locker space. A platform has been built on the roof of the boat shed at the 
head of the pier to accommodate spectators at the races. There is a signal 
mast at the end of the dock. There will be tenders to take the members and 
their guests out to the anchorage. There are now 185 members and 65 
boat owners. 

+ + + 


The first official entry received by the Portland Y. C. for the Monhegan 
Race, on August 26th, is for Dr. Roy Wheeler’s “‘Q” boat Falcon. Dr. 
Wheeler has issued a special challenge to Herbert Payson’s ‘“‘Q”’ Hobnob. 
Harold T. White, Jr.’s, Spookie, from the Nantucket Y. C., which has 
won the trophy in the last two races, will not be entered this year. 


+ + + 


‘The Portland Y. C. will run a special radio broadcast for yachtsmen 
every Saturday morning at 7.20 (D.S.T.), through the courtesy of station 
WCSH. This will consist of Notices to Mariners from the Lighthouse 
Service, the latest weather reports from the United Press, and club news 
and instructions on race days. : 
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$1 Words addressed to Boat Owners 
Who have never used Duplex Oil 


We simply suggest that you compare your engine repair and upkeep 
costs with those for similar boats which are run on Duplex Marine 
Engine Oil. % Or if you are a relatively new skipper without sufh- 
cient experience for such a comparison, ask an older hand who has 
used Duplex regularly for his opinion about marine oils. % In either 


case we confidently believe that you will join the tens of thousands 


of owners who use Duplex strictly because of the performance it gives. 




















MARBLEHEAD 


PATENT OF 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. 
Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. Saves expensive scraping and 
repainting work. 


EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—HIGH RED—CREAM WHITE 





Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 


John G. Alden — ‘‘Most satisfactory both for racing and 
cruising.” 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — ‘‘Highly rec- 
ommended.”’ 


W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — ‘‘Inval- 
uable for racing and cruising.” 


Cox & Stevens —‘‘Has always given complete satis- 
faction.” 


Henry J. Gielow — ‘‘As near 100% perfect as possible.” 


Sparkman & Stephens (Co-designers of Ranger) —‘‘Most 
satisfactory.” 


Kelvin-White Co. — ‘‘Best cruising and racing paint on 
the market.” 





ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
PACIFIC COAST 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 


eget rs - . - Phillips Hardware Co. 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson os | Joseph Co. New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. Ltd... . Stauffer, Eshteman & Co., Ltd. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. . . Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
BERMUDA . - Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 








MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 








An 8 ft., 68 Ib. Lawley Built 
PRAM DINGHY 


Original MacGregor Design 


Hundreds now in service as 
yacht tenders, outboard 
motor boats and sail boats 


Philippine Mahogany and 
Weldwood Construction 


Prices f.0.b. plant — Crating extra 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SON CORPORATION 


BOSTON (NEPONSET) MASSACHUSETTS 
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INLAND LAKE YACHTING NEWS 
By Walter B. Ketter 


HE I.L.Y.A. clubs are now getting into the full swing of the sailing 

season. Only a few have not started their regular races. From reports 
already in, the new boats seem to have the advantage over the old models 
and apparently the boatbuilders did a masterful job of improving the 
design. 

Much interest has been shown by the members of the northern clubs, 
around the Twin Cities. At White Bear Lake, Minn., Bill Schons, 1938 
I.L.Y.A. Class E champion, has shown that he will be in the running again 
with his new Hurricane III. Jule Hannaford has been pressing him hard, 
while the De Coster boys have been making a three-way fight out of it. In 
Class C, Roy Morduant, Leonard Lilly, and Litton Field have been fight- 
ing each other for first, second or third. 

The Minnetonka fleet, west of Minneapolis, will not be at full strength 
until the younger skippers return from school. Charles and David Winton 
and John and Earl Savage have had the best of the pre-season ‘‘EK”’ tus- 
sles. Three new ‘‘C’s,”’ skippered by John Huff, Barney Warner, and 
Bergman Richards, have each bagged one of the three races. 

The first Class E race in Calhoun Y. C. history was sailed on June 4th, 
in a punishing south wind that played havoc with the fleet. Commodore 
Ray Walker rode home on top and Dick and Bob Garwood were second. 
I.L.Y.A. ““C” champion Emmett Brennan has not yet reached the form 
that gave him a clean sweep of all events he entered last year. Dick Fitts, 
a newcomer, up from the Cub ranks, is tied with him, with a race apiece. 


+ + + 


Strange as it seems, the southern clubs do not get their regular racing 
season under way until later in June. The main reason for this is that so 
many of the younger skippers do not get back from school until then. 
However, this does not mean that the skippers at home remain idle. Al- 
though there are no official races, individuals are tuning up and staging im- 
promptu races. Pewaukee Lake Y. C. has sailed since Decoration Day and 
Irv Burdick has captured the first three races with his new ‘‘C”’ boat. Pine 
Lake skippers have also been out. Jacob Nunnemacher is again showing 
fine form and many of the other ‘“‘C”’ skippers are out after him. Those 
with new boats are Bill Kootz, Henry Harnischfeger, Ann Pritzlaff, and 
Ann Krause. 

The Pine Lake “‘E”’ fleet will have one of the tightest fights for first place 
in years. Bud Lynch and Clay Swallow will be at the helm of new craft. 


et. ane 


The Lake Geneva Y. C. will have one of the largest ‘‘A’’ fleets of recent 
years and interest is at fever pitch. The ‘‘A”’ skippers will start the season 
by sailing for the Dr. O. L. Schmidt Memorial Trophy. Regular racing for 
all classes will continue from June 17th until Labor Day. There will be 
over ten ‘‘E”’ boats, three of them new, and 15 “‘C’s” under the Geneva 
burgee this summer. The Lake Geneva Club will hold the I.L.Y.A. Cub 
Invitation Regatta on July 26th-28th. Skippers under sixteen will have a 
chance to battle for their class championship in this event. 


+ + + 


The Delavan Lake Y. C., Lake Delavan, Wis., has been awarded the 
Class C I.L.Y.A. Invitation Regatta and will be host to a fleet of over 
eighty boats on August 2nd-4th. 


+ + + 
The major event of the year is the Annual I.L.Y.A. championship re- 
gatta for Classes A, E, and C, to be held on Lake Minnetonka, August 
21st through August 25th. Preceding the championship, the Mendota Y.C., 
Madison, Wis., will be host to the I.L.Y.A. Invitation “E”’ Regatta. To 


give “‘E”’ pilots a rest and a chance to pack and tow to the Inland, this 
tune-up series will be sailed August 15th-17th. 


+ + + 


More news of regattas scheduled is coming every day. The Okoboji 
Y. C. will hold a two-day invitation event for all E, C, and Cub boats, 
July 29th and 30th. The W.Y.A. will hold two regattas, a closed series, 
for W.Y.A. ‘“‘C” boats only, on Lake Nagawicka, and one open to all 
“C”’ boats on La Belle. 


+ + + 


The Oconomowoc Lake Club will inaugurate a new type of invitation 
regatta. Invitations have been issued to Lake Geneva, Pine, LaBelle, 
Delavan, Pewaukee, Cedar, and Oconomowoc to enter a team of three 
“C” and three Cub boats to sail for a club championship trophy on July 
19th-21st. The trophy will be awarded for the highest club standing on the 


basis of the combined standings of the three ‘‘C”’ and three Cub boats for 
the entire regatta. 


ii 
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"My 2 BUDA DIESELS 
took me 1400 miles in 8 days, 
with a total fuel cost of $55 


for both engines. * 





% (Taken from one of the many letters in our files from sat- 


isfied BUDA DIESEL owners) 





OU can't ask for a better testimonial to the dependability and 

economy of Buda-Lanova Marine Diesels than statements like 
this — and our files are full of such statements! Here, then, is con- 
crete proof of what boat owners think of Buda-Lanova Diesels. 
And why has Buda gained a reputation for dependability? 


Because — Buda pioneered the high speed Diesel for Marine 
service — Buda brings you a tested product, backed by 13 years 
of Diesel Experience — and Buda-Lanova Diesels are in use by 


experienced yachtsmen, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Coast Guard, 
and by numerous foreign countries. 





This kind of reputation isnot built over night! It is built on sound © Sturdy 44-ft. twin-screw sport-fisherman 
engineering and manufacturing principles, and 100% Diesel Per- "Day Dream", powered by two 6-1DM-468 
formance, under all conditions. 


Buda-Lanova Marine Diesel Engines of 468 

Why not join the fist of satisfied Buda-Lanova Diesel owners? cubic inch displacement each, with 4% 

You owe it to yourself to investigate Buda advantages before you bores and 51” strokes. This is one of the 
buy any Diesel! Let our experience help you solve your engine 


many Buda-Lanova Diesel powered boats 
problem — write for information. No obligation, of course. in service throughout the world. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Marine Division B 


HARVEY (‘sustre’ ) ILLINOIS 


BUDA sane 


DIESEL ENGINES is GASOLINE ENGINES 
from 20 to 200 H.P. from 25 to 125 H.P. 


















A SIXTY-FOOT DIESEL 
WITH MANY NEW FEATURES 





Three large double staterooms, separate dinette, large 
airy sunlit lounging deck salon, tiled baths and galleys. 
Cabins insulated and sound-proofed engine compartment. 
Luxurious appointments throughout with wide pleasant 
decks. Built of the finest materials from proven designs 
with engineering skill. They are comfortable, seaworthy, 
smart. 


Compare a Grebe with any competitive cruiser before 
you buy and you'll find a Grebe costs less and gives you 
greater dollar value. 


OTHER MODELS 40 TO 100 FEET 
Write today for complete details and literature 


HENRY €.GREBE & CO. INC. 


3250 Worth Washtenaw Cwe., Chicago, Plt. 
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sett WIDE OLALER 


You want all the speed your engine and hull can give. Your 
local Hyde Dealer can answer as to the propeller. He will 
gladly check your boat and get a factory report on the suitabil- 
ity of the wheel. If another diameter and pitch would give you 
better efficiency or more speed, it will be suggested. 





Hyde dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS“ 


Send for this free booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency”. It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


HAT the Bay could muster a fleet as large as the one that came out 

for the Gibson Island Y. S. annual Swan Point-Love Point race so early 
in the season as May, augurs well for this summer. Divided into the usual 
cruising and racing classes, 25 boats sailed over the 16-mile triangle in a 
moderate to fresh southerly breeze that provided a reach on the first leg, 
a spinnaker run on the second and a beat to the finish. The winners were 
Bill Labrot’s Stormy Weather, Class A; Commodore L. Corrin Strong’s 
Narada, Class B; Stormy Petrel, Jacob Crane, Class C; Miller Sherwood’s 
Indian Scout, racing division; and the veteran Torbatross, owned by Judge 
Abner Saylor, special class. 

The Ten-Metre Ballymena, sailed by Dick Breed, led the fleet in but fell 
to fifth position in the racing class on corrected time. Vamarie, upheld 
the honor of the Naval Academy, in beating home ahead of all cruising 
yachts as well as the “‘Sixes.’’ However,-she was forced to give way to 
Stormy, the third boat to finish. Commodore Strong’s fast cutter saved 
her time with some to spare over Leo Flannigan’s yawl Gleam. 


+ + + 


Small boat sailors of Washington wound up organized racing on the 
Potomac until September with their fifth annual Gunston Cove Regatta, 
a three-day affair over Memorial Day week-end. A new Lightning Class 
sloop, Vayu, owned by Paul Walter and George Buchan, won the Commo- 
dore’s Cup for the 11-mile handicap race from Alexandria to the Cove 
which opened the regatta. Twenty-seven assorted boats, ranging from 
Class D dinghies to two large cat boats sailed by Washington Sea Scouts, 
had a wet beat the entire distance. A two-race series the following day in 
the Cove brought forth the following winners: H. Clinton Bush’s Cricket 
IT, 20-Foot Class; Henry Brylawski’s Nimbus, Comet Class; Vayu, Class 
A; John Maloney’s Tralee, Class B; Indigo-Under, Jack Babcock, Class C. 

The 11-mile race back, a down-wind slide, was won on corrected time 
by Sea Biscuit, one of the new Rhodes-designed dinghies that have been 
adopted as a class by Capital sailors. The Potomac River Sailing Asso- 
ciation, which sponsored the regatta, presented trophies to winners of its 
spring series. They were: Cricket IT, 20-Foot Class; William White’s Frolic, 


Comet; Reid Dunn’s Rebel, Snipe; Owen Oakley’s Hight Ball, Class A; Dr. - 


Ralph Barnhardt’s Black Cat, Class B; Bill Preston’s Jezebel, Class C. 


+ + + 


The Tred Avon Y. C., at Oxford, played host on Memorial Day to a 
surprising number of boats for the Shore at that time of the year. Twenty- 
two craft in three classes sailed two races each. Ralph Wiley and Tom Car- 
penter split honors in the Scrappy Cats, with Kitty Puss and Willie Winkle. 
R. Hammond Gibson’s Flying Dutchman won in the Comets and young 
John Tod’s Duchess among the Stars. 


oe. ae, 


The May-June sailing series of the Annapolis Y. C. has brought out 28 
entries this spring, including the mayor of Annapolis and skippers of the 
Naval Academy Boat Club and the St. Johns College Boat Club. Mayor 


George Haley’s Perch was leading a fleet of six Stars, while dinghy No. — 
269, of St. Johns, was ahead of five ‘“‘D’s.’’? The new Hartge-designed — 
sloop Nightingale, Dr. Willis Martin, is leader of six 20-footers. His son — 


Jack, in Jujam, was out ahead of eleven Hampton One-Designs. 


+ Se 


Genial Andy Trippe has been appointed regatta chairman for the small 
boat regatta being staged for the first time by G.I-Y.S., July 22nd and 
23rd. Across the Bay, the Rock Hall Y. C. holds its second annual regatta 
on July 3rd and 4th. 


+ + + 


The Corinthian Y. C., of Philadelphia, held its annual cruise to the Bay 
over Memorial Day week-end and included squadron runs to Oxford, St. 
Michaels and Gibson Island. . . . Directors of the Tred Avon Y. C. gave 
the “‘go”’ sign on construction of the new clubhouse on Town Point late in 
May. . . . Oxford Ship Yards is building a 27-foot cutter for a Lake 
Erie yachtsman from designs by Edgar Van Dyke, Jr. . . . H. B. Hen- 
rickson has been elected commodore of the Severn Y. C., Herald Harbor, 
Md. . . . The 56-foot brigantine Centurion, Dr. A. C. Strong, has been 
sold and will go to Long Island Sound. . . . Tommy Langan, of Annapolis, 
is building a 20-foot sloop of Super-Harbord for her designer, Charles P. 
Burgess, of Washington, and a Class D dinghy of the same material 
for Burgess’ daughter. Wendall Coates, of the Naval Academy Graduate 
School, and Tommy have collaborated on a 34-pound eight-foot sailing 
dinghy for the former. . . . The West River Sailing Club began its sum- 
mer series Off Shady Side on June 11th. Races will be held each Sunday. 
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STAND BY!- 


For monthly news from every boating cen- 


83 


ter... practical hints and articles for every 
type of boat owner... top flight cruise 
and race stories ... new plans and special 


features departments ... calendar of yacht- 





ing events... superb marine photographs. 





COME ABOARD! 


YACHTING offers you such fare every sin- 


gle month. Sign on! Have your own copy of 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





1 Meee $4.00......:.. Save $2.00* i : 
2 Years...... $7.00...:..... Save $5.00* YACHTING—the complete boating maga- 
3 Yones. 5... 610,00... 4.03 Save $8.00* : s ; 
*50 Cents a Copy at Newsstands in the United States Z1IN€—€very single month of the year. Write 
Canadian postage, 50 cents a year additional B ¥ V. Kelly, Mgr., Yachting Circulation De- 


Foreign postage, $1.00 a year additional 


Le . partment, 205 East 42nd St., NewYork City. 
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51-Foot Ketch } 
for Extended Cruising 





C= Scr 








51’6” Length O.A. 47'3" Length L.W.L. 

15’6” Beam 7'5” Draft 

‘-Rasrbdareme G our effort to revive the fine American satling craft 
of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- 

GINIA PILOT. BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit 3 

individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for 

sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for details. 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. | 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 














GOOSE 


Winner: Prince of Wales 
Trophy, Bermuda, 1939 
Gold Cup, Oyster Bay, 1938 


Owner: George Nichols, Esq. 











Have you a copy of “The Care of Sails”, a helpful 
little booklet prepared by us? Free upon request. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ince. 


Sail Manufacturers Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


HE oldest motor cruiser race in the country and one of the oldest of 

the overnight sailing handicaps will add to their histories on Saturday, 
July 8th, when the New York Athletic Club’s yachting department 
conducts its annual Block Island events. It will be the thirtieth running of 
the motor boat section and the thirty-fourth start for the windjammers. 

Furthermore, the chap who originated these races back in. the early 
days of the century and has rarely missed one of them since, will be among 
those present and accounted for,in the fleet when the starting gun bangs. 
Henry A. Jackson is the time- and tide-defying shellback to whom we refer. 
He used to win these races, both in sail and power, but in recent years 
he has constituted himself a sort of one-man reception and entertainment 
committee at Great Salt Pond to help George P. Granbery, the ancient 
mariner of New Rochelle, celebrate the triumphs of the old Herreshoff 
centerboard sloop Anita. The chances are that George and Anita will be 
out there giving the rest of the boats fits for the umpteenth time. They 
come pretty near being an unbeatable combination in light to moderate 
conditions. 

+ + + 


That strange knocking sound you hear these days in East 44th Street 
is the result of the violent contact of Jack Dickerson’s knees, one with the 
other. As chairman of Larchmont’s regatta committee, he is viewing with 
alarm and regarding with growing trepidation tlie size’ ‘of the fleets which 
have been turning out for the weekly Y:R.A. charapionship races. They 
have been of such proportions that he fears his colleagues will have to 
handle close to 400 a day during Larchmont Race Week, July 15th-22nd. 

There were 70 starters in the opening Y.R.A. feture at American, 74 
at Riverside a week later, 112 in Harlem’s Memorial Day event and 120 
when Knickerbocker had a terrible time with disappearing government 
buoys the following Saturday. That makes’ an average of 94 starters in 
the first four regattas — 94 without benefit of Snipes, Wee Scots, Comets, 
Bulldogs, Rainbows and the various and sundry small fry manned by 
youngsters. You can imagine how big the fleet is going to be when the boys 
and girls get out of school. 


+ + + 


Besides its two Y.R.A. regattas, four Sunday specials and its sixth an- 


nual Fall Series, the Manhasset Bay Y. C. will handle two other major 


events this summer. Its junior department will sponsor the Gregory Taylor 
Trophy Series for the girls’ championship of the Sound on July 31st and 
August Ist, and Fred Wright’s committee will codperate with the Star 


. Class in conducting the Atlantic Coast championship beginning Au 


21st. The Fall Series, getting larger each year, has been scheduled for 
September 6th—9th. 


+ + + 


The Victory Class, built from Bill Gardner designs in 1919, is celebrating 
its twentieth consecutive year of active racing with more boats i in com 


“tion than it has had for two summers. Ten, 5vas the;early high but it is exe 


pected that thirteen will be out for Race’ Week. To‘mark the anniversary,’ 
Robert W. Fraser, commodore of the Manhasset Bay Y.C. and for years the 
guiding spirit of the Victory Class, has offered a special prize to be known as 
the Black Jack Trophy. Named for the yacht which Commodore Fraser 
has sailed to runner-up position in the class championship competition 
for more years than he likes to admit, the prize will go to the Victory 
compiling the most points in the four special Sunday regattas conducted 
by Manhasset this summer — June 18th, July 9th, August 13th and Sep- 
tember 10th. Commodore Fraser allows as how he has no scruples against 
winning his own prize in this instance. 


+ + + 


With Billy Luders sailing Aries for Herman Whiton and Gordon (The 
Silent) Raymond handling Ariel with Lou Mahoney, the International 
One-Design Class has added two more expert racing helmsmen to its roster. 
The class already had more than its share of hot shots in the persons of 
Corny Shields, Arthur Knapp, Bud Moxham, Bill Cox, Bob Bavier, Lou 
Pearson and Phil Howard. The competition in this group comes under the 
head of torrid and you can write your own ticket on the winner. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns. . . . Before the season began it was predicted that Frank 
Campbell would win the Week-Ender title without having to look anxiously 
over his shoulder and that Ted Clark would have a nice, soft time in the 
revivified S Class. Nothing has happened to disturb these prognostications. 

. Paul H. Smart, the Star boat internationalist, has been reélected 
commodore of the Noroton Y. C. for the twelfth consecutive year. . . - 
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THE HALL-SCOTT 


The Hall-Scott 600 h.p. DEFENDER V-12 engine is a marine 
engine through and through, designed and built for the 
heaviest salt water service. It embodies the experience 
gained in the development of the 250 h.p., 6-cylinder Hall- 
Scott INVADER into the most widely used marine engine of 
its class. In design the DEFENDER is the INVADER, revised 
and adapted to V-12 layout. In service in an airplane crash 
boat, DEFENDER has actually developed in excess of 600 h.p. 
at 2100 r.p.m., and has given a speed of over 47 miles an 
hour. Wherever multiples of approximately 600 horsepower 
are required, one, or more, DEFENDERS will give excellent 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR 


600 H.P. 


C6 


results. A variety of reduction gears permits efficient pro- 
peller selection. 

For coastal torpedo, picket, or patrol boats; or for high 
speed sport fishing boats, commuters, or motor yachts, 
DEFENDER gives new power possibilities. DEFENDER is 
exceptionally rugged, and its 600 h.p. is developed at the 
conservative speed of 2100 r.p.m. The piston displace- 
ment is 1996 cubic inches, or 314 inches displacement per 
horsepower. For prices and full engineering data on the 


Hall-Scott DEFENDER, please write to our nearest factory 
branch. 


COM PANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company e 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 254 WES Sistie es 


- LOS ANGEREe- Cae, 2041 SANTA FE AVE. * SEATTLE, 
WASH., 907 WESTERN AVE IN NEW ENGLAND, 


MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS 
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THE NEW DAWN "46" 
Selects LYCOMING 


“Eight Bells’ — recently designed and built for 
Commodore R. F. Debevoise is powered with two 
165 h.p. ey Her owner states, “I can’t speak 
too highly of the boat and its performance.” 


THERE’S A LYCOMING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF BOAT 


Lycoming makes 2 “Fours,” 2 “Sixes,” also 2 “Eights” 
and a “Twelve,” offering a wide power range for 
selection. 

Write for Complete Details 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York City 


MARINE ENGINES 
THERE'S ONE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 








PROPELLERS 


AND 


MARINE FITTINGS 














Your Comfort — 


a sense of security, too. Boat owners readily 
appreciate the Columbian Electric Yacht 
Closet, installed at a moderate price. It's 
finely made, all metal parts bronze. Strong 
flushing action, electric push button op- 
erated. Runs on present boat batteries. 
Complete for 6V. battery, $95. Using 
present bowl, 6V., $77.00. Also for 12, 
32,115V. 


Write for Columbia Catalog 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
236 North Main St., Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 
_—————————EEE | 


























YACHTING 


Why don’t race committees save a gun by starting the Week-Enders and 
Coastwise Cruisers together? The schedule is long enough now without pro- 
viding separate starts for classes that rarely muster more than five boats. 
. . . And if you want precedent, many clubs used to start the Victories 
and “‘S”’ boats together and there were more of them than there have been 
Week-Enders and Coastwise to date. . . . The Atlantic Class is in the 
throes of a revival at the Western end of the Sound but the same old cham- 
pion is setting the pace, Frank Page of Indian Harbor. . . . Bill Drisler, 
of American, who used to be a schooner sailor, has bought one of the Mala- 
bar Junior sloops. . . . Northam Warren, Jr., who used to do his sailing in 
centerboarders out of Sayville, L. I., has taken delivery of a Coastwise 
sloop and joined the Manhasset Bay Y. C. . . . Hank Meneeley, sailing 
a 28-foot Deer Island sloop to the westward from her old home, collaborated 
with his boss, John Alden, at the wheel of a new schooner on a shakedown 
cruise, in the rescue of a boy and girl from a swamped sail boat near 
Gloucester the Sunday before Memorial Day. Hank’s shipmate spotted 
the shipwreck and Captain Meneeley forthwith altered his course to effect 
the rescue. When Piper, Hank’s yacht, was a few lengths from the job, she 
was passed by a big schooner which rounded to and fished out the ship- 
wrecked pair. Hank came alongside the schooner and asked: “Is there 
anything I can do?”’ He was somewhat surprised when Alden stuck his 
head over the rail and replied: ‘‘ Yes, Hank. Hurry back to the New York 
office.” 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


HE California Y. C. has nominated Commodore Russell Simmons’ 

veteran Six-Metre Ay Ay Ay as challenger for the 35-year-old San 
Diego Lipton Trophy, in a race to be sailed off San Pedro, probably on 
July 15th. Defending for the Los Angeles Y. C. will be Emerson Spear’s 
newly-acquired “‘Six’’ Rebel. Last year’s winner, Lanai, will not be able to 
defend as her owner, Bill Slater, will be in the afterguard of W. L. Stewart, 
Jr.’s, new yawl Chubasco in the Honolulu Race. 

Under the Lipton deed of gift, all other boats rating within five per 
cent of the mean of the challenger and defender are eligible to compete. 
This means that most of the ten “‘Sixes” in the South Coast area and 
probably the Pacific Coast one-design sloops will participate. 


+ + + 


Headed north until they encounter pack ice north of Point Barrow, 
Fred E. Lewis, of Los Angeles, and his wife, left San Pedro in June aboard 
their new 130-foot twin-screw Diesel cruiser Stranger, for a leisurely six- 
months’ sojourn in the Bering Sea—Arctic areas. Of wood construction, 
Stranger was designed by L. E. Geary particularly to withstand such heavy 
usage as she must in pack ice. 

Heading south this fall, Stranger will work west through the Aleutians. 
While in the Bering Sea, Lewis will use a pair of deep sea drag dredges to 
collect shells for his own collection and biological specimens for California 
Institute of Technology. 


+ + + 


The three venturesome Norwegian youths who arrived at San Pedro 
last April aboard the motorless 45-foot Colin Archer ketch Oscar Tybring, 
after a passage of 180 days from Oslo, are now bound on around the world. 
They sailed from San Pedro in June, westward across the Pacific via 
Honolulu and Guam. They are Robert and Rudolph Robertson, owners, 
and David Mattul. 


+ + + 


Regatta Chairman Arthur Ferry is urging all South Coast owners to 
enter their boats for the Southern California Regatta at Santa Barbara, 
July 24th to 30th, by July 14th at the latest. Plans for the unusually large 
number of competing classes will require at least a week of preparation on 
the part of the race committee. 

For the first time this year, Class Land M Sloops will be segregated as 
a class. Entries in mid-June include Wiman and Mitchell’s Patolita, the 
MeNabb Brothers’ Avatar, Donald Douglas’ Endymion and, as a proba- 
bility, George Craig’s new L’Apache. All ocean-going sailing classes will 
race Monday through Friday at Santa Barbara and the ‘“‘half-pints,’”’ of 
which there are expected to be more than 100 in action, will hold a four- 
race series Saturday and Sunday.The fleet, as usual, will race up from San 
Pedro 90 miles to windward, leaving at noon on the 22nd. 


+ + + 


Crown Prince Olav of Norway, as his country’s premier racing helmsman, 
was shown a good cross section of California yachting during his recent 
visit to the West Coast. 
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THE BIG HUSKY 
MATTHEWS “34” 


Dimensions: 34’ x 11’ 3” x 2’ 11’ 


Your biggest dollars’ worth of cruiser includes: Sun-heat 
ceiling insulated throughout « Matthews ‘’Dualock’’, 
safest gas and ignition control» Matthews “Ultra-Silent’’ 
muffler « Heavy rubber exhaust line « Rubber mounted 
engine and shaft log « Self-draining canopy « ‘’Full- 
floating’’‘ counterbalanced windows ¢ Double-insulated 
icebox ¢ Salt water fastenings and hardware * Monel 
screens * Copper fuel tanks © Tin-lined copper water 
tank * Special Matthews exhaust ends * Wide 39” 
berths ¢ Full headroom « Philippine mahogany plank- 
ing ¢ Time-proven, efficient, round bottom hull ¢ Superior 
exterior finishes ¢ Level running lines ¢ Pronounced flare 
insures dryness ¢ Extra heavy white oak keel and 
frames ¢ Sleeps 4 or 6 © Packed with 49 years’ ex- 
perience, skill and recognized Matthews styling. 


{ $6480 | 


afloat at plant 





THERE ARE 20 INDIVIDUAL MATTHEWS 
CRUISERS IN FOUR POPULAR SIZES 











MATTHEWS 
* 34" 38" 4h * 6 
CRUISERS 


sTOCK 








Youu get a big surprise when you step aboard 
the “34” and find so much usable space and roomi- 
ness. You'll swear it can’t be done in 34 feet. Yet 
Matthews designers have turned out a masterpiece 
of cruiser designing in this big able “34"—the same 


skill that has given Matthews an enviable reputa- 


tion everywhere. Ask any experienced yachtsman 
and he'll tell you why Matthews are known around 


the yachting world as “America’s Finest Cruisers.” 


Send for the illustrated circular on the ““34’’ 
showing interior layout and specifications. 


roe MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE « PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
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ALITY at a MODERATE PRICE 








“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews” 











PARAGON GEAR WORKS, Inc. 910 CUSHMAN ST., TAUNTON, MASS. 





LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 


WINNER of Design and Building Award 

for three 30-ft. w.l. Cruising Club Rule 

Auxiliary Yawls for U. S. Naval Acade- 
my. See illustration below. 




















WINNER of three Government 
Awards in U. S. Navy Design 
Competition for Mosquito Fleet. 


WINNER of Design and 
Building Award 110-ft. Sub- 


marine Chaser for 


U.S. Navy. 


Investigate our pieces 
and designs, we can 
please you just as 
well as we pleased the 
Navy Department. 
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Designers and builders of all types of sail and power vessels from the 
smallest up to 160 ft. in length. Wood, steel and welded construction. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 








YACHTING 


At San Pedro, he was the guest of Commodore Russell Simmons and the 
California Y. C. at a luncheon whose guests included Admiral Claude C. 
Bloch, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet. Four days later, 
at San Francisco, on May 19th, he sailed the Six-Metre St. Francis in an 
exciting contest, in which St. Francis held the lead among four boats until 
Stanley Barrows’ Strider succeeded in nosing her out by a half boat length 
at the spinnaker finish. 

i+ + 


Bubbles . . . Owen Churchill, who, with his two-time Olympic Eight- 
Metre Angelita has been in the limelight of South Coast racing for the 
past decade, has sold Angelita to Walter Trepte, of the San Diego Y. C. 
She will henceforth spread her wings to the soft breezes of Silver Bay. 
Trepte bought Angelita soon after his ketch Ahmeek was stolen and 
wrecked on the Mexican coast. . . . Burton Baldwin, whose former ketch 
Trade Wind was a constant performer in trans-channel events, has re- 
turned to Los Angeles after a six-month sojourn at Papeete. He declares 
he has been badly bitten by the Tahiti bug and will soon return... . 
William A. Bartholomae, Jr., of the Los Angeles Y. C., owner of the Eight- 
Metre Mystery, has bought, from Hugh Matheson, of Miami, the 140-foot 
twin screw Diesel cruiser Paragon. She was due at San Pedro in late June, 
for conversion into a freighter for carrying supplies to Bartholomae’s 
Alaska gold mining properties near Nome. . . . In the season’s opening 
series of the Newport Harbor Y. C., sloop class winners were: Rhodes 
*¢33’s,’’ Whim (Crawford); Stars, Stormy (Baxter); Six-Metres, Ay Ay Ay 
(Simmons); Albatross Class, Lancer (Benzini). . . . On Lake Elsinore on 
May 28th, Bill Stroppe, veteran Long Beach pilot, turned up a new unoffi- 
cial world’s speed mark with his inboard Yankee Doodle, which toured the 
5-mile course at 46.15 miles per hour. . . . Erle Halliburton, of Los 
Angeles, has bought from Walter O. Briggs, of Detroit, the 235-foot Diesel 
yacht Cambriona and has taken delivery at Houston for her transfer to 
California waters. . . . In mid-June, the Streeton Brothers’ Three-Star- 
Too was leading South Coast Stars in the Silver Star eliminations. . . . 
Under well-nigh windless conditions, Donald Douglas’ Class M sloop 
Endymion retained the Adohr Cup in the annual 130-mile San Clemente 
Island Race, in the record slow time of 36 hours 25 minutes. The Palos 
Verdes Cup, for best corrected time, of 32 hours 53 minutes, went to 
William Shepherd’s converted “Six” Naiad. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


PINDRIFT — mostly from the Off Soundings Cruise. . . . Hastings 
Harcourt’s new Rhodes cutter Whistle Wing, with Bruce and Sherry 
Fahnestock as crew, did a good job in spite of all kinds of rigging trouble. 
. . . Tar Baby was sailed all the way from Philadelphia for the cruise and 
certainly showed the boys that the Quaker sailors are anything but slow. 
. The first meeting between an Islander and Malabar, Jr., found Alden’s 
little cruiser the winner. . . . George Hubbard’s old Herreshoff center- 
boarder Aria was the fastest boat on the water. Sailing in the racing divi- 
sion, she won hands down the first day but cut the shoal north of the Ruins 
too close the second day and lost her centerboard. . . . The race commit- 
tee, headed by Arthur Johnson, laid out two excellent courses. Complaints 
that the courses put a premium on cutting the corners too close along Orient 
Point, the Ruins, and Plum Island only cast reflections on the various 
navigators. . . . Pathé News made movies of the cruise. Blessed with good 
winds and sunny skies, they should have gotten some fine shots. .. . 
The squall that hit the fleet as it was proceeding up the Connecticut River 
to Essex, after the finish, gave some of the boats trouble as they tried to 
sail up the river to the anchorage. . . . The food on Sam Jones’ cutter 
Shirley Too was the best in the fleet (sure, I’d like to go again, Sam). . . . 
Charles Goodwin’s special prize for the first yawl went to Stan Bradford 
and the Estrella. A good start for that Annapolis Race. . . . Bob Moore’s 
special award for the leading cutter or sloop naturally went to Aries. . . . 
Sam Wetherill had Pete Comstock’s new Malabar, Jr., in fifth place in 
Class B without benefit of any light sails. . . . With at least 20 boats that 
couldn’t get ready for the spring gathering but which will surely be on hand 


" in the fall (barring hurricanes), it will be another world’s record for the Off 


Soundings Club. . . . The number and condition of rebuilt boats from the 
hurricane damage is a feather in the caps of the boat yards that did the 
job. Hubert Toppin’s Blackbird, Ross Perkins’ Friar Tuck and Erny Post’s 
Diane all looked better than new. . . . Dick Hill had his new Coastwise 
Cruiser Lucky Star in sixth place and saw his old boat, Lucky Too, now 
owned by O. P. Robinson, finish in the lower half. She was completely 
rebuilt by Lew Moody, at Groton, and now has a slightly smaller rig. . . . 
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DEEP WATER YACHTSMEN—FPlease Lend a Hand 





SUNBEAM — America’s small replica of the famous Grenfell Labrador Mission 


oR over a third of a century the 

Maine Sea Coast Mission has been 
ministering to the people who live on 
the islands and the remote points along 
the rocky coast of Maine. These people — 
lighthouse keepers and those who gain 
their livelihood along the ocean shore 
fishing for cod, haddock, herring, and 
trapping lobsters — are often in peril, for 
sunny days of good fishing are followed by 
fogs and storms and ice. Their little homes 
are far from stores, schools and churches, 
and the women and children learn to suffer 
privations. Like the Grenfell Mission in 
Labrador, the SUNBEAM carries hope 
and healing to the souls and bodies of 
1,200 families scattered along more than 
1,000 miles of indented coastline, from the 
Isle of Shoals to Eastport. 


After more than twelve years of constant 
service of literally “going about doing 
good,” meeting every emergency through 
stormy weather and fair, it is now evident 
that a new and more efficient SUNBEAM 
is needed. 






=< 
= = 


a Litle Ship Sunbeam 


= [eG] blessing on our “Sunbeam”craft, 

< PR Laeteaed ed puclaaedtog colli 
v= May God protect and guide her way 
Through 


rocky reach and isle strewn bay! 


Her freight is golden gospel love; “> 4 
powercomes from Heaven above; 

Her chart is right her compass true : h 

Her captain Christ His friends her crew. 


To lonely folk she brings good cheer: 
Relief to those in pain and fear; 

To children something warm and bright; 
To those who sit in darkness, light 


Then let the wind blow high or low, 
Serene and brave our boat shall go; 
+ gs For Jesus sails the sea again. 
we i Along the granite coast of Maine. 
gy Henry Van Dyke 


x -— >: 






Friends of the late Dr. Samuel S. Drury, 
rector of St. Paul’s School, who was presi- 
dent of the Maine Sea Coast Mission at the 
time of bis death, may make their contribu- 
tions to bis memory. 





Please send contributions to 


The new boat, designed by Tams, In- 
corporated and illustrated above, is es- 
timated to cost $30,000, She is seventy- 
two feet long, nine feet shorter than her 
predecessor, and can be maintained at a 
saving in overhead coast of $1,000 a year, 
exclusive of the high repair and replace- 
ment expense that would otherwise be 
incurred. , 
1 

This is an emergency that must be met by 
all friends of the State of Maine. The new 
SUNBEAM is needed to bring medical 
aid to the sick, to carry them in emer- 
gencies to the hospital, to bring relief to 
the needy, to make possible pastoral visits 
to bleak and isolated settlements, and to 
do educational and welfare work among 
young and old in remote places. The 
SUNBEAM serves many communities 
reached in no other way and by her min- 
istry “to the poor the Gospel is preached.”’ 
Let us build a new SUNBEAM to the 
glory of God in the spirit of Christian 
unity! 


MAINE SEA COAST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Directors 
Mrs. James R. ANGELL 
Rev. Wm. Apams Browy, D.D. 
Miss Myrtice D. CHENEY 
Mr. Cuartes P. De Larttre 
Mr. Epwarp K. DunHAM 


Mr. W. Barton Eppison 
Rev. Samvez A. Extot, D.D. 
Mrs. Leroy R. Foitsom 
Mrs. Morris HAwkeEs 

Mr. Witrrep J. LaPoint 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


Mrs. Lea Mcl. Luguer 
Mr. Watter S. McInnes 
Rev. W. J. Moutron, D.D. 
Rev. ‘J. Homer NeEtson 
Miss Harriet V. C. OcpEN 
Superintendent, Rev. Nea D. BousFiELp 


Mrs. Frank B. RowE i 

Mr. Ws. Jay ScHIEFFELIN 
Mr. Tuomas SEARLS 

Rev. Tertius Van Dyke 

R. W. Waxerie.p, M.D. 
Mrs. Raynor G. WELLINGTON 




















Matching Beauty of A-E-CO Windlass 
Clicks with SARTARTIA 


ES, and this idea of matching 
7 the beauty of a yacht with a 
windlass comparable in appear- 
ance is clicking with designers, 
builders and owners. Be sure 
to ask for A-E-CO windlasses. 
They're powerful, thoroughly 
reliable and good to look at. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
AECO 


ra AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Auxilieree T0432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A-E-CO WINDLASS, Type 
D, No. 1 on SARTARTIA, 
a John G. Alden 84 footer, 
built by Goudy & Stephens. 


























H.G.STAIRS, Lp. 


Sales Representative for 
The Associated Yacht Builders 
of Nova Scotia 


Wentzell Building, 601 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


P. O. Box 1061 Telephone B-8526 





Yacht Builders and Brokers 


We construct all sizes and types of 
wooden vessels to any specification. 


Quotations given on request. 














YACHTING 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


HE Anniversary Regatta of Club Nautico de San Juan, Puerto Rico, 

on May 21st, brought out 13 of the Island’s Comets to tussle for the 
Commodore Santaella Trophy donated by Luis Santaella, hard-working 
leader of Puerto Rican yachting and ‘foster father’ of San Juan’s Comet 
fleet. A rarity in those parts, light airs, put a crimp in sailing events which 
included races for Stars, Snipes and native-built craft but provided ideal 
conditions for motor cruiser and runabout races. 

“Micky” and Alberto Casellas, in their Mac, tied for first place with 
Luis Antonio Santaella, son of the commodore, in his Puerto Rico II with 
2514 points each. In a sail-off the following Sunday, Mac won. A third 
Club Nautico skipper, Luis A. Noble, was second, three points behind his 
team mates, in Kofresi. First out-of-town entry to finish was Fao Serralles’ 
Fao, from the Ponce Y. C., in third place. Senator Pedro Serralles in his 
new Wee Star II, was fifth. Four Comets from the Guanajibo Y. C., in 
Mayaguez, also competed. 

The Club Nautico fleet hopes to muster 12 boats by the time elimination 
races begin July 4th to qualify two entries for the national championships. 


sey a 


A trio of Potomac River skippers in the fleet of eleven Comets racing 
their eliminations in Washington fought it out through the last race that 
ended late in May. Bill White, who has an uncanny ability in wind hunting, 
came out on top in his Frolic. About two points behind were Les Wright 
and his Fan Tan III. Charles Dodge, in Nandua, was only a point behind. 

Seven Comets of the fleet joined with Potomac River Sailing Association 
members for the annual Memorial Day week-end regatta downstream at 
Gunston Cove. Nimbus and Fan Tan III each took a first in races. The 
former was series winner as Fan Tan III dropped out in the opening event. 


+ + + 


The Talbot County Comet fleet opened the season en the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland over the same week-end. Seven boats raced off Oxford under 
the sponsorship of the Tred Avon Y. C. Bob Gibson’s Flying Dutchman was 
the series winner. 

+ + + 


Marked growth of the class is being noted in New England waters this 
season and specifically in Connecticut. At New London, a fleet of seven 
Comets will be out this summer; at Bantam Lake, a group is planning to 
apply for a charter; and on Lake Pontoosuc, near Pittsfield, Mass., is a 
growing fleet. 

+ + + 


Ed Merrill, 1938 national champion, got off to a good start on Memorial 
Day by winning the first race of the Riverton Y. C. fleet in his Shufly. Near 
by, at the Beverly Y. C., Phil Sommerville, last year’s fleet leader, won in 
his Syrocco. Phil also won in a Delaware River Y. C. race on May 28th. 


+ + + 


Junior racing for Comet skippers under 15 years of age has been intro- 
duced. by the fleet of Lake Carey, Pa. The Decoration Day tune-up event 
was won by Hardy Coon, with Al Fasset second. The summer series began 
June 4th and continues each Sunday through August 20th. 


+ + + 


The Rocky River fleet, near Cleveland, probably rates the honor of 
bringing out the largest pre-season group of Comets. Sixteen participated 
in the spring series, ending on Decoration Day. The first four boats in the 
five-race series were Kogo, A. E. Wagner; Windward, Fred Best; Wig Wag, 
G. W. Purcell; Wog: IT, Harry Wirls. Light airs prevented boats from fin- 
ishing the first fleet championship event within the time limit on June 4th. 
Rocky River has scheduled an eight-race series to pick first and runner-up 
candidates for the Nationals. 


+ + + 


Mr. and Mrs. Bob Welsh, in their Skyfire, were leading in the spring 
series of the Indian Landing B. C., on the Severn River, above Annapolis, 
Md. Bill and Ben McKelway’s Comet Elf was second. . . . The Hunt- 
ington, L. I., fleet begins its racing July 2nd. Julius Van Hoven and Wood- 
row Van Hoven launched new Comets in May. . . . Edward F. Knight, 
Toledo, champion, has bought a new Skaneateles Comet. . . . D. Verner 
Smythe, regional vice president of Long Island and Sound, held a meeting 
at his home in Fairfield, Conn., early in June where plans for Comet series 
of the area were discussed; Smythe is hopeful of obtaining a good turnout 
for Larchmont Race Week. . . . Bill Cheeseborough’s Jade is the newest 
boat of the Crescent A. C. fleet of New York; racing began in June. 
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MODERN 
MARINE 
SERVICE 


Storage for 
1939 


A protected basin, clean water, 
Crandall railways and Kilburn 
turntable that feeds twelve rail- 
ways. A busy yard — never 
congested. 


Conveniently Located Shops 


24-HOUR 
WATCHMAN SERVICE 


B Shed, fireproof and 


automatically sprinkled 


During the summer we would be plessed to hve vou DEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


inspect our plant and store with us this coming Fall. 


Lunch or dine at the GALLEY. 


The "Midway Yard" between New York and Boston 
NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Facilities available to give your yacht a complete, CLIFFORD S. KILBURN, Treasurer MAJOR WILLIAM SMYTH, Superintendent 


conscientious service. Yachts stored with us sell readily. 


An Inboard Powered 
Utility Boat $ 
For ONLY 160 


ES sir! The GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor 

boat, ideal for general utility, picnicking, fishing or day cruising on 

coastal or inland waterways. Ruggedly built along the lines of a 

dory, you can launch it right through the breakers, yet it draws very little 

water and may be used on the shallowest lakes or creeks without damage 

to the propeller which is protected by a heavy bronze skeg. It is pow- 

ered with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running and 

thoroughly dependable engine, and will cruise up to 60 miles on one 

gallon of gasoline. You can troll all day at one-mile an hour or cruise at 

full speed. It's light in weight, yet is built to last a lifetime. Five Models 

— boat illustrated at top is the 16-foot standard model; on the left you 

: see the 14-foot double cockpit De Luxe model. Write today for illus- 
trated literature. 


MILES World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Motor Boat 
oe. | 
=): GIBBS 
.Cr\G G0], GAS ENGINE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 


OF GASOLINE Gibson Street * Jacksonville, Florida 


> USE OUR LANDING STAGE < 


PRESCOTT WILSON 


Incorporated 


acht Sailnakers 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WEST MYSTIC 
_ CONNECTICUT 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD 









Motor ex- 
perts on 
duty 
*No dock 
charges 
* Mail han- 
dled 
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One of the prime purposes behind the _for yourself. No charge at any time for 
Mystic Shipyard at West Mystic, dockage, whether you stay an hour or 
Conn., (11 nautical miles from New a month. Fresh water brass piped to 
London) is to render yachtsmen a_pierheads for your protection and con- 
really individualized service on all venience. Have your mail forwarded 
aspects of boat building, repair and here. And, at your service, three ma- 
maintenance. We cordially invite you _rine railways — 10 ton derrick — two 
to pay us a visit this summer when- 200-foot piers— protected basin, 7 
ever you are in our vicinity, and judge foot depth. When may we expect you? 


s Wy 
Yachtsmen: We Invite You to Make Mystic Your Summer Base! 























HOW TO SAIL 


This book takes the new 
yachtsman step by step 
right from the et iliad 
assuming that he has had 
no sailing experience. 
Terms and expressions 
are defined and identified 
pictorially, preparations 
for the first sail are made, 
and the moorings cast 
off. Then step by step 
the various points of 
sailing are described and 
pictured, the rules of the 
road are explained and 
the boat brought back to 
her mooring again. Far- 
ther along, the setting 
and handling of the spin- 
naker is described, and 
the care of the boat and its sails and the tying of useful knots 
is explained — all in pictures. Price $3.50 net. 
“So when we do go for a sail we shall 
take the helm with a rack right in front 


of us and there this rule book shall rest, a 
veritable bible.” — Portland Oregonian 
“Pictorial lessons made by a man with 


twenty years experience.” — Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript 








“Here is a perfectly swell book for be- 
ginners on sailing.” — Harry Hansen, 


N. Y. World-Telegram 


“Should be of great value to the beginner, 

and will have a few points of information 

ed many a veteran too.” — Baltimore 
un 


Order direct from 


Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


E Southern Lake Erie Star fleet plans the fourth race of the elimina- 
tion series for July 2nd at Vermilion, and the fifth and final race at San- 
dusky, July 16th. Two boats will be picked to represent the fleet in the 
Great Lakes championship series which will feature the annual South 
Shore regatta at Vermilion, August 13th-16th. 

The annual Gardner Cup Race, at Rocky River, is the outstanding 
race for July 4th. This is open to all classes and will be handicapped 
under the Universal Rule. 

Lorain, Ohio, will hold the center of the stage the week-end of July 8th- 
9th when the Lorain Y. C. plays host to visiting yachtsmen from all ports 
on the south shore. Events are scheduled for all classes of sail and several 
for inboard runabouts and cruisers. . 

The Falcon Cup Race, open to auxiliaries of from 25 to 65 feet, is the 
big event of the July 22nd—23rd week-end. This race starts from Rocky 
River and finishes off the pierhead at Mentor Harbor, a distance of 25.9 
nautical miles. In addition to the Falcon Cup, held for one year by the 
club of the winning boat, there is a special cup which goes to the first 
boat to finish and a cup for each division. These divisions are arranged 
according to rating under the Universal Rule and are as follows: Division 
One, up to 16.49, inclusive; Division Two, 16.5 to 21.99, inclusive; Divi- 
sion Three, 22 and over. 

Auxiliaries are scheduled to start at 8:30 a.m., July 22nd, with a special 
race for Class R sloops, for the L. W. Greve Trophy, starting at 9:30. 

Mentor Harbor Y. C. will provide each contestant with a chart of 
Mentor Harbor showing depths at channel entrance and within the harbor. 
The annual regatta of the club will be held on Sunday with races for all 
classes in the morning and special events in the afternoon. 

The following week-end, July 28th-29th, will mark the annual Mid- 
Summer Regatta of the Cleveland Y. C., featuring the Lipton Trophy for 
Class R, Winton Trophy for Class H, Johnson Trophy for Stars. 


+ + + 


The first two races of the Cleveland Y. C. champienship series for Class 
R resulted in straight wins for Gypsy, owned by Bernard Ware and sailed 
by John Pettit. Cotton Blossom, owned and sailed by Lee Wilson, was a 
close second in both events. The third of the series, sailed June 4th, was 
declared no contest as the time limit expired long before the first boat 
finished. To date, Kitty Hawk, owned by Robert Timken, is leading in the 
cruising class division. 

+ + + 


The annual South Shore Regatta at Vermilion, August 12th-13th, will 
feature a new cup, the Commodore John A. Hunter Memorial Trophy, 
donated as a perpetual memorial in honor of that well liked South Shore 
official who did so much to promote boating activities on Lake Erie. 
An unusual feature of the deed of gift is that the trophy goes to the class 
which furnishes the greatest number of contestants, total crews to count. 


+ + + 


The Sandusky Y. C. and the Sandusky S. C. are working together for 
the annual Sandusky Regatta scheduled for July 22nd—23rd. They expect 
an unusually large list of entries as they have events for all classes. Eleven 
new boathouses are being erected in Sandusky Cove and should be com- 
pleted by July 1st. Eight of these are being built by L. L. Snouffer, of 
Columbus, who will use one himself and rent the remainder. We understand 
that four of them have been leased by boat owners from inland Ohio. 


+ + + 


The Port Clinton Y. C. plans to move a number of small boathouses 
back farther in the club lagoon to make room for 14 or 15 new piers which 
are needed to take care of its rapidly growing fleet. The annual regatta 
dates for Port Clinton will be August 12th-13th, immediately following 
the Inter-Lake regatta at Put-in-Bay. 

E. L. Bleakley, Franklin, Pa., a member of the Port Clinton Y. C., took 
delivery recently of a Matthews ‘‘34”’ sedan, powered with a pair of 95 
hp. Kermath reduction gear engines. Harry Stensen, another member, 
has sold his Matthews sailer and purchased a Matthews ‘‘34’’ sedan 
named Avvy IZ. Edgar Thierwachter has ordered a Chris-Craft 33-footer 
for late June delivery. Two new Sea Gulls bring the club fleet in this 
class up to four so that the boys are planning a little series of their own. 


+ + + 


Dr. Henry Snow, of the Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, boasts a new 
Matthews ‘‘38” which he has named Snobote IJ. D. L. Rike, of Dayton, 
also a member at Catawba, sailed into the harbor early in June in his new 
Islander, recently bought from Sparkman & Stephens. 
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Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


A JOB for REAL HORSEPOWER 


Oe Ace Engines, with reduction gears, two important points: that you are not pay- 
have turned wheels as large as 34 diameter ing a cost penalty for an excessive horsepower 
by 34 pitch, 400 r. p.m. In making comparisons __ rating, and that the engine you buy can deliver 
before purchasing a marine engine, be sure of aij the horsepower for which you are paying. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION e Marine Engine Division © DETROIT 














THE ‘SSEAMAID”’’ 


A VINYARD “Thirty-Three”? with Twin Motors 


WELDWOUD 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD 


Tue SAVING of a few 
pennies in the material for a boat does 
NOT justify the substitution for Gen- 
uine WELDWOOD of something 





siust-as- 9 

Just-as good. Real cruising pleasures are offered in the ‘“‘Sea- 
Every Genuine WELDWOOD panel is edge- maid”? Thirty-Three, and whether it’s a week-end 
stamped or brand-burned, ‘‘WELDWOOD.”’ 3 . : 
Thatstamp is an unqualified guarantee that cruise or a fishing trip off the coast, you are assured 


WELDWOOD plies will not separate under 


of comfortable sea-going qualities through its de- 
any conditions of marine use. 


sign and stronger construction. Accommodations 
@At your lumber dealer’s or e e 
cede adcacincaes snianaiinieia. for four persons in two cabins, mahogany decked 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. || Sittviaecovstuncn basta 


616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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INTERNATIONAL offers 


PAINT eo 
Touche 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 

SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send en 


folder and color card upon request 























THE NEW 
KELVIN-WHITE OBSERVER COMPASS 


is the quickest, simplest, accurate instrument 
for obtaining your posi- 
tion from shore bearings. 
The Kelvin-White Alnor 
Velometer 


gives strength of wind at a 
glance. Nautical and statute 
mile readings. A precision 
instrument for discriminating 
yachtsmen. 
BLUDWORTH DIRECTION 
FINDERS 


RADIO PHONE AND _ DIREC. 
TION-FINDER INSTALLATIONS 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston, Mass. 38 Water St., New York 

















GRAYLING 


WINNER, 

CORNFIELD LIGHTSHIP RACE 
CHAMPIONSHIP, 
LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 


Futren 
NTT 


CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 


























oat Owners ...Use this 
“Wood-in-Cans’ for Repairs 


\ ) PLASTIC WOOD meets the requirements of owners of sail 
“4 \ boats, power boats, row boats, and other craft that need at- 
tention to keep them seaworthy and ship-shape. It is not 
affected by moisture or climate—is water-proof and oil-proof. 
It will not chip, crack, crumble or splinter. PLASTIC WOOD 
makes successful repairs to splintered plank ends, stem rot, 
dented stems, loose bolts, etc. Get it at ship chendiler, paint, 
hardware and 10¢ stores. 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY 
HARDENS INTO WOOD EP, 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


HE Rochester Y. C. starts the season with the largest fleet in its 50- 

year history. Things are running so smoothly that it seems as though 
the only trouble club officials are having is in finding moorings for the big 
fleet, many of them new sailing boats. Never before has the Port of Roch- 
ester, except during a regatta, seen the number of boats of all types off 
the harbor on a Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning. 

At this writing the center of the stage seems to be held by the trial 
races in the Six-Metre Class to pick a contender for the Silas George Cup 
races. To date, four out of the ten races in the trial series have been held 
and the score is all even. If the score should be all even at the end of the 
ten races — and this can easily come to pass — what will happen then is 
up to the sailing committee. Many would like to see a sail-off in a short 
post series rather than a decision by one race. Johnnie Heinrich is doing a 
smart job in handling Jill, particularly so since he is a novice with a ‘‘Six.”’ 

Commodore Harold Field has presented to the Dinghy Division an 
imposing and attractive trophy to be awarded annually to the season’s 
champion. The trophy is perpetual, but the season’s winner is to be pre- 
sented with a replica. The Commodore should get a trophy himself for 
this innovation. Many Rochester skippers have won at times the most 
coveted trophy obtainable on Lake Ontario and have nothing to show 
their grandchildren except, possibly, a flag. 

J. Arthur Jennings has brought into the club a new Richardson cruiser. 


+ + + 


Yachting on Irondequoit Bay has started auspiciously. The Algonquin 
Y. C., the Newport Y. C. and the Rochester Canoe Club have entered 
teams in the Larks, Snipes and Comets to compete for the Charles Pehl 
Memorial Trophy, the Bay Championship Trophy, and another trophy 
to be announced later. The teams will be made up of two boats from each 
class and the first race will be held on July 4th. 

The Algonquin Y. C. has appointed Herb Mylacraine Fleet Captain of 
the Comet Division and Arnold Sahs will be the new Fleet Secretary. Old 
Irondequoit Bay is bristling with sail boats. 


+ + + 


The Sodus Bay Y. C. opened its season with a luncheon on Decoration 
Day and a ‘‘Head of the Bay” race in the afternoon. Why they don’t 
have more of the Head of the Bay type of races is hard to understand, 
for it means simply sailing about the length of as pretty a body of water 
adapted to small boat sailing as can be found in New York State. 

The spring meeting of the entire club membership was a great success. 
Bill Croucher was elected rear commodore. 

Miss Rose Williams was elected an honorary life member of the club. 
For the benefit of those who do not already know it, a bit of her record 
should be told. She won the Sodus Bay Lark Championship in 1904 and 
1905, won the Old Timers Championship, sailing Robins in 1935, 1936 
and 1937. 


+ + + 


From the Youngstown Y. C. we report, with regret, the loss of the 
schooner Downeaster, with serious injury to two members of the crew and 
cuts and burns of a serious nature to the owner, Maj. H. Morton Jones. 
At this writing it seems that the boat is a total loss with a large part of her 
starboard side blown off and a big hole in her bottom planks. 

The ‘‘R” Breeze has been sold by George Johnson and will go to De- 
troit. Johnson is reported to be looking for another boat, perhaps an 
“ight.’”’ The “R” Spry, the Ten-Metre Sea Lark and the Eight-Metre 
Conewago are back at Youngstown after wintering at Olcott. 

Chuck Spaulding has purchased T'ycoona and is to be watched in Class 
R on Lake Ontario. 


+ + + 


Col. Leroy F. Grant’s Tramp Royal, designed by T. B. F. (Bing) 
Benson, was launched about the end of May. Col. Grant has chartered 
his old boat, Four Winds, to Mr. A. Bartlett, of Napanee. The Tramp 
Royal is 34’ 9” over all, 2314’ on the water line, 7’ 9’ beam, with a draft 
of 514’. She has full headroom and sleeping accommodations for four. 


+ + + 


The Crescent Y. C. opened with a bang on Decoration Day. There was 
a stiff gale blowing, so the sailing was decidedly limited. Three Snipes 
showed up for a race. One of them, sailed by John McCarthy, had worked 
out a nice lead at the windward mark second time around the course 
when the sheet jammed in a jibe, and over she went. The spar was broken 
in two places before she was towed to the club dock. Hoyden, Jr., sailed 
by Bill Gamble, thus won the race. 
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ON THE GREAT LAKES 


A HALF-MILE IN LENGTH; ELEVEN ACRES 
IN AREA DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE D. Y. C. 
















WARINE SALESROOM >) 
“ia _coerrenson avenue) BY ___ 









ELCO —CHRIS-CRAFT i 
OLDTOWN — PENN YAN 
CAPE COD — WEEK-ENDER 
GRAY MARINE (GM) SF 
DIESELS — DELCO o 
DANE RADIO COMPASS > eee 

_ Z ANGS, « o 

« Inside and 

Custom Dept.-Mach. Shop Be = <X” — Outside Stor- 


age — Repairs, 

ta Rebuilding — 
Hoists, Elevators and 
& Marine Railway up to 
a" 250 tons — Gas Dock — 
& Marine Hardware Paints — 
Joiner and Machine Shops — 
Spar Building and Rigging —15 or 20 
Minutes from all yacht clubs at Detroit 
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BUILDERS OF THE FISHER “58” 
John L. Hacker, N.A., designed 





THE MOST COMPLETE YARD 


Wituram P. Fisuer, President Russet J. Pouwior, Vice-President 


DETROIT 











Ensure Wet Weather Comfort 


in TOWER'S FISH BRAND 
For Men YACHTING SUITS hed Women 


r 





Se" 


There’s a real thrill when sailing in heavy weather if you are dry and comfortable. 
Sturdily made of the finest medium weight yellow oiled TOWER fabric, Fish Brand 
Yachting suits supply absolute protection from rain and spray. Coat and trousers 
roomy and smart looking. Hats to match. 

For Women sizes 12 to 20 Price $7.00 for Jacket and Pants — (Yellow only) 
For Men sizes 32 to 46 Price $8.50 for Jacket and Pants — (Yellow or Olive Drab) hes 
Ask for TOWER line at leading Sporting Goods and Department Stores 


~ 





LOOK FOR For information and folder write to 

OWER 
ES A. J. TOWER CO. 
a 24 SIMMONS STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Waterproofs for over 100 years 

















See Your Dealer 





prices right next to the lowest. 


Gray’s unequalled marine experience and 
organization assures Boat owners of perform- 
ance, service, and cooperation worthy of their 


confidence. 





Gray Quality Now Talks Price! 


Gray Marine Motors are shorter, lower, more 
compact — give you more H.P. per pound — at 







CATALOGS — (1) Gray Gasoline 
Engines, 26 models, 52 pages; (2) New 
catalog of Gray Marine Diesels. Please 
specify which you desire. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








See ode ORR Eee sy | 
Old Man Joe Says: 


The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
63 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joes Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears because of these two 
vital and exclusive features — 





e 


2. 





JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 








JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. P. 








The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 


21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
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—-WINDIKATOR 


EMARKABLE new Precision Instrument never before obtainable at small 
cost. Meets long felt need of Yachtsmen. Aviators, Hunters, Fishermen and 


other Sportsmen. 


Indispensable to Yachtsmen for gauging sailing and_ racing conditions more 
accurately, for checking close haul, sail carriage, reefing, etc.; to Hunters to 
show up-wind line to quarry; to Fishermen for casting; to Archers, Skeet Shooters 


to gauge wind drift, etc. 


Accurate, Durable, Beautifully. Constructed, Individually Calibrated. Attractive 
Bakelite case with cover protects instruments — contains watertight compart- 
ment for matches, licenses, money, etc. Non-breakable glass covered dials. 
Overall size 3%” x 1%6”’. Model A indicates 5 to 30 m.p.h. Model B, eeummnmeees 
10 to 60 m.p.h. State model wanted. 5-day free trial. Money Back 

Guarantee. Rugged case with belt strap $1.00 extra. $ 4:95 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY plus 5c 
Manufacturers of Precision Instruments postage 
677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts U.S.A. 
































| 249 East Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Install one of our modern search- 
lights on your boat. 


Illustration shows the 10-inch in- 
candescentwithpilothousecontrol. 


Catalog |— Incandescent 
Catalog A— Arc 
Catalog F— Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


IFTEEN cruisers of the Queen City Y. C. fleet voyaged from Seattle 

to Ostrich Bay, across Puget Sound from Seattle, on the club’s annual 
Commodore’s Cruise, on May 27th. At Sandy Hook, Saturday night, 
May 27th, the Queen City yachtsmen were guests of the Bremerton Y.-C. 
at a dance at the Sandy Hook clubhouse. Among the cruisers participating 
was Dr. Edward C. Guyer’s new Vic Franck-built cruiser Shangri-La, 
which has a 165 hp. Lycoming engine. 

On June 17th and 18th, the Queen City club held a predicted log race 
for the Elks’ Cup on Puget Sound waters adjacent to Seattle, for power 
cruisers of the club. On the same dates, sailing yachts of the club engaged 
in a series of races on Lake Washington. Another event is the Fourth of 
July cruise to Eagle Harbor. 


+ + + 


Coho, William McKinley Davis’ new 33-foot sport fishing cruiser with 
70 hp. Kermath gasoline engine, was launched early in June, at Seattle, 
by the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co. She is designed especially for sport fish- 
ing, but has a galley and accommodations for sleeping four. Coho was 
designed by Edwin Monk, of Seattle. 


OS SREY. © 


A new Juneau, Alaska, yacht is a 22-foot V-bottom cruiser recently 
delivered to Joe Lynch, of Juneau, by Sandy Woodman and Andy Bern- 
sten, of the same city. The boat, christened Bonnie Jo, does 18 m.p.h. with 
a 6-cylinder Chrysler. She was built mainly for cruising and sport fishing. 


+ + + 


The Jensen Motor Boat Corporation, Seattle, has been busy this year 
with new yacht construction. Puaku, a 32-foot fast cruiser with 8-cylinder 
152 hp. Chrysler engine, has been delivered to her owner, Irving Allard, 
of Seattle. Puaku has a top speed of 18 m.p.h. The Jensen yard also has 
turned over a new V-bottom cruiser, R 77 2, with twin Chrysler Ace en- 
gines totaling 150 hp., to Dee Riegel, of Spokane. Her hull was designed 
by Edwin Monk, of Seattle. Still another new Jensen-built boat is the 
Wee-Too, 26-foot stock cruiser with 75 hp. Chrysler, for S. A. Wiley, of 
Seattle. Wee-Too gets along at 14 m.p.h. at top speed, according to Mr. 
Jensen. The yard has also built a new 26-foot stock sailing sloop which 
bears the unromantic designation of 30-N-270. 


+ + + 


Another new sport fishing cruiser is Blue Heron, launched in May at 
Edmonds, Wash., by Andy Edwards, for Dr. H. J. Green: She is a 32-foot 
double-ender with a 90 hp. engine. 

+ + + 


The Seattle Yacht Club’s new flagship, Marvin Allyn’s Spindrift, was 
completed in time to head the club’s Commodore’s Cruise on May 28th. 
She was built at Seattle by the Shain Manufacturing Company’s Lake 
Union shipyard. Commodore Allyn crossed the boys up by not naming 
her Sandpiper IIT, which had been expected. 


+ + + 


Wahoma is the name of Joseph Umpleby’s new 48-foot White-built 
cruiser. She has twin 90 hp. Chrysler engines and was designed by Monk. 


+ + + 


We’re Here, Marcus Mayer, Jr.’s fast cutter of the Seattle Y. C. 
fleet, was over all winner of the club’s Around-Vashon-Island Race, May 
13th and 14th. C. W. Stimson’s Angelica was first in Class A. We’re Here 
is a Class B boat. Speaking of these classes, early in June, the sail boat 
committee of the Seattle Y. C. moved the yachts We’re Here, Tola, and 
Gwendolyn I up to Class A, to give the other “‘B”’ yachts a better chance of 
victory and to furnish Class A with more competition. 

Sail boat men of the Pacific Northwest, however, have their eyes on the 
coming event of events for sail, the annual Pacific International Y. A. 
Regatta. This will begin on July 2nd and continue until July 5th, and will 
be sailed on waters near Bellingham, Wash. Not only American, but Cana- 
dian yachts from British Columbia will participate. In addition to the sail 
events for all classes, power boat races are scheduled. 

+ + + 

On May 30th, We’re Here won the Seattle Y. C. Frisbie Trophy Race, 

while on May 28th, when the Commodore’s Race for sailing yachts was 


held, Ray Cooke’s Circe was victorious. Alice, Dr. Albert J. Bowles’ 
cruiser, won the Around-Bainbridge-Island event on the same day. 


+ + + 


An interesting new cruiser moored in the Olympia Y. C. harbor is John 
Poeth’s Masquerader. Poeth, who hails from Elma, Wash., built the boat 
himself. She is a 32-foot craft with 6-cylinder 90 hp. Universal engine. 
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This is a 4 cycle, 4 cyl- 
inder 16 H. P. air-cooled 
marine engine weighing 
only 280 pounds com- 
plete with reverse gear. 
It is typical of Wisconsin 
quality, being of the valve-in-head design 
and employing Timken roller bearings 
on the crankshaft. The engine is cooled 
entirely by air and is self lubricated. No 
grease cups or oil fittings of any kind are 


Write for catalog M500A 
needed. Also built in 25 and 35 H. P. 


which describes this engine. 





WISCONSIN Motor Corp. 


MILWAUKEE eo WISCONSIN 

















43-Ft. Blue Water Sport Cruiser, an outstanding creation for offshore 
fishing and cruising. Sleeps six, speeds to 22 miles. 





ASK FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


23 Smart Models 5 New Sea Skiffs 
26 ft.-55 Ft. 22 ft.-34 ft. 


Sportsters, sedans, double cabins Offering rugged hulls, outstanding 
and fast Diesel yachts. performance and extra comfort. 


FOR USED BOATS WORTH BUYING VISIT 
Wheeler Boat Basin, Lindenhurst, Long Island 





Pay as You Play—if you like 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC 


Foot of Cropsey Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























BRONZE YACHT BLOCKS 


with Interchangeable fittings 


Now you do not have to buy complete new blocks every time 
you wish to change a fitting. Simply remove the screw pin 
with a dime or crmmige ie and ace an ray eed yocget _ 
front, side or spring shackle, peak halya ridle, eye strap 
or dock lodder. ALL LAUGHLIN Yacht Blocks 
have drop forged bronze shells and may be had 
plain or roller bushed. 


Enjoy the economy and convenience of these 
handsome, light but strong yacht blocks with 
interchangeable fittings. 


Send 25c for complete catalog of LAUGHLIN 
Marine Hardware including a full line of smartly 
designed bronze fittings for small sailboats. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Los Angeles — 


New York Detroit : Denver 
Chicago New Orleans Seattle 


Nap 


2 to 
150 uP. 


The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. TVET FR 


COS COB, CONNECTICUT 

Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N.Y. 
Sales Office: 102 E. 25th St., New York 

Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 





San Francisco 











POWER BOY 
6 cyl. 40 h.p. at 1400 r.p.m. 





ENGINES 
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CLINKER-BUILT by LYMAN 


When you buy a 1939 LYMAN, your guarantee of perfection is the experi- 
ence we have gained in sixty-four years of specialized Clinker construction 


Outboard models in 11-13 and 15~-ft. sizes. . . 1.1... eee eee eee cee eees Priced from $155.00 
Inboard models in 17-18-20-21 and 24-ft. sizes. ...............00eeeeee Priced from $1075.00 
ees SEEN oF RUINED CHRIIOED oi 5 case cenvcccccnctedvnenesseeeks ccopevebubecee $298.00 


See your dealer or write for catalogue 


1550 First Street + Sandusky, Ohio 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS + 











RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















YACHTING 
LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 


By Jeannette Oates 


HE sum total of new yachts this season is large and varied, with boats 

ranging from the new Snipes, such as Samoa, owned by the Billburg- 
Johnson combination, Chicago Corinthian Y. C. fleet champions, to large 
sloops and cutters, such as John T. Snite’s Rhodes-designed Copperhead, 
just under 48 feet, the Babson-Moller Nisswa, Lake Michigan “Thirty,” 
Leeds Mitchell’s Sieglinde, Alden-designed 33-footer, Irvin Harris’ Sir 
Tom, and Otto Schoenwerk’s Week-Ender Katinka. 

The racing classes have all been enlivened by new boats. The 1939 Gale, 
now on her way to Holland and Germany for the Star Internationals at 
Kiel, in August, had a few shakedown sails before being bundled off. Woodie 
Pirie’s new Twin Star hasn’t lost any of the luster of her predecessors, and 
Leeds Mitchell’s Shimmer is now being raced at South Shore Y. C., Mil- 
waukee, by her new owner, Bill Dreher. Eddie Brasheares is the new owner 
of Bill Cudahy’s Leprechaun, Sheridan Shore Star. Gemini, formerly owned 
by Sam Pirie and John T. Pirie, IT, has been sold to Bill Jahn, crack Inland 
Lake sailor, who has christened her Sitting Bull. 

The Tumlaren class, which takes the ‘‘spot’”’ next month for the inter- 
national races in the Canadian-American series under the auspices of the 
Chicago Y. C., has been given topnotch competition by Richard Whitney, 
new owner of George K. Bowden’s Ellide. Picking another handful, there is 
Don Waterbury’s new Class E scow. Off the Columbia Y. C. is Edward 
Olin’s 50-foot cruiser Sunset, brought from Port Washington. Up at Wil- 
mette Harbor are a quartet of metre craft, Art Van Deusen’s Marvade, 
Dave Champlan’s Naia, Julian Smith’s and John Lane’s ‘‘22’s.”’ There are 
also half a dozen new Arrow Class sloops at Sheridan Shore. 

One of the sleekest looking of the new racing craft is Dr. Hollis E. Pot- 
ter’s ‘‘Q,’’ Hornet. In the cruising division is another newcomer, La-Z-Boy, 
60-foot schooner owned by H. J. Gardner, formerly Intrepid. 

The motor squadron’s growth keeps pace with new cruisers in every 
harbor. Nosing in and out of Belmont is Roy L. Flannery’s Sea Fever Third, 
38-footer. The Kaiewaydin, owned by Dr. Harold W. Zimmerman, is down 
at the Southern Shore Y. C. Close by is Paul Meyers’ new 29-foot cruiser 
and at the Burnham Park anchorage is M. C. Bates’ new 30-footer. 

The newest addition to the Moffet fleet at the Anchorage, is Mason 
Phelps’ new Spook, thirteenth in this fleet of open cockpit sloops. A new 
Malabar, Jr., has been delivered to George M. Lichty. 


+ + + 


The Junior championship elimination series for the Sears Cup Races 
will be held at the South Shore Y. C. of Milwaukee, on July 9th. 


+ + + 


Winners in the Great Lakes Cruising Club Chicago to Milwaukee race, 
season opener, were Lou Tatge’s Class D cruiser Chinook, of the Jackson 
Park Y. C., and Tony Hermann’s Gloriant, Racine Y. C. ‘Q,’’ with Chi- 
nook’s corrected time 13:07:00 and Gloriant’s 13:09:49. Commodore Milton 
Friend brought the Columbia Y. C. flagship, Betty Bro, in second. Runner- 
up in the racing division was Otto Dreher’s Lively Lady. 


+ + + 


Upon going to press the results of the Jackson Park Y. C. Invitation Star 
Regatta, the Chicago Y. C. cross-lake race to Black Lake and the Columbia 
Y. C.’s annual Michigan City Race are still history in the making. The 
three trophies for this 32-mile crossing, made on June 17th, are the Ariel 
Trophy, in the racing division, the Commodore Nathaniel Rubinkam 
Trophy, for the winner in the cruising division, and a new trophy deeded to 
the club this season by George G. D. Orr, to be known as the Number One 
Man Trophy, two silver cups, one to be awarded to the first mate or Num- 
ber One Man each year in the first boat on corrected time in each division. 


+ + + 


On the immediate horizon is the annual Lake Michigan Y. A. regatta on 
July 2nd, at the Macatawa Bay Y. C. 


+ + + 


A new trophy going into competition this month for the Mackinac Race 
will be known as the Commodore Karl Nibecker Trophy, deeded by the 
current Chicago Y. C. commodore for the promotion of more equitable 
handicapping of racing and cruising boats under the same rule. The trophy 
will be awarded to the Universal Rule or cruising boat showing the best 
corrected time when measured under the Cruiser Rule, with certain 
modifications to Universal Rule yachts. 


+ + + 


The Dachel-Carter Boat Works, Benton Harbor, Mich., are building 
the 27-foot auxiliary cutters of Haskelite plywood designed by H. M. 
Devereaux for Gerald Wilson. 
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Q@C.f 32’ WANDERER. Surprisingly roomy, cruising accommodations for 
four; space for a dozen, or more, for day use. Handles very easily, and most 


economical in operation and upkeep. Leaflet E-72 


YOU SAVE *9003 


@.C.f 38’ TWIN-SCREW CRUISER. 27 m.p.h. with a pair of 160 h.p. en- 
gines. Sleeps four with full cruising comforts. Makes an ideal commuter or 


play boat de luxe. Leaflet E-74 


AMERICAN 


30; CHURCH 


YOU SAVE *2300! 
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A few brand new, fully 


FINAL CLEARANCE! ace MOTOR CRUISERS 


SOME AT 
LESS THAN 
V/p PRICE 








guaranteed Q.Cf? motor 


cruisers may now be had 
for less than they cost to 
build—and certain models 
at less than \,-price! This 


@C.f- 42’ VOYAGER. Powered with Twin 73 h.p. engines, makes 15 m.p.h. 


May be handled by owner, or crew’s quarters if desired. Cruises as many as 
nine. Leaflet E-75 


YOU SAVE *23380! 


opportunity is yours sim- 


QC.f is concentrating on 
custom yachts. The full fa- 
cilities of the Q.C.f yards, 
and excellent covered stor- 


CAR 


NEW 


ply because henceforth 


age, are available to pur- 
chasers of these OCF 
motor cruisers. 


QLC. £- 


Oe 


YOR Ke Nere 


QCFf 46’ TWIN-SCREW DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER. Crew’s cabin in 
forepeak. Next, cabin for three, with private toilet, lounge, deck house; 
followed by luxurious owner’s cabin, with its own toilet. Leaflet E-76 


YOU SAVE *4300! 
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CORTLANDT 


FOUNDRY 
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THIS NEW ONE-HANDED FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER is made to order 
for motor boat use. It kills fires with 
the fastest known extinguishing agent 
— carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. Pro- 
tects galleys, cabins, engine spaces, 
etc. It is sure death to fire! 
It’s called the Kidde-LUX Model 
Two. Its newly perfected trigger-con- 
trol gives you sheats advantages. 
Greater fire-fighting speed — Pull 
the trigger, kill the fire. 
ceurate aim — Swing the dis- 
charge horn up, point at fire. 
No pumping to disturb aim. 
Safety seal — Can’t be acciden- 
tally discharged. 
sy operation — Pistol-grip, 
easy balance make Kidde- 


Walter Kidde & Company 
715 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


7 a 





LUX operation so simple that a | 


woman or child can use it. 


Kidde-LUX causes no harmful | 


fumes. Carbon dioxide is clean, 
dry, safe. 

PRICE . . . $11.39 delivered — com- 
plete with marine bracket 
Kidde-LUX Model Two meets re- 

irements of the Bureau of Marine 
nspection and Navigation for motor 
boats. Handles all types of fire, even 
blazing gasoline. Protect your boat 
with 
order. Write today. 


es 


for all sizes of 


runabouts, 
cruisers, and yachts 





idde-LUX. Send check, money | 






MARINE 
PLYWOOD 


provide + STRENGTH 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


for this 


New H. M. Devereux Designed 
Auxiliary Cruiser 





= = @ In company with many 
other well-known boat builders, Gerald Wilson of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, relies on Haskelite Marine Plywood panels to build the 
kind of pleasure craft that have the greatest appeal to buyers. These 
waterproof, Phenolic resin bonded panels give the Devereux-designed 
cruiser speed, at no sacrifice to safety, strength with lighter weight, per- 
manence that means lower upkeep costs, and the sleek, trim lines boat 
owners want. 


Haskelite Marine Plywood can be made to infinite shapes and sizes 
and provides exceptional economies in labor and material. It's versa- 
tile too — has seen service in canoes for over 20 seasons, other panels 
are part of the revolutionary ““Q. E. D.” built last year by Anthony 
Fokker. 


Write today for samples and data on Haskelite Marine Plywood 


HAS HE UIE Conroration 


Home Office: CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 








E L, W. CURTIS. SOUTHPORT, CONN. LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 





SOUTH COAST CO. 


23rd and Central Ave. 
Newport Beach, California 








U. S. Diesel Marine Electric Plants are gaining wide 
popularity in the marine field. For safe, smooth and 
dependable service, they offer everything an ideal Electric 

lant installation requires. Made in 1-, 4- and 6-cylinder 
units; from 3 Kw. to 60 Kw. Each unit engineered 
expressly for marine service and to meet most exacting 
performance standards. Our line of marine gasoline- 
driven Electric Plants is equally complete, starting with 
a water-cooled unit at 400 watts. Write for Bulletins 
stating approximate capacity required. 







AUXILIARY POWER with 


self-starter and generator for lights 


U.S. 4-cycle water-cooled Falcons at 2 4: 5 and 10 h.p. make 
ideal power for auxiliary power and dinghies. Medium or 
Heavy Duty. Built for hard work and long-life service. Have 
been building their reputation for 50 years in every port in 
America. Write for illustrated ‘‘Falcon’’ Marine Engine 


bulletin. 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


This white SINS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness all sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


DULUX 


Meemet 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 

























YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


ON THE WIND’S HIGHWAY 


By Harold S. Vanderbilt 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. $10) 


HAROLD S. VANDERBILT’S long-awaited second book on yachting 
" has been published, and no yachtsman interested in the America’s Cup, 
in racing tactics, or in the racing rules will want to miss it. A worthy suc- 
cessor to ‘‘ Enterprise,’’ ‘On the Wind’s Highway’”’ tells in a most inter- 
esting manner the inside story of some of the outstanding events of recent 
yachting history. It goes beyond that and tells the discerning reader much 
about the methods, the psychology and the beliefs of the man who is with- 
out question the Number One big-yacht racing skipper of the world today. 
The opening chapter on ‘‘The Evolution of the J Class, Resolute to 
Ranger,’ forms an instructive background for what follows. It outlines the 
steps by which the longest possible boat in the class, as exemplified by 
Ranger, was proved to be faster than the smallest boat, which Enterprise 
was. The trial-and-error that went into this process, the observations 
that gave rise to conclusions which were later proved erroneous; the value 
of model-tank tests, the improvements in gear, and, above all, the strides 
_ made in sail-horse power on a fixed sail measurement are all shown in their 
relation to development. “If the J Class continues to prosper,’’ says 
Vanderbilt, ‘‘undoubtedly much will be learned, but my guess is that 
whereas heretofore we have progressed by leaps and bounds, henceforth 
we will take relatively tiny steps forward.” 

Part II tells the story of Rainbow, which her skipper confesses to have 
been a slower boat than Endeavour I and little if any faster than Yankee, 
and the 1934 trials and Cup races. Though matter-of-factly told, the story 
conveys something of the nervous strain of that hard and bitter summer’s 
racing. The slow, experimental steps by which Rainbow was made a second 
or two faster here and there are recounted, the part played by ballast, 
gear, sails and men told as the master mind of Rainbow saw them. The mis- 
takes — their own, which set them back, and their rivals’, which eventually 
saved Rainbow’s bacon — are impartially recounted. 

Part III, ‘‘Ranger, the Super-J-Boat,’’ is in complete contrast. Barring 
the financial difficulties, which dropped the whole cost of the 1937 defense 
of the cup flatly in Vanderbilt’s lap, and the dismasting of Ranger the night 
she left her builder’s yard, which certainly gave Ranger’s personnel a hole 
to fight their way out of, it was a picnic from start to finish, comparatively 
speaking. Cheer is reflected in every page of the story. It was the fulfillment 
of the racing skipper’s dream, to have a boat that would outsail anything 
she came up against, would “‘do anything you asked ofher.”’ 

The two remaining sections of the book give considerable insight on 
Vanderbilt himself. In Part IV, ‘‘Hints on Tactics,” he opens up his greatly 
admired bag of sailing tricks for all to see and to copy if they will (I doubt 
if most racing skippers have the patience and precision to follow him all the 
way) and he manages to do it without sounding in the least dogmatic. 

Part V, “Analysis of Right of Way,” is an exposition of the proposed 
Right of Way Rules which Vanderbilt, with a group of other racing men, 
worked out a year or two ago as a desirable code with which to replace the 
present rules. Incidentally, the chapter tells for the first time, as far‘as we 
know, Vanderbilt’s version of the much-discussed Rainbow-Endeavour 
protests of 1934. 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
(Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts, New York, $12 and $14) 


THE first volume in this indispensable series was published in 1903. It had 

a total of 450 pages and listed 1939 yachts, 91 club burgees and 1078 
private signals of yachtsmen. The present volume, in its familiar binding 
of blue and gold or of white canvas, has grown to 754 pages with the names 
and particulars of 6862 yachts, 739 clubs and associations and 2932 private 
signals, 

This year, there are few additions to the larger racing yachts, Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s Twelve-Metre Vim being the only large boat in the Universal 
Rule classes. With no Bermuda Race scheduled, there are no new yachts 
for this event. In the sailing division, the greatest increase is in the smaller 
one-design and standardized classes, both cruising and racing. 

Among the power yachts, there is the same tendency, the standardized 
classes from 50 feet over all length and downward being the popular sizes. 
The largest power yacht built this year is the twin screw Diesel Trouper, 
106 feet long. 

The Register contains all the familiar features and is in constant use, 





both afloat and ashore. The need for it becomes more urgent every year. 
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9 INSTRUMENTS 
Ni... 


in this amazing new 


PRECISION Plotter 





The brand new SAWTELLE ‘‘NAVIGA- 
TOR,”’ a combination course protractor and 
position plotter solves all chart problems of 
plotting or celestial Navigation. 

It is the only instrument with demountable 
parts—9 instruments in 1— making 3 
course protractors and 6 position plotters. 


FEATURES: 


@ Compass, magnetic, or true courses ob- 
tained instantaneously. 


@ Positions obtained at a glance from any 
type of bearings. 


@ A precision string protractor that is a 
basis component of the complete SAW- 
TELLE “NAVIGATOR” — $1.50. 


@ Complete instrument $10.00. Individual 
parts may be bought separately. 


Write for complete, illustrated descriptive 


catalog — just off the press. Dealers! Write 
for our proposition at once. 4 


MAINE ENGINEERING 


and NAVIGATION, INC. 
178 Middle St., Portland, Maine 














CUUSHUF 
of Achievement 


«x 
Limelighted 
of business .. . sophis- 


leaders 


ticated socialites ... 
people in. the front 
rank of important ac- 
tivities always choose 


the Bellevue. It has 





distinguished. friends 


all over the world. 


Include Historic Phila- 
delphia in your Itiner- 
ary. 

AIR CONDITIONED RESTAURANTS 





BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 


General Manager 





THE RISE OF NEW YORK PORT, 


By Robert Greenhalgh Albion 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.75) 


1815-1860 


N his “‘Square Riggers on Schedule,’’ Professor Albion showed how the 
packets, with their regular sailing dates “full or empty,” gradually ac- 
quired all the best paying freight and the cream of the passenger business 
from the ‘regular traders,” ships which sailed only when loaded, no matter 
how long their passengers had to wait for them. In this fine book, he 
describes the way in which the New York merchants and ship owners 
gradually drew the trade of other ports to New York, where it was levied 
upon for cartage, unloading and loading, insurance and commissions and 
a number of other charges which went to enrich all who had to do with 
shipping. Instead of shipping direct from Charleston or Savannah to Liver- 
pool, the cotton of the South was brought to New York and there trans- 
shipped for Europe. Similarly, goods from Europe were sent to New York 
to be distributed to the rest of the country. 
The Erie Canal, of course, had much to do with this process but the 
packets had more; the ultimate consumer in the Middle West paid his tax 
to the metropolitan importers, and local storekeepers all over the South 
and in the Mississippi Valley were normally in debt to New York mer- 
chants. 
Shipbuilding, business methods, the waterfront, the coasting trade, the 
coal trade are all sketched and there are many thumbnail sketches of New 
York merchants, traders, ship owners and builders. Steam ruined the 
packets in time and the growth of the steamship lines is outlined, the sub- 
sidy fight of Collins and the history of his famous line. Steamboats on river 
and Sound are touched upon, picturesque in themselves but all adding to 
the wealth of the port. 

The work must have needed a tremendous amount of research but it is 
not loaded with statistics, these being segregated in a number of interesting 
appendices. An excellent bibliography is included. The illustrations, from 
contemporary prints, are fascinating. 


+ + + 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO BUY A BOAT 


By H. A. Calahan 
(The MacMillan Co., New York, $3.00.) 


HE author, well known to readers of Yacutine from his earlier books, 

attempts to instruct the beginning yachtsman in the proper procedure 
of getting himself his ideal yacht. He points out first that the prospective 
owner must first settle where and how he plans to use the boat before he 
can intelligently commence the search. Then follow chapters on form, 
stability, speed, sea kindliness and so on in which the author ventures into 
naval architecture and several excellent chapters on condition. Rig, spars, 
sails and rigging are discussed as are the motor, motor boats and the ever 
present question of conversions. On most of these subjects the author 
seems entirely sound. 

His advice regarding the dealings with the yacht broker are good and he 
has words of praise for the members of the profession. His remarks on sur- 
veys and the bill of sale are to the point. We venture to disagree with him 
regarding some of his remarks in the earlier chapters: freeboard, for in- 
stance, is not synonymous with topsides nor is the sheer of a well designed 
yacht always a catenary. Nor do we see the bearing of wetted surface on 
stability. In the chapter on rig, the sail area table on page 142 is somewhat 
misleading; the absolute size of the boat must be taken into account since 
stability increases rapidly with absolute size. We might also quarrel with 
his apparent confusion of false keel with deadwood. 

In spite of these minor defects, the book contains a great amount of 
valuable information. The illustrations are well chosen and interesting. 


C. H. H. 
+ + + 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sailing, by E. F. Knight, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, $1.50. A re- 
vision of ‘Small Boat Sailing,” written by the famous British yachtsman 
many years ago, brought down to date by John Scott Hughes, yachting 
correspondent of the London Times. Designed for the tyro, it tries to cover 
everything from knot tying to racing rules and navigation. 


Outboard Cruising, by Don Waters, Lee Furman, Inc., New York, $2.50. 
Cruises with a small boat and an outboard motor by the skipper and crew 
of Gypsy Waters. Trips through the interior of Florida, the bayou country 
of Louisiana, to Norris Lake and down the Clinch ‘o the Tennessee River. 
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—and you're 
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N spite of its modest price, 
this Kodak Bantam /.5.6 gives 
you Kodachrome (full-color) 
transparencies that you'll marvel 
at... because they’re so beautiful 
and lifelike, and because they’re 
so easily made. Loading with Koda- 
chrome Film, and setting your 
camera according to the simple 
directions that come with the 
film, you snap away as usual. 


And just wait until you project 
your Kodachrome transparencies 
on the screen—that is something! 


All three Bantams listed below have 
fast lenses, fine shutters, up-to-date fea- 
tures—and all can be counted on for 
excellent results in Kodachrome full 
color as well as in black-and-white. 
Kodak Bantam -Special, pride of the 
**Bantam Family,” is one of the handsom- 
est and most capable of all miniatures. 


Bantams are palm size. But when you 
use them for regular black-and-white 
shots, modern photofinishing methods 
give big prints (234’’x4’’). For black- 
and-white pictures only, the ‘‘Family” 
also includes an f.6.3 model priced at 
$8.50 and an f.8 model priced at $3.95. 
At your dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


GOING TO THE NEW YORK FAIR? 


Take your Kodak—visit the Kodak 
Building—see the Greatest Photo- 
graphic Show on Earth. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KCDAK 














A chapter treats of ‘Roughing It Gently.’’ A pleasantly told yarn. 


KODAK BANTAM 
f.5.6 lens—%14 
f.4.5 lens —*%225° 


KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL 
f.2.0 lens—$8722 


(with case) 
























YY ACHTSMEN PRAISE 


the holding power of “Yachtsman’s” Anchors! 
The sharp flukes, correct angle and design, 
isehave proved themselves in all bottoms—even 
Walte-15 pounder! These easily handled small 
re} ractical, even on popular size boats. 











man’s” at your G@eale¢ 


\ The new W-C Catat@e is 
\ & Dependable boat equipmefi 
“= 25¢ covers cost of mailing. 


Wircox, CrittTEnpE 
10 South MainSt.,Middletown,Conn. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manu- 
facture of cabin and deck furni- 
ture for the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Vayu”, “Mo- 
neda”, “Amici II”, “Elda”, 
“Sirena”, “Sea Boots”, “Onrust”, 
“Caritas”, “Navigator”, “Mary 
Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, 
“Agawam”, “Bidgee”, “Florence” 
and “Moana IT”. 


Write for catalog 
Left: Unusual rattan fishing 


chair No. 15 


| GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


"917 EAST 49nd STREET Opposite Daily News Ni y.C. = MANUFACTURERS 




















SPECIFY 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


In a Class 
by Themselves 


Semi-Gloss White Deck Paint 
White Undercoat Green Bottom Pr'mer 
Spar Varnish Green Anti-Fouling 


Write for color card 


Manufactured by 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 
Incorporated 1922 


























PERMISSIBLE DRAFT 1FT. 


YACHTING 


POINT 
PLAT 


LAWRENCE 


PERMISSIOLE DRAFT 14 FT. 





The Canadian waterways, from Montreal to Georgian Bay 


Hints for Inland Cruising 


(Continued from page 47) 


1. Have your yacht screened 
with fine mesh screening, or place 
cheesecloth in front of every open- 
ing. Ordinary mosquito netting or 
coarse screening is useless against 
the breed of mosquitoes and black 
flies (to say nothing of midges) 
which live around these waters. 

2. Protect ankles with high boots 
or puttees, hands with leather or 
heavy canvas gloves, and your body 
with clothing of stuff hard enough 
and woven closely enough to pre- 
vent the pests from biting through. 

3. Face and head may be pro- 
tected by wearing a broad brimmed 
hat with cheesecloth sewn to the 
rim so that it hangs down to the 
shoulders. This paraphernalia is 
annoying to some people, and many 
Northwoodsmen and experienced 
explorers put a bandana under the 
hat, draping it over the neck and 
ears, and smear their faces with 
some protective preparation. 

4. Protective preparations are 
numerous and of varying degrees of 
effectiveness, the better known be- 
ing citronella, Sta-Way and Lollaca- 
pop. The latter has been used by 
expeditions to Labrador and has 
provided good protection. 

While each of these three water- 
ways has its own beauties and 
characteristics, there is one other 
attribute common to all which it 
would be a mistake not to mention. 
That is the delight of hunting and 
fishing. These waters are in a still 
sufficiently wild territory — par- 
ticularly the Trent — not to have 
been fished or hunted to exhaustion. 
Bear, deer, moose and small game 
(including wildfow]) on land and in 
the air; bass, pickerel, maskanonge, 
trout, in the water. Guides and out- 
fits can be engaged at the centers of 
population in the district, and laws 
are stringent but wise. Among the 
more important restrictions, it is 
unlawful to: 

1. Shoot between sunset and sun- 
rise, between sunset Saturday and 
sunrise the following Monday. 


2. To purchase or sell any of a 
number of varieties of game; to 
carry loaded firearms in vehicles; to 
carry firearms for hunting without a 
license. 

3. To take any of several varie- 
ties of fish except by angling. 

4. To take any game except 
during open season. Seasons vary. 
In general, open season all summer 
(July 1 to October 1) for: rabbit, 
bear, maskanonge, bass, pickerel, 
certain trout. 

Dogs are allowed with certain 


. restrictions, and there are restric- 


tions as to the quantity of game 
allowed to be taken. The cost of 
licenses varies for different areas 
and different forms of sport. For 
full information, communicate with 
the Department of Game and 
Fisheries, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

These waters impose certain 
limitations on the type and size of 
yacht which can be used to the best 
advantage. The illustration showing 
the marine railway on the Trent 
Waterway includes a view of a 32- 
foot power cruiser. This type of 
craft, up to 40 feet over all, is ideal 
for these waters, combining shoal 
draft with moderate height, and a 
length which allows ease in maneu- 
vering around sharp bends and in 
narrow waters. The serious limits 
to cruising hereabouts are draft 
and overhead clearance. Controlling 
depths run as follows: Trent Water- 
way, Trenton to Peterboro, 8, 
thence to Swift Rapids, 6’ (except 
for two spots of 5’ 8” and 5’ 10” 
respectively); over marine railway, 
4’ to Port Severn; Rideau Water- 
way, 5’ throughout to Ottawa, 
including branch canal to Perth; 
Ottawa River and canals, 9 
throughout. These depths are for 
normal height of water, will be con- 
siderably greater at times of high 
water, and may be several inches 
lower at times of low water. Capac- 
ity of marine railway (Trent 
Waterway) 60’ l.0.a., 13’ 6’” beam, 
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In our 1939 cutters, we have followed the 
modern trend of stepping masts farther 
aft, thus making room for the larger head- 
sails which have proven to be such impor- 
tant factors in driving to windward and 
in reaching. 
Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 

We have one of the largest storage and 

service yards on the coast. Our large 

crew of skilled workmen and our ways 

which can handle up to 500 tons are 

always ready to serve the yachtsman. 


Write for estimates 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 








Right in the Middle 
of a Good Time 


These modern 
beachfront hotels 
are convenient to 
all that’s going 
on along the 
Boardwalk .. . ie 
and add many 


unique attractions of their own. 





Sailing and fishing parties. . 


Long Ocean Decks. Cool sea- 
side lounges. Bathing from the 
hotels. (At our Surf Club Grill 


you may lunch in your swim- 
ming togs.) Cabana Colony. 
Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk 
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4’ draft, 20 tons weight, a size of 
yacht which can navigate either of 
the other routes and as large a 
yacht as I recommend for these 
waters. 

Controlling overhead clearances 
(fixed bridges, guard gates, etc.) 
are: Trent Waterway, 22’ 8”; 
Rideau, 26’ 6”; Ottawa River and 
Canals, 41’ 5’, except at extreme 
high water when it is 33’ 9’. These 
overhead clearances reveal the em- 
barrassment to navigating sail boats 
and motor-sailers in some of these 
waters. But for those who come here 
from cruising the Great Lakes — or 
elsewhere — under sail, there are 
facilities for unstepping masts at 
Trenton for the Trent, Kingston for 
the Rideau, and Montreal for the 
Ottawa River, and for restepping 
them at the other ends — Midland, 
10 miles west of Port Severn, for 
the Trent, and Ottawa for the 
other two routes. With the excep- 
tion of the limits set by the Trent 
marine railway, yachts up to 125 
feet long and 21 feet beam can 
navigate all of these waters, if 
anyone owning a yacht that size 
has the patience and the hardihood 
to try it! 


Precautions: General precautions 
for these waters are the same as for 
any narrow, canalized waters which 
involve locks: proceed with caution 
at a reasonable speed; inquire at 
the first lock in each waterway re- 
garding special regulations and the 
immediate condition of the water- 
way, and then obey the regulations 
and whatever warnings may be 
given. 

In Kingston Harbor (Rideau 
Canal) there is a local magnetic 
disturbance which will create a 
variable error in your compass 
which. has been observed up to 20° 
over the normal variation (10° W). 
Rather than attempt to follow the 
rapid changes in error, it is advisa- 
ble to proceed entirely on naviga- 
tion marks and disregard the com- 
pass — and to remain at anchor or 
follow someone with accurate local 
knowledge during thick weather! 

It is wise to follow channels and 
channel markings carefully and 
where navigation aids are scarce 
(e.g. old bridge location, Rice Lake, 
submerged piers*), keep one eye on 
the chart and one on your steering. 
Channels are in general well marked 
and kept clear but off the channel 
waterlogged stumps and other ob- 
structions may occasionally be en- 
countered. If you leave the channel 
for the purpose of anchoring, or to 
visit a picturesque spot, put a man 
in the chains who has sharp eyes 
and throttle down below “trolling 
speed.” 

In regard to anchoring or tying 
up for the night, if you are cruising 
before the middle of August, seek 
open country if possible as mosqui- 
toes and other pests will be less 

*See “‘A Vacation Voyage to Lake 
Superior,” by Charlotte H. Clark, 
YacutTinG, May, 1938. 


annoying there than near woods. 
Details for navigating these wa- 
terways, including charts, and ‘‘let 
pass”’ or license to operate, may be 
procured from the Department of 
Transport, Ottawa, Canada. 


Faci.itres, APPROACHES, ETC.: The 
Trent Waterway is 240 (statute) 
miles in length, passes through a 
series of lakes and rivers, woods and 
farming country, and has 44 locks 
and two marine railways as substi- 
tutes for locks at the western end. 
Facilities are best at Kingston and 
Peterboro, but they can also be 
found at Lindsay, Orillia, and Port | 
Severn. 

The Rideau Waterway is 126 
miles long from Kingston to Ottawa, 
also passes through a series of lakes 
and rivers and has 47 locks. There 
are a series of summer resorts along 
this route, with good accommoda- 
tions and ordinary supplies. Perth, 
64% miles up the Tay branch 
through two locks, is a center of 
some importance. 

The Ottawa River route, from 
the mouth of the river to Ottawa, is 
96 miles long, with 8 locks (in- 
cluding St. Anne lock between Ile 
Perrot and the Island of Montreal). 
The harbor of Montreal can be 
reached from St. Anne Lock via 
the St. Lawrence River and La- 
chine Canal (22 miles). Stopping 
places for supplies, etc., St. Anne, 
Carillon, Grenville, Rockland. 

The approaches to these water- 
ways are from the south, east, and 
west. From the east, via Belle Isle 
or Cabot Straits, the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and the St. Lawrence 
River; from the south, via the 
Champlain route or the Barge and 
Oswego canals (see No. II of this 
series); from the west via Georgian 
Bay*, or the Welland Ship Canal 
and Lake Huron. 

As suggested in No. II of this 
series, these waters offer an excellent 
opportunity for cruising, explora- 
tion (with a canoe!) and sport to 
yachtsmen on their way to salt 
water from fresh or vice versa, or to 
yachtsmen who are simply looking 
for a change of scene for the months 
of August and September. 

In this connection, special men- 
tion should be made of the Trent 
Waterway, for not only does it 
promise a delightful and “different” 
cruise but, for anyone returning 
from the waters of the Middle At- 
lantic States to Chicago or points 
on the Great Lakes West of Geor- 
gian Bay, it offers a far shorter and 
more sheltered route than by way 
of the Barge Canal and Lake Erie. 
Actually, you will save approxi- 
mately 100 miles of distance by 
turning off at Three River Point 
(Barge Canal) to Oswego, Lake 
Ontario, and The Trent over the 
route via Buffalo, Lake Erie, ete. 
All other things being equal, it is 
worth considering. 

*For Georgian Bay cruise see | 
“Georgian Bay Revisited,’’ by John G. 
Robinson, in this issue. 








You are invited up the hill with 
Teacher’s ... to join the ever 
increasing host of men who say 
that Teacher’s Scotch delights 
their taste. You will approve the 
quality they like in Teacher’s... 
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CUSTOM-BUILT QUALITY IN STOCK 
IN FOUR POPULAR SIZES, 34’—43'- 








ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD: INC. 


Plant: Annapolis, Maryland - New York Office: 110 E. 42nd Street 












4 and 6 Cylinder — 35 to 200 H.P. 


Here is the perfect answer to the 
demands for fuel oil marine engines. 
Combined performance — economy 
and utmost dependability are at their 
best in this engine. Features are light 
weight, gas engine starting ease with 
Diesel Economy and Diesel Fuels. 
Perfect performance from idling to 
open throttle speeds. 
Full details and prices gladly sent on request 

The Red Wing Line: 





DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 201 
E. 12th St., New York City; W. H. More- 


ton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 


20 Gasoline Models —4to125H.P. Boston; W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 
6 Spark Diesels — 35 to 200 H.P. Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 











RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th St., New York City 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 56) 


he had a commanding officer who 
loved practical jokes. After pulling 
a couple of fast ones, the C. O. 
handed Meyer orders transferring 
him to the Coast Guard ship 
Tuscarora. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha, I’ve heard 
that one before,’”’ said Meyer; 
“‘sixteen straw decks and a glass 
bottom.”’? Whereupon he tore the 
orders into little pieces. Which 
caused quite a flareback, as there 
wasn’t anything legendary about 
the U. 8. 8. Tuscarora, C. G. 


All isn’t yet quiet on the Miami 
front, if we may believe the dis- 
patches of M. E. Roberts, a recent 
sojourner. Says Mr. Roberts, “I 
purposely drove 200 miles to see the 
dock master at Miami and question 
him as to stories I had been hearing 
for the last five months, and he 
admitted them to be true. Here they 
are: It costs $15 to come into and 
$15 to go out of Miami as a harbor 
charge, plus $35 as a pilot’s fee 
whether you use him or not... 
and 3 cents per foot per day to tie 
up to the dock. And here is the 
worst one of all. A State Conserva- 
tion Commissioner comes aboard 
your boat, asks for length and beam, 
uses some sort of formula, and if 
your boat is 43 feet long hands you 
a bill for $43 for a fishing license to 
fish in the Atlantic Ocean or any 
salt water river. To my knowledge, 
the Atlantic to the three-mile limit 
is owned by all of the people of the 
U. 8. A., and every river where 
government buoys are placed is 
under the same ruling. . . . I would 


suggest that Spun Yarn investigate 
this condition and if he checks with 
me take some steps to expose that 
gang of hi-jackers. . . . The dock 
master told me in April that 152 
former regular arrivals did not ap- 
pear in Miami during the entire 
season.” 


Just at the moment I haven’t 
time to investigate this condition, 
but am hoping that Vivyan Hall 
will inform us next month in his 
“Florida Trade Winds” column 
that it has been corrected. If there’s 
anybody on this earth who has at 
hand the means for avoiding unjust 
taxes it’s the yachtsman. 


Having returned from San Fran- 
cisco just before sailing to England, 
Rod Stephens wrote Dick Reynolds, 
owner of the Blitzen, a compre- 
hensive letter about conditions out 
there with respect to boat yards, 
clubs, winds, and currents. So com- 
plete and admirable were his in- 
structions and directions that Dick 
is thinking of sending Rod a cable 
reading, ‘‘Hey, you forgot to tell us 
what to do July Fourth, the day the 
Honolulu Race starts.’ 


Twelve years ago, when I sailed 
for England on the S. 8S. American 
Farmer, Old Man Wetherill re- 
marked on this page that nothing 
could be more fitting. Well, I’m off 
again in the same old vessel, and 
shall be disappointed if I don’t pick 
up a couple of snappy agricultural 
notes for use in the August number. 


The “Swift” 


(Continued from page 32) 


us and do the technical design and 
advisory work. He placed at our 
disposal the results of his research 
work. 

“In August, 1937, a yard was 
started at Ipswich, where we owned 
land near the mouth of the historic 
Ipswich River. A fine, modern plant 
was built, small but carefully 
planned. We got together the pick 
of the Essex County shipwrights, 
sparmakers, and smiths, and set to 
work. Since the market we were af- 
ter would have to be cultivated 
and we should have to build with- 
out a buyer in sight, we chose for 
our first vessel to build a 70-foot 
square-topsail schooner, based 
largely on the American privateer 
Swift, a. Baltimore Clipper type of 
vessel built about 1778. Our Swift 
is not an exact replica. We have not 
copied, but have taken the desired 
features and altered undesirable 
ones in an effort to produce the 
most suitable vessel for extended 
ocean voyages. In spite of the 
changes, and certain features 


adapted from other vessels, we have 
followed closely and faithfully the 
architectural practice of the period, 
even to the carving, figurehead, 
stern windows, and the spacious 
Great Cabin aft.” 

The dimensions of Swift worked 
out as follows: 1.0.a., 70’ 5’; L.w.L, 
59’ 4”; beam, 18’ 3”; draft, 9’. It 
took a year to build her. Since it 
was impossible to get fittings, iron- 
work, etc., ready made today for a 
vessel of this sort, everything had 
to be made on the spot. The spars 
were cut as of old, in the woods of 
New Hampshire, and fashioned by 
hand in the yard’s spar shed. The 
ironwork was fashioned. from the 
best Norway iron in the blacksmith 
shop by one of the few remaining 
shipsmiths. The vessel was salted 
according to old practice, to pre- 
serve her for many years. 

The foreman and several of the 
shipwrights who did the work had 
helped to build the last great 
Gloucesterman, the Gertrude The- 
baud. Some of them had worked in 
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in the Annual 
Memorial Day 
Cup Race 
held at 


New Bedford 
May 30, 1939 


Also, placed 8th in the Off 
Soundings Race at New Lon- 
don — May 28-29, leading all 
boats (41) of her overall 
length. 

Thus the racing ability of 
this new Crocker-designed 
boat is established beyond 
question. 

SEND NOW for illustrated fol- 
der giving full details on the 








Immediate 
Deliveries 


CARL N. BEETLE, Builder 
70 Prospect St., New Bedford, Mass. 


KENYON 


CALCULATORS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


at special reduced 
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PriceE—$3.50 


An invaluable navigational aid 
— three instruments in one. To 
plot your course, measure the 
distance, calculate your run — 
use the Kenyon Calculator. 
Mail orders handled promptly. 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. 


273 New York AVE. 
HUNTINGTON, L. I., N. Y. 








The two men responsible for the construction of the “Swift,” H. 1. 
Chappelle (left) and William A. Robinson . 


1910 on the last of the whalers built 
in Essex, the brig Viola. Our oldest 
shipwright, John Hubbard, was 82 
years of age. 

So the Swift was built with all 
the loving care that went into such 
craft in the old days. She was 
launched early last winter with her 
spars already stepped and she was 
commissioned this spring and will 
be under sail off the coast during 
the early summer. After having 
her under canvas, Robinson writes 
of her performance as follows: 

“The Swift proved under sail 
to be all that her famous predeces- 
sors were—fast, able, comfort- 


able and, above all, safe. She re- 
quires almost no steering, none at 
all on the wind. She has a very easy 
motion and is sure in stays. She 
takes a comfortable angle of heel 
and holds it steadily, slipping 
through the water without fuss. 
She sails as close to the wind as 
can be expected of any cruising 
schooner, and with her large square- 
sails she should make great pas- 
sages in the Trades. Under average 
conditions at sea she will hold her 
own with the abler of modern 
schooners, and when it blows she 
will be sailing comfortably long 
after most of them are hove to.” 


Consistency Wins in Series Racing 


(Continued from page 40) 


day — we'll do better next time,” 
is to be commended for his philos- 
ophy but not for his racing strat- 
egy. One bad day can wreck a 
series, as we all know through ex- 
perience. The clever tactician gets 
his boat in shape early in the season, 
enters the series with sails and rig- 
ging well shaken down and knocks 
off a couple of firsts during the races 
in which his rivals are still ‘‘tuning 
up.” A high standing built up early 
in the season is invaluable later on 
when the competition begins to 
tighten down. 

A match race within a race doubt- 
less has its place on the last day of a 
series when two opponents are tied 
and the next boat is far behind on 
points. But what about the other 
races? It is no uncommon thing to 
see “dog fights’ taking place be- 
tween two boats even during the 
early part of a series. Is it worth 
while to single out a pet rival, cover- 
ing or luffing when necessary to pre- 
vent her passing? The answer in 
general appears to be ‘‘no.”’ Even 
though, since all races have equal 
weight in the standings, it might at 
first glance seem right to use the 


same methods in the first race as 
in the last, it is not difficult to see 
why this is not so. In the first few 
races of almost any series, we simply 
don’t know who is going to be our 
most dangerous competitor. We 
usually think we know, but we are 
too often wrong. Regardless of 
reputations, every series has too 
many potential winners for any one 
skipper to be concerned with before 
the series starts. The only sound 
procedure is to sail your own race 
all through the early days of the 
series. If you let yourself be drawn 
into a tacking duel or luffing match, 
half the fleet may sail by before 
anything can be done about it and 
somewhere in that group is the ulti- 
mate winner of the series. Finishing 
in a respectable position behind 
one of the best boats is certainly 


‘preferable to ‘beating that one and 


letting several other equally good 
ones through. The result of a single 
yacht race is usually even less pre- 


 dictable than that of most other 


sports, because of the greater num- 
ber of variable factors involved. 
Who, then, can venture to predict 
the outcome of a whole series? 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks availeble for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 








SPECIALISTS 
in 
INSURANCE 
On All Types of Yachts 


From Sailing Dinghies 


To Large Diesel Yachts 


S PARKMAN & STEPHENS 


11 EAST 44TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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THE BUDA CO. 


Builders 


Buy a BUDA INBOARD 
MARINE ENGINE - 


for More Boating Pleasure 


Nw you can enjoy real boating pleasure — with a 
BUDA Inboard Engine — the engine that takes all 
engine heat out of the boat, through the exclusive ‘‘Air 
Jacketing” feature. Economical, in first cost and operation 
—all the advantages of water cooling at less cost — and no 
pump troubles! BUDA Inboards are complete with built in 
Reverse and Reduction Drive, and ‘‘ Free Wheeling’’ Clutch 
— built for years of trouble-free service. Safe, easy to 
operate — backed by BUDA’S reputation for dependable 
Marine Engines! Write for literature. 


Boat Plans: For 8 ft. Dinghy; 12, 14, 16, 18 ft. Fishing Boats; 
18 and 22 ft. Sailboats, $1.00 each, with complete instructions 
and building blue prints. Designed by prominent naval 


MARINE 


of Quality Marine Engines 


ccer ei) Harvey, Illinois 


for 15 Years 





Price (F.O.B. Harvey, Ill.) 
1 6/10 H.P.-$81.00 
214,H.P. - $94.50 
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TWIN ENGINES! 


ae. through their carburetors, 
Synchro-Master keeps twin engines at exactly 
equal R.P.M Ends engine “beat” and “wow-wow.” Change 
from single to double throttle control at any speed. Change 
speed without “remembering” or resetting anything. Noth- 
ing to “remember” or reset. Fits all engines, all boats. Mod- 
erate price; money-back guarantee WRITE FOR LITERA- 
TURE. 


SYNCHRO-MASTER 


DEPT. 107 .... SENECA 


FALLS. WN. Y. 
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By HERBERT L. STONE 


Price $1.75 Postpaid 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 


THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING 


THE AUTHOR, for twenty-eight years Editor of Yacutinc, has 
written a book that will be of great value to the beginner in sailing. 
} He gives the novice the benefit of many years’ experience gained by 
sailing around quiet bays, the Great Lakes, Pacific Ocean, as well as 
competing in many of the important races along and in the Atlantic 
Ocean. He explains the principles that underlie the art of sailing in a 
clear and simple manner. 
he book is illustrated with dia 


“igond and photographs so that the 
usual maneuvers can be very readily understood. 


Order direct from Book Department — YACHTING 
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YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


YACHT TENDERS e 
COMMUTERS e 
PLAY BOATS e 


STEEL DIESEL 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 


SMALL CRUISERS 
OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 


YACHTS 


OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 


COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 


REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Since [885 NEW YORK 
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Georgian Bay Revisited 


(Continued from page 29) 


After looking over the equipment 
of the various fishing charter boats 
in the harbor, Clarence got to work 
on a home-made reel and pole 
designed to lure lake trout. He 
built the reel from two small tin 
pie plates, fastened one on either 
side of a wooden fishline spool. 
This reel, with a handle designed 
for the lid of ‘a tea kettle, was 
mounted on an ex-mop handle by 
a stove bolt which came out of our 
junk box. We were already provided 
with copper line but found that our 
weights were not nearly as heavy as 
those used by local fishermen so 
we had to buy them. 

Once more on the lake (between 
Flowerpot Island and the main- 
land), we found a large fleet of 
fishing boats trolling. Our chart 
showed depths as high as 500 feet 
so we figured that 300 feet of line 
would be about right, each line 
armed with trolling spoons. Within 
an hour Clarence had hooked and 
landed two nice trout. While the 
fish were being cleaned, one of the 
local fishermen sauntered by, just 
to tell us how small our fish were 
and how much larger were the ones 
he had just landed! He said that 
it was much better to boil them for 
sixteen minutes in salted water 
than to fry them as we had intended. 
His advice was followed and we were 
quite satisfied with the results. 

Navigo was in a hurry, but we 
refused to be enticed, and it was 
after ten o’clock the next day before 
Consort followed far astern out of 
the harbor, again northward bound. 
We passed Club Island to port, 
then headed for Killarney Light. 
Soon we could see the shadowy 
outline of the Killarney Mountain 
range far ahead and at three 
thirty we sighted the small light- 
house which marks the eastern 
entrance to Killarney Harbor. We 
found Navigo moored close to Jack- 
man’s general store at Killarney, 
which seems to be the mecca for 
visiting yachtsmen in this part, and 
we found a berth near by. Killarney 
was excited over the fact that they 
were to have a telephone line and 
direct communication with the 
outside world, after years of waiting. 
During the summer months, there 
is a daily mail service. to Little 
Current but, in all its history, which 
dates back to trapper days, Kil- 
larney has been telephoneless. It 
is a picturesque little village with 
one rambling street, a church, a 
hotel, a couple of stores and quite 
a large Indian population. 

At Killarney we had the good 
fortune to meet W. J. Billingslea, 
of Toledo, on board his auxiliary 
yawl Sevona. She was bound for 
Bay Finn, beauty spot of the North 
Shore, which we planned to visit, 
and Mr. Billingslea offered to pilot 
us. 


Early next morning, Consort and 
Navigo followed meekly along be- 
hind the yawl as she made her way 
under power out of Killarney 
Harbor and through Lansdowne 
Channel, finally emerging into 
Frazer Bay and turning northward 
toward McGregor Bay Point, and 
thence to the entrance to Bay Finn. 
In this picturesque, almost hidden 
fjord which penetrates deeply into 
the Killarney Mountains, the high, 
rocky cliffs tower 600 feet and more. 
We moored for lunch close to a 
rocky islet and dropped our lines 
overboard in the hope of luring 
some of the gamy black bass. for 
which the bay is famous. In an 
hour or so we caught enough fish 
for the rest of the day, and made 
for the head of the bay, to tie up 
alongside an abandoned lumbe 
barge for the night. It was July, but 
that night the temperature fell to 
50°, a relief after the almost tropical 
weather we had left behind on 
Lake Erie. 

The next afternoon we accom- 
panied Navigo to Little Current 
to collect mail and supplies. This 
was a pleasant run of some fifteen 
miles and we made it in good time, 
tying up at the municipal pier where 
we found a number of visiting boats 
from Detroit and Chicago. 

Little Current, located on a nar- 
row strait, through which ll 
North Channel traffic must pass, 
is located on the Algoma Eastern. 
Railway, with direct connection 
with the outside world. It has a 
splendid shopping district and it 
didn’t take long to collect our mail 
and some much needed supplies, 
including ice. 

Although we had planned to 
continue on to Sault Ste. Marie and 
perhaps take a look at Lake 
Superior, we changed our minds. 
The lure of Tobermory was too 
great to be denied, and we decided 
to return there and stay as long as 
we could. After all, we were on a 
vacation and loafing — in pleasant 
surroundings — is an important part 
of any successful vacation. So the 
next evening we tied up again at 
Tobermory — mouths watering for 
a dinner ashore. 

The following afternoon, we 
chartered one of the local fishing 
craft, feeling that we needed some 
instruction in the art of trolling. 
This time we were successful and 
before six o’clock managed to land 
six beauties, ranging from three to 
ten pounds each. 

Navigo pulled out the next day 
for Kincardine but we stayed on for 
another day to visit Vagabond, a 
yacht from our own club. We dined 
aboard Vagabond that evening and 
what a night that turned out to be! 
The crew of Vagabond had been 
bass fishing, with notable success, 
and had some forty black bass 
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DIALINE 
COMPASS 


* The latest model is painted black inside 
with magnets, wires, and top dial illuminated 
with a heavy application of radium. It is 
equally serviceable by day or by night, thus 
eliminating all eye strain. Top dial ring pro- 
tected from weather, dirt or injury by cover 
glass. Simplified steering. Write today for 
details. 


Also 


GLOBE UNDERLIT COMPASSES 
and BINNACLES 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
112 Cypress Street 
Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 






































JEFFERY'S NO. 1 
YACHT GLUE HOLDS 


Jeffery’s Marine Glue has elastic- 
ity, resiliency, tenacity. Heat and 
cold cause no ill effects. It expands 
and contracts with the deck and does 
not crack, pulverize or chip. 

90% of the cost of caulking decks 
is labor. The glue itself is a minor 
item. Avoid frequent re-caulking by 
using Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht Glue. 
There is added economy in the fact 
that this glue gives 15 to 30% more 
volume per pound than _ inferior 
glues or other seam filling materials. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat" 


LW. Ferdinand £ Co.Ine. 





fillets, carefully prepared by the 
peerless Leonard Payne, fisherman 
extraordinary. The resources of 
Consort and Vagabond were com- 
bined to make a meal that was as 
complete as one could desire and a 
fitting climax to our stay in Tober- 
mory. 

The next day, after bucking a 
stiff southerly, we made Kincardine 
in company with Vagabond, but 
found no Navigo. She had left for 
Goderich because of dredging opera- 
tions at Kincardine, so we decided 
to follow, reaching that harbor 
slightly before sunset, having cov- 
ered 120 miles. We found Navigo in 
the harbor and arranged to make 
the run to Sarnia in her company. 

During the night, the wind 
dropped to almost nothing with the 
lake quite flat, so that the three 
boats had an almost perfect run 
down the lake, quite a contrast to 
our trip up. Visibility, however, 
was poor and we steered by compass 
without a glimpse of land until 
close to the St. Clair River. Enter- 
ing the narrows, it was a treat to 
have the current with us, raising 
our speed to unheard of heights. 
After stopping an hour at the 
Sarnia Yacht Club, we parted from 
Vagabond and continued down- 


stream with Navigo, bound for 
Algonac. We made wonderful speed 
down stream, actually passing a 
freighter, and tied up in one of the 
canals at Algonac, just two hours 
after leaving Sarnia. 

Good friends at Algonac enter- 
tained us that evening and the 
crews of the two boats had a glori- 
ous time. It was our last night 
together for in the morning we were 
to part, Consort bound for Put-in 
Bay while Navigo was to remain at 
Algonac for the day. And in the 
morning, we did part, regretfully. 
Consort made Put-in Bay that 
night. 

Next morning found us facing 
the last day of our vacation and 
we spent most of it watching the 
gathering of the huge fleet and 
visiting aboard other boats. But 
time was growing short. In the late 
afternoon, we pulled out of harbor 
for the last leg of our cruise, the 
three-hour run to Vermilion, arriv- 
ing in time for a late dinner at the 
clubhouse. 

In all, we had covered slightly 
more than a thousand miles and at 
trifling expense. It was a wonderful 
cruise, one that will live as long as 
memory lasts. Georgian Bay had 
been revisited. 


Ocean Racing in Three Simple Lessons 


(Continued from page 38) 


At the eleventh hour or, to be 
more precise, at ten on the morning 
of the start, one hour before the 
gun, I received vague word that the 
improbable had happened. It was 
rumored that one of Maitenes’ crew 
had been taken ill! To confirm the 
message, I ran all the way across 
Plymouth — and Plymouth is not 
flat— to arrive at the Millbay 
Basin just in time to see Maitenes 
slipping her buoy. Too far from the 
dock to hear what they said, I 
searched madly for a boat, jumping 
into a leaky skiff at last and sculling 
out to her. Yes, they could take me 
but I would have to meet them out 
in the Sound. Rushing back into 
the town, I found Bill and, while 
he hurried off to get his car, I 
poured my belongings into a kit- 
bag. Together we dashed down to 
the clubhouse. All the available 
boats were out watching the start! 
Fifteen minutes left and what to do? 
Nearby was a “Boats for Hire” 
establishment and, as we rushed 
down the slip, two young men were 
just pushing off for a row. We 
stopped them, explained our pre- 
dicament, and they willingly handed 
over their boat. 

“You can’t ’ave that there boat, 
sir, them two gents ’as that.’’ The 
proprietor stopped short as we 
pushed his corpulence aside and 
tossed him a half-crown. 

Watching our frenzied pulling 
out into the Sound, he must have 


thought us insane. Bill stood in the 
stern waving my coat wildly, to 
attract Maitenes’ attention, while I 
dug furiously with the oars. It 
seemed a hopeless gamble. We 
could see the little fleet slowly 
gathering together for the start. A 
matter of minutes now. Then Bill 
gave a cry of relief. Maitenes was 
bearing off towards us. With a 
flutter of canvas, she ran up along- 
side. I dumped my gear aboard and 
climbed her rail. As I turned to 
wave good-bye to the helpful Bill, 
the first gun was fired. I had made 
it — but only just. 

As soon as we had shot over the 
starting line, I knew I was aboard 
a different craft to the last two. 
There was none of the free and 
easiness of the Target nor the femi- 
nine atmosphere of my late hope 
about this tall-masted, lithe Mait- 
enes. We had hardly thrust our 
bows into the first of the Channel 
lop before the watch I was in was 
ordered below. No bread and cheese 
and beer, no delicious sherry! I was 
in for the real thing. 

But I was to be spoofed once 
again. The real thing, the exciting, 
nervous business of keen racing in 
hard breezes, lasted less than six 
hours. From then on, across the 
Channel, rounding Ushant, crossing 
the Bay of Biscay, all the way to 
Santander proved to be practically 
a drifting match. Damp fogs, mad- 
dening calms, hot sunny days and 
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Dear Mr. Larsen : 
Enclosed are two pictures of “Trilby II,” 
Mr. Robert K. Laughlin, owner and skipper, 
crew Dr. Charles Taylor, home port Ver- 
milion, Ohio. The sails were made by your- 
self and were the only sails used on the boat 
all season. 
The 1938 racing record is as follows: 
Elimination Series, Southern Lake Erie 
Star Fleet 
Winner, four firsts, one second, (Fleet 
Championship) 
inner — Lorain Regatta 
Winner — Huron Regatta 
Winner — Sandusky Regatta 
Winner — Cleveland Yacht Club Mid- 
summer Regatta, two firsts, one second 
eee South Shore Regatta, three 
rsts 
be ag — Decoration Day Series, three 
irsts 
On both my boat and on the “Trilby II" 
we found the same facts to be true. In a 
breeze from 0-10 mites an hour the Larsen 
Sails were superior to those of our com- 
petition — in fact we had no trouble at all 
in defeating the other boats in light weather. 
In my Opinion your sails cannot be beat in 
light weather. 
‘Let me know the cost of a set cut for heavy 
weather. 
Very truly yours 
N. H. HAMMINK 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren Street, to 120 Chambers Street 
New York 











your son's \ 


FIRST STEP 


TOWARD A SUCCESSFUL 
NAVAL CAREER 


If your boy has set his heart on 
a naval career, be sure that he 
gets off to a good start by attend- 
ing the right preparatory school. 


Admiral Billard Academy, only 
Naval Preparatory School in New 
England, is located in the center 
of New London naval activity. 
““Navy-minded”’ boys come to this 
school for the sound, specialized 
training offered by the select fac- 
ulty, many of whom are graduates 
of the Service Academies. Pre- 

ares for college, Coast Guard 

cademy, Naval Academy, and 
. Merchant Marine in an atmos- 
phere of culture and discipline. 
Classes rarely d det 

Daily naval drills, sailing. row- 
ing, target practice, parades and 
reviews are features of school 
activity. Variety of sports, tennis, 
swimming. Summer Naval Camp. 


Write for Catalog 


12 Academy Drive 
New London, Conn. 

































NO TRIP TO NEW ENGLAND COMPLE 
YOU VISIT AMERICA'S foremost VACAE 









@ 18 Hole Golf Course 
@ Tennis Courts 


@ Bathing Beach 


\ a: “ifint 3 
L BE ae 


@ Bridle Paths 
POLAND SPRING HOUSE @ Fishing, Shooting 
MANSION HOUSE 


BICCAR INN @ Therapeutic Baths 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


POLAND SPRING, MAINE 











Albert E. Brown | 
& Brother 


WENONA 
MARYLAND 





Sailmakers 


ESTABLISHED 
1870 














THE GOVERNMENT RADIOBEACON ° 
NETWORK IS READY. ARE YOU . 


Your ticket to Safe, Sure Navigating is a 


G. C. RADIO COMPASS 


INOW _ AVAILABLE at moderate cost, a G. C. Radio 
Compass provides a highly efficient, accurate and 
dependable means of navigating with the aid of Govern- 
ment Radiobeacons. 

Night-or-Day — in fog or drizzle — you can quickly and 
easily ascertain your exact location with a G. C. Compass. 
Simple to install and easy to operate, its moderate price 
places it within the reach of every boat owner. 

The DIRECTOR — Portable — including power supply is 
only $140.00, The SHIPMASTER — extremely powerful, 
equal in quality, dependability and performance to much 
higher priced instruments, only $295.00. Shipmaster power 
supply additional. 

Pioneers in the field of moderately priced Marine Radio Com- 
passes — G. C. Instruments set the standard. 


Inquire at your dealer or write today for DANE G. C. RADIO 
COMPASS Literature 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 
677TY BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





G. C. SHIPMASTER 
Marine Radio Compass 














e* A wew experience 
Ss Ry, IN LUXURY AND UTILITY 
ro Our 10’ auxiliary is the 
newest member of a well 
known family. 
A power tender that really 
sails. 
The famous “D" DYER DINK 
with % h.p. reduction gear 
inboard motor. 
Weighs less than 200 pounds. 
Costs less than $400.00. 


Carries more than five people 
Has more uses than ever 


MAY WE SEND YOU DETAILED iNFORMATION? 











PROVIDENCE 


RHODE ISLAND 








nights drenching with dew were 
hardly my idea of the proper 
weather for ocean racing. Except 
for Luard’s rightful hazings, as we 
clumsily shifted sails or were 
caught a shade of a point off our 
course during the warm, sleepy 
night watches, the experience taught 
me little. I felt almost annoyed at 
the committee for ruling out my 
last ship; how delightful those 
balmy, blue days would have been 
with a whisky and soda to sip! 


I might have felt happier if our - 


luck had been in but it definitely 
was not. Having worked out a fine 
lead to windward of the rest of the 
fleet on the first afternoon, we lay 
becalmed all next morning. Later, 
as we flapped and slatted around in 
a steep, irritating swell, we watched 
a sail come running down to us from 
the eastward. She was the smallest 
yacht in the race and she was 
bringing the breeze with her. Not 
until she was half a mile off did we 
receive the first cat’s-paws of wind. 
Then, apparently viewing the gall- 
ing situation through different eyes, 
they had the sauce to run up a 
signal which read: “‘What are you 
waiting for?” Hastily we paged the 
code book and, just as the new wind 
filled our sails, we found our retort. 
“We are not remaining here’”’ flut- 
tered from our signal halliard. Our 
cheeky opponent was hull down by 
sunset. 

After that we saw no other 
yachts until the morning of our 
landfall. But, with several just 
drifting in for the finishing line 
ahead, we knew all chances of even 
a place were lost. If there was any 
consolation in having, at last, 
actually sailed the completed course 
of an ocean race, I must own I 
hardly felt it. 

The race along the coast to Bilbao 
a few days later was no better. 
Again we wriggled our way to a 
fine lead in the fickle winds of a hot 
day and foggy night, to be robbed 
once more of the spoils by our 
flag-wagging humorists of the Plym- 
outh-Santander Race who, catch- 
ing a whiff of wind we missed, 
sneaked over the line just ahead of 
us. 
No luck and no thrills, no excite- 
ment in the heavily social activities 
of Santander. I began to feel 
grouchy. In fact, the only enlivening 
episode of the whole trip was on our 
homeward passage.Somewhere abeam 
of Brest, we were romping along 
one night with a fresh southwesterly 
on our quarter. Ahead, and bearing 
directly down on us, were the red, 
green and white lights of a steam 
vessel. We judged her to be a 
smallish ship, possibly a trawler. 

“What about sheering off a bit?” 
I asked the Mate of our watch. 

“No, no, keep going. We’ve got 
the right of way,’’ he admonished. 

I obediently steadied her on her 
course, aiming, with remarkable 
accuracy, at the bull’s-eye, the 
masthead light. The vessels drew 


YACHTING 


rapidly closer together and appre- 
hension became apparent with those 
on deck. All except the Mate; his 
ideas on the subject were rooted. 

“She’ll give way as soon as she 
sees us.” 

There seemed little comfort in 
the words. What if she were just a 
sleepy, wallowing old French trawler? 
Besides, there was enough jump to 
the sea to make the sighting of our 
lights by others extremely difficult. 
Perhaps a hundred yards separated 
the two vessels when the Mate 
began to scratch his head and pon- 
der on the advisability of his orders. 

“Luff up a trifle and pass her to 
starboard.” 

Willingly, I pushed the helm 
down. The wind more on the beam, 
Maitenes heeled over at a quick- 
ened pace. Lowering our heads, we 
glanced under the boom. We did 
not seem to be closing the port 
light. 

“She’s altered, too,” came a 
shout forward. “Towards us!”’ 

“Run her off —run her off!” 
yelled the Mate. 

I wrenched the tiller toward me 
while he slacked the main sheet. 
The yacht slid off at once. We 
looked ahead, trusting that this last 
maneuver of ours had freed us from 
the danger. Her starboard light was 
growing dim. 

‘“‘She’s coming round again,’’ the 
lookout forward shouted frantically. 

We looked up, startled, to see a 
red and green light glowing brightly 
down at us. Now, less than fifty 
feet off, we could see the faint out- 
line of her bow wave and hear the 
throb of her engines. A trying 
moment indeed with but one course 
open to us, to fly on before the wind 
and trust to providence. 

Just then the skipper popped his 
head out through the companion- 
way, took one glance at the situa- 
tion and mentioned, in no uncertain 
voice, the best known of Biblical 
characters. That trawler, for such 
she turned out to be, missed our 
stern by feet. Unhappily, I do not 
understand French well enough to 
give you details of what was 
shouted from her bridge. 

Next day we lay becalmed in 
mid-Channel and the following 
morning a light breeze had wafted 
us in to Falmouth. And that ended, 
for the moment, my ocean racing. 
Although my experiences had not 
been exactly exciting, they had 
been sufficient to show me that 
this, at times most uncomfortable, 
arduous sport, is one of the finest 
in the world It is a sport where 
endurance is of supreme importance 
— witness my circumnavigation of 

the Wight in the Fastnet; where, to 
help maintain that endurance, the 
comfort of the crew below decks 
is an absolute essential — witness 
the lady-owner and her yacht at 
Plymouth; and, last, that as long as 
your officer’s word is obeyed there 
shall be no confusion — witness — 
Oh, well, never mind. 
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SOLID WIRE 
iS mot ROD RIG! 


Orpiary solid steel wire used as 
shrouds is not ROD RIG! To be effi- 
cient, your bar rigging must be of out- 


standing superiority — stronger and 
more efficient than stainless steel wire. 


% Designed by aeronautical engineers after 
exhaustive wind tunnel tests, ROD RIC, 
the original solid rigging, possesses this out- 
standing superiority. Without sacrificing one 
iota of tensile strength, ROD RIG sections 
are of reduced diameter, materially lessening 
wind resistance, which is only % that of 
stainless steel wire, and further lessening 
weight aloft. 


* ROD RIG may be had streamlined in 
sections for racing craft, or in round form for 
cruising boats. It is highly polished — rust- 
proof. Its. rigidity makes constant adjust- 
ment of stays unnecessary, assuring utmost 
efficiency of sails. No splices or turnbuckles 
necessary, except on smallest boats. Cost is 
comparable to any quality rigging. 


Write for data sheet and prices, giv- 
ing your rigging dimensions. We also 
build streamlined spreaders and special 


fittings. 
INSIST ON 


RODRID 


SOLID “se” STAYS 


Steel 
FOR RACING and CRUISING YACHTS 


‘*Proved in the Air for Service at Sea’”’ 
* 

: Marine Department 
Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate 
Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the final 
proof of owner satisfaction. 


Performance is 


The record of Little Sisters 
and the Rhodes Cutter in this 
year's Riverside-Stratford 
Shoal Overnight Race proved 
that they are leaders in their 
classes. 


HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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A “Design for Living” 


(Continued from page 49) 


cockpit, is fitted on the raking for- 
ward end of the engine box. On the 
starboard side is a large locker. 
Under the seat between the berths 
is a bucket toilet. 

The cockpit is 8’ 114” in length, 
with plenty of clear length to per- 
mit a couple of persons to sleep 
there in an emergency. Two folding 
chairs could be used in it and the 
top of the engine box makes a good 
seat. In the after deck, provision is 
made for a fish well. The steering 
wheel is on the port side, just clear 
of the companionway, with good 
visibility all around the horizon. 

As for cost, the total bill of ma- 
terial for the boat and her equip- 
ment is less than a thousand dol- 
lars, $968.35, to be exact. This in- 
cludes all lumber and plywood, 
bronze fastenings, engine, shaft and 
propeller, all fittings, batteries, 
tanks, cushions, life preservers, 
anchor and rode, engine controls, 
compass, boat hook, ensign and 
jack staff, paint and varnish — in 
short, everything except labor. In 
compiling this figure, list prices 
have been used and the equipment 
list is unusually complete. To par- 
ticularize, lumber comes to $204.74; 
fastenings, $32.01; equipment, 
$322.20; paint and varnish, $34.40; 
and engine, $375.00. 

As the boat and her equipment 
weigh about 3600 pounds, a husky 
trailer will be required, with a 
cradle on it to fit the hull. The de- 
signer suggests the chassis of a good 
sized automobile, say a Packard or 
a Cadillac, with a stout tongue to 
connect it to the car and a “‘hitch” 
designed with a good factor of 
safety. If the coupling should ever 
let go, the trailer will be apt to run 
wild, with probable damage to it- 
self and the boat, to say nothing of 
anything else that might happen to 
be in the way. Traveling on the 
dead level, good brakes on the car 
will probably be enough to hold car 
and trailer; if there are any hills 
along the route, thought must be 
given to some arrangement for 
applying brakes on the trailer 
(which are required in some states) ; 
otherwise, it may take charge at an 
inopportune time and cause plenty 
of trouble. 

A stout cradle must be built to 
take the boat and means provided 
to hold her in position while in 
transit. A couple of husky timbers 
are bolted across the top of the 
chassis with fore-and-afters on top 
of them. The chocks to take the 
boat are built on top of the cross 
timbers and fastened to them se- 
curely. Their tops must fit the 
hull, an easy matter with a V-bot- 
tom model, and should be well 
padded with old fire hose, canvas 
covered kapok or similar material. 
She should also be secured against 


shifting forward or aft in her cradle. 
She should be lashed down to the 
cradle, the lashings being well 
parcelled where they cross the 
boat, or she may be secured by 
chains and turnbuckles, the chains 
having flat forged hooks at their 
upper ends. Whatever rig is used, 
the boat must be firmly held so that 
she will not bounce around in her 
cradle no matter how rough the 
road may be or how suddenly the 
outfit is stopped. 

To get the boat on and off the 
trailer, the simplest plan is to run 
the trailer down into the water and 
float the boat on or off. It might be 
possible to make the fore and aft 
timbers of the cradle heavy enough 
to form skids and to launch the 
boat off the after end, but this 
would be quite a job and a winch or 
a stout purchase would be needed 
to get her out of the water and up 
on the trailer. It will be simpler to 
float her on and off. 

An outfit such as this opens up 
the whole country as a cruising 
ground since ideal cruising condi- 
tions may always be found some- 
where. When Mr. Rowland left 
Greenwich with Puffin towing a- 
stern, the cove in front of his boat- 
house was still frozen solid and 
frostbite racing was the only 
yachting activity in the snow-clad 
North. Within a few: days, Puffin 
was afloat in the Carolinas and 
cruised south from there. Other 
yachtsmen may do likewise. In- 
stead of making the long voyage 
through the Inland Waterway, 
much of it in cold weather, to reach 
a warm climate; instead of sending 
her down with a professional in 
charge or shipping her on steamer 
or flat car — remember the yarn of 
the two tramps who lived aboard a 
cruiser being shipped south by rail? 
—the ‘northern yachtsman may 
simply load his boat on a trailer 
and travel to Florida or the Gulf 
Coast in a few days. Or, in summer, 
if he gets bored with his home 
waters, he can trail his boat out to 
the Ohio or the Mississippi and ex- 
plore those historic rivers to his 
heart’s content, seeing something 
new every day. The Westerner may 
run out to Lake Mead and chug up 
into the lower reaches of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado. The yachts- 
man from the Middle West can 
drive to either Atlantic, Pacific or 
Gulf Coasts and taste the joys of 
salt water cruising. The Southerner 
can sample the Great Lakes and 
revel in the. beauties of Georgian 
Bay and the famed North Channel, 
with their clear, cold water and 
pine-clad shores. The angler can 
take his boat to where the fish are 
biting and need not worry about 
chartering some local craft to carry 
him out to the fishing grounds, 
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EVINRUDE “MATE” 
For Dinghies $34.50 


The handiest of dinghy motors — 
weighs only ten pounds. ..runs 10 
hours on one gallon of fuel! See your 
Evinrude dealer, or write today for 
Evinrude and Elto catalogs fully de- 
scribing a complete selection of mod- 
els for dinghy and auxiliary service. 
Address, Evinrupe Morors, 4047 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS 














cnkman 
STARS 


(Circular on Request) 


“WORLD-WIDE WINNERS” 





“SPIRIT” 
A 1939 PARKMAN STAR 


3 Firsts, 1 Second, in 4 Starts on L. I. 
Sound During May. 


* 
OTHER MAY RECORDS 
“Trece’’ won Sherman Cup, Venezuela. 


“Stars'n”’ won Spring Series on Lake On- 
tario with 4—1sts and 1—2nd. 


* 


QUICK DELIVERY ON NEW STARS 
FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


* 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 














USE WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM IN ALL 
MARINE AND AUTO ENGINES 


A non-mechanical tune-up that removes carbon — frees 
sticky valves. Corrects “bucking”—power loss—hard start- 
ing and “missing” caused by gum. Eliminates carbon “ping.” 
Unnecessary to tear down motor —simply pour in crank 


case. 8 oz.—pts.—qts.—gals. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. 


CAMDEN, WN. J. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
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42 East Bay Street 
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PUSH BUTTON 
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‘Te | _~ PRESS THE BUTTON! 


FLEMING 


ELECTRIC 
WATER SYSTEM 


A low cost convenience 


Press the button — presto — instantly a full, 
steady stream of water flows from the faucet of 
this Fleming Water System. 


Water is supplied by a Fleming Pump that | 
operates on an ordinary 6-volt battery. 


Compact, attractive and practical — the Fleming 
Water System is ideal for your boat. See your 
dealer today or write us for com- 
plete information. 


Model 19 (shown) 6 volts. $19.50. 
Also available for 12, 32, 110 


* 
GEO. W. FLEMING CO., INC. 
Plantsville Connecticut 
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Heres the LAST WORD in ECONOMICAL 


RADIO for OFF-SHORE CRUISING 


Our Model 700-2 Radio which we illustrate here is the answer to the 
yachtsman's prayer because it's been designed specifically to meet his 
requirements. It features low power drain, 7 tubes, moisture-proof con- 


struction, marvelous tone and tunes in: 


@ Standard Broadcast Band 

@ The Light House Bureau 

@ Hydrographic and Coast Guard Weather Range 
@ Foreign Stations 


Available for operation on 6, 12 or 32 volts or 
other voltages on order. 


Send for Catalog Y-7 illustrating and describing 17 
models priced from $34.95. Licensed under R.C.A. 
patents. 
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Today, good roads lead almost 
everywhere and hitherto inaccessi- 
ble waters are within driving dis- 
tance of home. 

And, when the weather is warm, 
the little cruiser on the trailer be- 


YACHTING 


comes his home on wheels. No 
longer need he put up in tourist 
camps or indifferent country hotels; 
he can live aboard his boat in com- 
fort and cruise on land while he 
makes his way to his chosen waters. 


A Transatlantic Passage 


(Continued from page 54) 


Eventually the Trades petered 
out and I ran into a succession of 
squalls, one of which nearly wrecked 
the expedition. I would describe it 
as all Hell wrapped up in greased 
lightning. 

Arriving in the latitude of the 
South Providence Channel, well off 
the Bahama Reef, I was becalmed 
for three days. This turned out to 
be a real calm — the sun blazing, 
the sea so clear there was not a rip- 
ple. I could see my friend the shark, 
looking like a small aeroplane, some 
twenty feet down. Here he left me; 
a school of barracuda invading his 
privacy, he decided to quit, 
though not until I put three bullets 
into his dorsal fin did he make his 
mind up. A huge wall of grey clouds 
stretching from north to south lay 
between me and the land. I tried to 
convince myself that it was too 
late in the season for a hurricane 
but long years of experience at sea 
warned me that I was in for a good 
drubbing. 

On the fourth day, the wind at 
last came from the southeast. 
About sunset, a large English 
steamer passed close by, hailing to 
inquire where I was bound for. 
Upon my answering ‘‘Charleston,”’ 
she proceeded without another 
word. I got the usual derisive cheer 
from the boys on the after deck. 
One cheeky sailor wanted to know 
if I had bought the canvas at 
Woolworth’s. He meant this, I 
believe, as a compliment to my sail 
spread. The wind freshening, I took 
in a reef and, with the boat holding 
her course, I turned in. 

It was around midnight when I 
realized that I was needed on deck. 
One look — and I tied down the 
remaining reef. A sudden blast of 
hot wind, and I settled the peak and 
throat halliards until the belly of 
the sail was level with the sea. 


‘Suddenly Hell broke loose; poor 


Katy lurched wildly. It was appar- 
ent that I had hit a hurricane. A 
short lull, and I scrambled back aft 
to the cockpit. A few tense seconds 
of anxious waiting, and the hurri- 
cane struck again with doubled 
fury. Away to the north, on a jet 
black sky, lightning zigzagged bril- 
liantly. The seas came so steep that 
Katy at times buried her head with 
a shock that jarred everything 
movable. Wind and sea increased 
and I marvelled at the staunchness 
of the little vessel as she was 
thrown to leeward by giant waves. 

Three days of successive gales 
followed and I took every advan- 


tage to make westing but at times 
was forced to heave to. The low 
moaning of the wind irritated me 
to such an extent that I was half 
mad with the strain. Eventually, I 
reached the center of the storm; 
overhead was a beautiful sapphire 
sky, the sea almost a flat calm, 
ringed in with huge masses of 
clouds. Katy drifted slowly west- 
ward. 

Towards evening, I sailed into a 
gigantic squall, rain falling until it 
seemed the whole universe was a 
huge cataract of water. Presently 
the wind blew with such violence 
that it rattled the masthead like a 
straw. All night I was kept in a 
state of suspense and confusion by 
sudden changes of wind and vio- 
lent seas. Breaking through the 
squall at last, I entered a new world 
—the sun up, everything looking 
grey—and drove into a nasty 
gale from the north. I downed 
staysail, hove to and went below 
for breakfast. Food supplies being 
short and the Katy still a long way 
from Charleston, I decided to 
chance running on a beam sea. 
The next eighteen hours kept me 
busy at the tiller: The seas, not 
running true, were threatening to 
break aboard any minute. At times, 
grey wisps of clouds, torn by the 
gale, flew by overhead to be shortly 
followed by huge seas. The follow- 
ing day I ran into fine weather 
with baffling winds. I was at last 
clear of the hurricane. A few days of 
fine weather with westerly winds 
left me undecided whether I could 
make port, and I headed for the 
Bahamas. 

The wind changing to southeast, 
I decided to head nor’west for 
Charleston. I was now reduced to a 
diet of dry beans but, by continu- 
ally chewing them, I was able to 
keep my strength up until arrival 
in port. The wind gradually fresh- 
ened to a whole gale. Realizing that 
this might be my last chance, I 
kept Katy going day after day 
across the Gulf Stream in a sea that 
would have engulfed a liner, passing 
steamers hove to. By the time the 
gale dropped to a calm, I was within 
twenty miles of Charleston. 

_A few hours of fine weather gave 
me a chance to rest and I felt buoy- 
ant with hope. I imagined myself 
soon tied up to a congenial dock, 
indulging in hot coffee and sinkers. 
But in a short time I was forced to 
heave to. In a northeast. gale which 
set Katy back some forty miles, and 
short of oil for the lamps, I had a 
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narrow escape from being run down 
by a coaster that night. 

The morning of November 10th, 
the storm eased up and I set sail 
for the land, sighting it soon after 
midday. The wind gradually died 
out. It was dark by the time I 
passed Tybee Light and anchored 
off the Savannah Pilot station. It 
would seem that my troubles were 
over, but events proved otherwise. 
Calms kept me down river until the 
14th, when a kind gentleman towed 
me up river to the municipal 
dock. 

Reporting to the Custom House, 
I was amazed to find that Katy and 
I were under suspicion of piracy, 
the ship’s papers, according to the 
Customs officials, not being in 
order. Fines totalling $2300 were 
levied against me. Overwhelmed by 
the extreme courtesy of the port, I 


blew into a villainous looking saloon 
and, by sheer dint of personality, 
persuaded the barkeep to accept my 
English money for a few shots of 
rye. 

Looking around the town, I dis- 
covered the Stew Pot in the local 
Seamen’s Union Hall. At last my 
ill luck had turned; this discovery 
kept me from starving for the next 
thirty days. Unable to retrieve the 
Girl Kathleen, I was persuaded to 
abandon her to an undeserved fate 
and make my way to New York. 
I am fast becoming reconciled to 
the honor of being the greatest 
Jonah on earth. é 

Frank. E. Clark 


Nore: At a later date Captain 
Clark obtained possession of the 
Girl Kathleen and brought her to 
New York. [Eb.] 


Pointers on Handling Light Sails 


(Continued from page 35) 


that strict rules are not practical. 
In general, plan so that 95 per cent 
of the changing work is done when 
you are off the wind or reaching. 
Under these conditions, men can 
work standing up and the helms- 
man’s concentration is less impor- 
tant. Also, a couple of sails flogging 
around will not have much effect on 
speed. Thus, if you are on the wind 
approaching a mark, after which 
you want a spinnaker, have things 
handy but sit tight till you reach the 
mark. If you get all rigged up and 
spinnaker hoisted ahead of time, you 
will, first, probably have slowed the 
boat down a little. Second, the 
spinnaker may break out too soon 
and, third, if at the last instant 
you have to tack, some of your 
“preparations’”’ may have fouled 
the weather jib sheet, and it’s just 
too bad. 

When conditions are such that 
there is little choice between spin- 
naker and a Genoa, take time to get 
everything straight since delay costs 
almost nothing. But when you are 
going to be dead before it, and the 
spinnaker is to do most of the work, 
get it up and out, any old way, so 
that it will pull you along; you can 
clear up and make minor adjust- 
ments later. 

Spinnaker jibing plays an impor- 
tant part in almost all down wind 
racing. Thanks to the reversible 
pattern of the present spinnakers, 
plus the invention of the reversible 
or double-ended spinnaker poles, 
most effective jibes are now possible. 
A complete set of instructions, how- 
ever, would be as awe-inspiring as a 
restaurant menu and they’d prob- 
ably not have one thing you wanted 
to know — or eat. 

Next time you’re out for a sail, 
square off before the wind with main 
sheet flat, set the spinnaker, fasten 
the lift and the fore guy to the mid- 


dle of the pole and set the lift so 
that it holds the pole at a convenient 
working height. Leave the fore guy 
slack. Mark the guy at the lead 
block when the pole is almost back 
to the shrouds. Lead the spinnaker 
sheet to the same lead block on the 
opposite side and mark it the same 
distance from the end as the guy is 
marked. Set both sheet and guy to 
the marks and unhook the pole from 
the mast and hook into the sheet of 
the spinnaker. The sail should stay 
full as the pole takes a position a 
couple of feet forward of the mast, 
half on each side of the boat. 

As you jibe the mainsail, push the 
spinnaker pole across the fore deck 
the opposite way. It shouldn’t take 
much pressure if the boat is kept 
fairly dead off even after the main- 
sail is jibed. Then jibe back, sliding 
the spinnaker pole again opposite to 
the main boom. After you have done 
that, unhook the lee corner of the 
sail from the pole and hook the pole 
to the mast. Then start all over 
again. 

The most difficult racing jibe 
will differ only as to later refine- 
ments. The main sheet must be 
trimmed, runners handled and main 
sheet slacked. And, as you may jibe 
from one reach to another reach, the 
spinnaker must be squared to the 
marks on sheet and guy before jib- 
ing, and after jibing must be re- 
trimmed, letting the pole go for- 
ward and leading the sheet ’way aft 
if necessary. 

In hard going, when reaching, the 
lift and fore guy should be shifted 
to the outer end of the pole after 
the jibe; otherwise, the pole may be 
broken. But the actual jibe is exe- 
cuted just exactly as it was in the 
simple case just described. Timing, 
coérdination, practice, are essential 
— and don’t forget to keep the lee 
runner clear of the spreaders. 
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—f— 
VIKING 


AN UNUSUAL 38’-9” CRUISING AUX- 
ILIARY. SUNKEN DECKHOUSE, SLEEPS 
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$7,750.00 
ALSO DISTINC,'VE CUSTOM DESIGNS 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO BUILD DURING 
SUMMER MONTHS FOR EARLY FALL 
DELIVERY. WRITE! 


EDGAR C. VAN DYKE, JR. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
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SMITH'S 


“AQUATITE™ 


The Perfected 


MARINE VARNISH 


A tough, beautiful fin- 
ish for rails, coamings 
and other brightwork 
frequently awash, and 
interiors as well. Free 
working — will not turn 
white. Keep a can on 
hand for mid-season 
varnishing and ‘‘touch- 
up”’ use. At all dealers. 








MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 
11 East 36th Street New York City 
Established 1827 
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Elastic Seam Composition—No. 2 Elastic Canvas Preservative — Water- 
for the Hull Seams. proofing Canvas Covers, etc. 


: Elastic Trowelast — (A better Trowel 
Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. Cement) for i ciciee Wood, Iron, 


Elastic Canvas Cement — For Cement- oo. — Hard Racing Bottom 
ing Canvas, Linoleum, etc, EI oe Ke . a 
astic Brushlast — Applied with heav 
Elastic ‘‘Avio’’ Aer-O-Nautic Liquid bristled brush — Tdeal for cracked wolf 
Marine Glue. 


vas decks and all other resurfacing. 


ie ~=H.B. FRED KUHLS “toot n'9" 
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of superior quality 
made to order with 
your flags in color. 
Save dishwashing 
and laundry. 





Undecorated 
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$12.50 for 250 


12 oz. cup... 
$10.00 for 250 


Immediate delivery 








Glazed surface of paper plates makes them veoh Ol, rte and ideal for hot foods. Waxed 
cups for all hot or iced drinks. Dinner and cocktail napkins. Towels are absorbent, leave 
no lint. Also cigarettes, matches, playing cards, stationery with your flags in color. 


Price list BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. Mail Orders 


: Established 1905 i 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York ase ical 











EGARDLESS of the gorgeousness and costliness of the various trophies 


offered for winning the more glamorous races during the season, the 
most coveted prizes in the outboard world are four inexpensive little med- 
als. These are, in the order of their importance: the American Outboard 
High Point Trophy (the George H. Townsend Medal); the Stanley W. 
Ferguson National Best Performance Trophy; the Charles E. Rochester 
National Two Class Trophy; and the Ione Ulrich Sutton Trophy for the 
women’s national high point championship. Added to these should be one 
year’s possession of the Col. E. H. R. Green Round Hill Trophy. 

These are all A.P.B.A. trophies and, with the exception of the Green 
Cup, are open to qualified participants in all A.P.B.A. and N.O.A. sanc- 
tioned regattas and marathons. They have been the means of establishing 
for the first time in this sport a system of rating, on a national basis, the 
quality and scope of performance of all qualified outboard drivers, as has 


been the practice for years in other sports. They have stimulated a healthy 


rivalry, not only among the few top flight amateur and professional drivers 
who spend enormous sums on their racing, but among those of more mod- 
erate circumstances and achievement. They have greatly increased in- 
dividual memberships in the A.P.B.A. and N.O.A. and the number of 
drivers in sanctioned regattas. 

This year, after several seasons of experience, it has been found neces- 
sary to make some major changes in the rules governing competition for 
the high point trophies. Up to two years ago, all of these prizes were open 
to all drivers in all sanctioned events. After some unworkable rules were 
made and revoked, the A.P.B.A. discovered a basic rule which is working 
perfectly except for the case of a few firms which wish to award trophies 
open to all users of their products, regardless of the limitations the A.P.B.A. 
imposes and which it is determined to enforce. Instead of scoring all drivers, 
the A.P.B.A., following the long established custom in other sports, now 
tabulates only the scores of drivers who are qualified by individual member- 
ship in the A.P.B.A. or the N.O.A., plus membership in an affiliated club. 

The whole high point idea was born in the mind of George H. Townsend, 
in 1932, when he was president of the A.P.B.A. Every year since then, there 
has been a scramble for the little Townsend Medal which proclaims its 
winner the national scoring champion in all classes. 

So eager have been some of the drivers to win points in the Townsend 
contest that they have not only invaded distant sections of the country 
but have participated in the annual divisional championships, not only 
in their own sections but in others as well, because of the handsome point 
bonuses awarded in championship events. A new rule this year will still 
allow such multiple participation but will shear such drivers of bonus points 
except in their own sectional championships. 

There has always been an injustice in the Townsend contest in connec- 
tion with the Albany-to-New York and other marathon races. Hitherto, 
the first five boats to finish in each class have received just as many race 
and bonus points as the first five boats in the entire field. This was pal- 
pably wrong and this year it has been righted. Additional bonus points 
are given the first five boats to finish any long race. 

In 1935, Commodore Stanley W. Ferguson decided to put up a medal 
for the driver who scored the best performance record during the year. 
And it turned out to be the same person, Fred Jacoby. Jacoby has now 
won the Ferguson and Townsend trophies (for quality and quantity 
respectively) three times, and Douglass Fonda once. This more or less 
defeated the donor’s purpose by proving that the boy who wins the nation’s 
scoring championship is the greatest driver of the year, regardless of the 
actual large number of regattas he visits. An analysis has shown that the 
relative standings of the first fifteen ranking drivers in the 1938 Townsend 
and Ferguson contests were practically identical and that their standings 
would have been unchanged if the number of regattas scored had been 
reduced to twelve, ten or even five. 

To reduce the time required to figure the totals in the Ferguson contest 
and also to penalize drivers for races in which they start but do not finish, 
a new system of scoring has been adopted for this year. The main points 
of the new system are: The percentage of a driver, in a regatta or for the 
season, will consist of his total points, divided by the number of races in 
which he has competed, multiplied by 400 (the number of points for first 
place in a race). The contest will be open only to Classes A, B, C, F and M 
outboard hydroplanes and runabouts (which rules out the special interna- 
tional Class X) and no race will be scored which has less than four starters. 

There was a hullabaloo last year in the contest over the annual National 
Two Class Trophy offered by Charles E. Rochester as an encouragement 
to the driver who owns only one or two boats and engines and cannot afford 
the numerous outfits used by the wealthier lads who, as a result, run off 
with the main high point trophies. This was largely due to the inconclusive 
wording of the rules. The rules remain the same in spirit but they have been 
rewritten in more detail. 


GrorceE W. Surron, JR. 


YACHTING ~ 
CHANGES IN HIGH POINT TROPHY RULES. 





